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INTRODUCTION 


jpssentially child-centred. It speaks straight to the child studying 
fa foreign language, and seeks to give him practical help in the 
ise and understanding of the new language. Its aim is not to 
satisfy all the claims of the formal grammarian but to help the 
zhild, and to help the teacher to guide the child, in understanding 
MM“ the structure of the foreign language. The lessons are in simple 
informal language and are meant to be read straight by the 
children. New points made are immediately driven home by 
exercises, so that each unit is assimilated as simply and rapidly 
as possible. Every attempt has been made to keep the illustrative ` 
' .xamples as simple and interesting as possible, and well within the 
nN children’s vocabulary and interests. Only necessary grammatical 
2 terms are used, such as sum up a distinction and fix it by a label. 
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The grammar course for Std. X, as laid down in the syllabus 
‘as well as included in the structures listed in the Appendix, is 
practically a complete survey of elementary grammar. In fact, a 
book adequately covering this syllabus is bound to contain all the 
y required for both Standards X and XI; the work of 
+1 XI will consist mainly in revision and application of 
‘the » Imar to their reading and writing. The book, therefore, 
$ has of necessity to be fairly full and long; but great care has 
been taken to ensure clarity of presentation and arrangement, 
in order to speed up the pace at which children can proceed 
hrough the lessons. Copious exercises have been provided, and 
Tithe teacher should work through as many as possible, according 
rite to the pace of the class. 


Since the Reader is also to be based on the study of struc- 
tures, it may be well to devote the first two weeks to the Reader 
alone; and to start on the Grammar after completing the first 
1 four or five lessons of the Reader. 


The Section on Composition may be started even later, The 
reading material based on structures is bound to be quite full: 


d some of the Composition, oral and written, will consist of 
ne rward recapitulation through questions, of lessons in 
ie ae The children are not yet capable of any considerable 
te ection, endl Gentine Writing in the foreign ao 

theless, the chapters on Composition endeavour to intere 
Ne hild in writing based on direct observation of real life 
Bi pe a The compositions expected of children should, as 
Pi a ani short, but paragraphing and arrangement should 
em on, and there should be a good deal of oral work 
and group discussion preparatory to writing. 


A feature of the Section on Composition is t 
Comprehension, 
at this stage. Th 


he Passages for 
the most useful and natural form of composition 


e material for these Passages ranges over a number 
and variety of topics and has been carefully prepared so as 


to encourage children in the habit of reading for information. 
It is hoped through the variety of material to promote reading 
habits, both in encouraging careful reading and in rousing in- 
terest in reading material other than stories, The questions on 
word-study are meant to guide children in the understanding of 
new words through the context. The children will learn from 


them how, from the situation, they can make a reasonably good 
guess at the meaning of a new. word. 


Precis-writing is not a part of th 
but some oral 


ng of summaries in the 
the teacher will decide for himself 
mit this particular type of exercise. 


following year; but of course, 
whether he wishes to use or o; 
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SECTION I—GRAMMAR 
Lesson I 
NOUNS: Kinds 


1. The Importance of Nouns and Verbs 


“Boys run.” “Fish swim.” “Birds fly.” “Girls talk.” 
“Who spoke?” “He spoke.” are all sentences. They 
are short but they are complete. They have the two 
most important words: nouns (or pronouns instead) 
and verbs. Let us consider the nouns. 


2. Common and Proper Nouns 


You learnt last year that nouns may be common 
or proper. 

A common noun is the name of each of a class of 
things of the’same kind. 

A proper noun is the name of a particuiar person 
or place or thing. 


EXERCISE ONE 


(1) Give six common nouns that are the names of people, places, 
animals, metals. 

(2) Give four proper nouns that are the names of people, 
countries, continents, capital cities, days, months, oceans. 

(3) Which of these proper nouns take the before them? 

Delhi, Godavari, Mrs. Desai, Nilgiri Hills, Mount Everest, 
Ceylon, Indian Ocean, France, United States. y 


EXERCISE TWO 


In the following sentences write the proper nouns with a capital 
detter. 
(i) The man who is elected president of the united states of 
america lives in a house called the white house. (ii) last month our 
principal went to delhi for some work. He was in a hurry so he 
travelled by indian airlines. He saw the red fort and he bathed 
in the yamuna. In a big country like india travel by air saves 
much time. (iii) Last december a party of boys from our school 
went on a trip to the western ghats by bus. We saw the buddhist 
caves at karla built by the andhra kings, and rajmachi and many 
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of the hill forts built by shivaji the great, and walwan lake belong- 
ing to the hydroelectric company. (iv) Have you read a tale of 
two cities? 


3. Collective Nouns 


Study the difference between the nouns in these two 
lists. 4 

a) The players are in the field. The men and women 
as ine hall. The sheep are on the hill. The elephants 
are in the forest. ae 

(b) The team is in the field. The crowd is in the hall. 
The flock is on the hill. The herd is in the forest. 

In (a) the nouns are plural. In (b) the nouns are 
singular. Each noun stands for more than one player 
or man or animal. But we take them together as one 
group. Some common nouns, which stand for groups, 
are collective nouns. Note that a collective noun 
takes a singular verb, because we think of the group 
together. But we can have more than one of any 
group; e.g. teams, crowds, armies, flocks, etc. Therefore, 
collective nouns can be both singular and plural. 


EXERCISE ONE 


(1) Use these collective nouns in sentences, first in the singular 
and then in the plural: class, company, bunch, pack, flock. 

(2) Put the right collective nouns and common nouns together, 
e.g. a horde of nomads. m 

(i) bees, cows, ships, sailors, soldiers, flowers, people listening, 
wolves (or other animals that hunt together), persons, nomads, 
‘sheep. (ii) army, bunch, crew; flock, swarm, horde, crowd, 
audience, fleet, herd, pack. 


4. Abstract Nouns 
Abstract nouns are names of qualities or states or 


„actions, e.g. courage, heat, flight. We cannot touch 
these, but we know they are there. 


EXERCISE ONE * 


( 1) What are the abstract nouns corresponding to the following 
adjectives? 2 


* Any words or names that are as yet unfamiliar can be omitted 
at the teacher’s discretion. : 
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good, bad, great, sad, kind, polite, rude, cruel, honest, brave, 
high, low, loud, broad, long, strong, warm, true, hot, proud, vain, 
wise, prudent, different, distant, silent, violent, able. 

(2) What are the abstract nouns corresponding to the following 
verbs? 

move, act, do, see, fly, know, translate, measure, arrange, 
attract, agree, govern, argue. 

In these two exercises you used certain endings or suffixes 
often. What suffixes did you use? These are noun-making 
suffixes. 

(3) Give one quality possessed by each of these people. * 
Aesop, Arjun, the Sultan, his chief minister, Dick Whittington. 
the Emperor who loved clothes, Vishnu, Lakshman, King Midas. 
These qualities will all be abstract nouns. 


EXERCISE ‘TWO 


($) We say: a regiment of soidiers, a swarm of insects, a shodl 
of fish, an audience of listeners, a suit of clothes, a party of people 
(with a common purpose), a horde of gypsies, a hoard of gold. 
Use the right collective nouns in*the following sentences: 


(i) A — of wolves chased the horse. (ii) Lakshman looked 
after a — of goats. (iii) A — of nomads came across the desert 
to the little town at the oasis. (iv) The Emperor did not like 
his newest — of clothes. (v) The miser counted his — of gold 
every evening. (vi) A — of bees flew out of the hive. (vii) A — of 
soldiers attacked the fort. (viii) A — of mountain climbers set 
out for the peak. (ix) Men are wanted to join the —, the — 
and the air force. (x) The — listened to the singer in breathless 
silence. (xi) Great — of fish come to our coastal waters at dif- 
ferent seasons. 


(2) Find the abstract nouns in the following sentences: 

(i) I have the greatest admiration for his ability. (ii) Everybody 
praised Lakshman for his courage and presence of mind. (iii) 
Nobody noticed Lakshman’s absence from home at night. (iv) 
The flight of the kingfisher is a beautiful sight. (v) There was 
wisdom in the stranger's advice. (vi) Vishnu always enjoyed 
very good health. (vii) The explorer suffered from hunger and 
thirst; but he was not in despair; he was full of hope of success. 
(viii) Do you know the measurements of your class-room? Fina 
out its length, breadth and height. 

(3) Give the opposites of the following abstract nouns: 
strength, cruelty, ugliness, despair, failure, cowardice, generosity. 
(Give two words where you like.) 


* Other nouns may be added to or substituted for these. 


a 
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5. Personifications 


We sometimes think of a quality, for example, 
Justice, as a person. We think of justice as a tall wo- 
man with a bandage over her eyes and a pair of scales 
in her hand. The noun is, in this case, always written 
with a capital J, Justice, even in the middle of a 
sentence. This is called personification, which means 
“making into a person.” Fortune often changes from 
good to bad and bad to good. So we think of fortune 
as a figure turning a wheel, and write the word with 
a capital F. 


Lesson II 
NOUNS: Gender and Number 
1. Gender 


Gender is easier in English than in many other 
languages. à 

You learnt last year that the gender of nouns may be 
masculine, feminine, common or neuter. Remember: 
People and animals are male or female. Their names 
or the nouns have masculine and feminine gender. 

Sometimes we use the masculine form of the pro- 
noun for the sun and the feminine form for the moon. 
We sometimes use the feminine form for a ship or a 
ear also. 


EXERCISE ONE 
(1) Give ten nouns of masculine gender, e.g. boy. 
(2) Give ten nouns of feminine gender, e.g. aunt. 
(3) Give ten nouns of common gender (i.e. living things that 
may be male or female) e.g. child. 
(4) Give ten nouns of neuter gender (i.e. non-living things) e.g. 
door. 
EXERCISE TWO * 

(1) Give the masculine nouns for these: 
mother, girl, aunt, sister, queen, landlady, dairy-maid, madam, 
giantess, mare, tigress, duck, duchess. 
* There is no need to labour the less familiar forms. Any may 

be omitted at the discretion of the teacher according to what 

the children’s environment renders more or less familiar. 
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(2) Give the feminine nouns for these: 
man, husband, son, prince, nephew. hero, milkman, actor, lion, 
bull (ox), peacock, emperor, count. 


2. Number: Singular and Plural 


Nouns may be in the Singular or Plural Number. 

A. You have learnt the rules for making the plural. 
Here they are in short form: 

1. Most nouns add s to the singular, e.g. hands, faces. 

2. Nouns ending in s, ch, sh, x and o (after a 
consonant) and es, e.g. buses, churches, bushes, foxes, 
mangoes; but kangaroos, radios. 

(Note: buffaloes, buffalos, are both correct.) 

3. Nouns ending in y after a consonant, change y 
to, ies, e.g. babies. But not those where y comes after 
a vowel e.g. days, donkeys. 

4. Many nouns ending in f or fe change f into ves, e.g. 
leaves, calves. But chiefs, dwarfs. 

5. A few nouns add en, e.g. children, oxen. 

6. A few change the vowel, e.g. mice, men, teeth, 
feet, geese. 

7. Some are the same for singular and plural, e.g. 
deer, sheep. 

Note that fish and fruit are more common as plurals 
than fishes and fruits, especially fruit. e.g. 

He doesn’t eat much fruit. There is plenty of fruit 
in the market at this season. Some people prefer fresh- 
water fish to sea-water fish. Fish (fishes) of all kinds 
can be seen in the aquarium. 

B. Here are some special plurals. 

1. A few nouns ending in is change is to es. e.g. oasis— 
oases; crisis—crises. 

2. A few nouns ending in us change to i. e.g. radius—- 
radii, terminus—termini (terminuses is allowed). But 
circus—circuses. 

3. Compound nouns add the sign of the plural to the 
word or words that matter, e.g. postmen, menservants, 
fathers-in-law. 


4. The letters of the alphabet and numbers in figures 
add ’s to make the plural. 

Study these examples: : 

(a) Be careful to dot your i’s and cross your t’s, (b) 
Mind your P’s and Q’s (i.e. Be careful of your beha- 
viour). (c) I can’t tell your 4’s from your 7’s. 

But we do not use an apostrophe with numbers 
written in words, e.g. They came in tens and twenties 
and hundreds. 

EXERCISE ONE 
1) Write these in the plural number: r 
cupboard, machine, aeroplane, box, place, prince, princess, 
bench, duck, brush, hero, bamboo, potato, fiy, monkey, army, 
journey, sky, roof, tooth, sheep, ox, house, mouse, match, 
Englishman, circus, terminus, myself, himself. 
@) Write these in the singular number: , 
quarrels, battles, noses, branches, dishes, cages, classes, feet, 
geese, echoes, radios, children, deer, thieves, chiefs, lives, 
toofs, berries, keys, stories, women. halves, taxes, Frenchmen, 
Germans, yourselves. 


C. Collective nouns. 

With collective nouns we think of the group as one; 
so they are singular, e.g. 

The crowd is listening to the speaker in complete 
silence. The herd of cows is coming home from the 
fields. 

If there are several groups, of course they are plural, 
6.g. 

There were crowds of people out on the streets 
to see the fireworks. Herds of wild elephants wandered 
among the hills. 

Notice this: Even a single collective noun may 
sométimes take a plural verb, if we are thinking of the 
separate members of the group, e.g. The Jury has 
brought in a verdict of “Guilty”. but The Jury have 
disagreed very much among themselves, The family 
is away on holiday. The family next door are ail 
friendly and intelligent. 

D. Some peculiar singulars and plurals. 

You must be careful with these nouns. 
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1. Some nouns have no plural; they are always 
singular. Here are some common ones; some are 
collections and others are abstract nouns: 
scenery,. machinery, furniture, advice, information, 
wealth, news, innings (the last two Jook plural but 
always take ʻa singular verb). 


Note: a machine, a scene, can be put in the plural. 

2. trousers, scissors, tongs, pliers, compasses, (instru- 
ment for making circles), Spectages. But we can 
speak of a pair of trousers, scissors, etc. 

3. The following are always plural: people, cattle, 
clothes, thanks, riches, the rich, the poor, (meaning 
rich people, poor people). 

4. Sometimes a noun has different meanings for 
singular and plural forms. 

Study these examples: 

(a) The medicine has done me more harm than 
good, 

(b) Heavy goods must be sent by the goods-train 
(luggage). 

(c) The fireworks were a fine spectacle (something 
to see). 

(d) Old people need spectacles (glasses). 

(e) Men could not cross the ocean without a 
compass (instrument with the needle that points 
north). 

(f) Lend me your pair of compasses (instrument to 
draw circles). 

(g) The fall caused him great pain (suffering). 

(h) He does so well because he always takes pains 
(trouble). 


EXERCISE TWO 


Supply the verb (is, are, was, were). Remember to use the 
singular or plural verb to inake it agree with the subject. 


(i) Your scissors — sharper than mine. (ii) This pair of scissors 
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— sharper than that. (iif) Your advice — not good. (iv) Our 
thanks — due to him for his help. (v) There — bad news in 
the paper this morning. (vi) The furniture in that shop — very 
expensive. (vii) Several pieces of the furniture — damaged by 
the fire. (viii) New machinery — put up in the factory. (ix) 
New machines — put up in the factory last month. (x) The 
cattle — grazing in the field. (xi) The people at the station — 
waiting for their friends. (xii) Her clothes — always very pretty. 
(xiii) The Emperor’s new suit of clothes — not a success. (xiv) 
The boy’s trousers — torn while he was crossing the fence. 
(xv) My old pair of trousers — very tight. (xvi) The fish in 
the aquarium — gold or red in colour. (fish is more common 
than fishes in the plural.) (xvii) The poor — sometimes happier 
than the rich. (xviii) and (xix) (Use do or does) Riches — not 
always bring happiness. Wealth — not always bring happiness. 
(xx) The scenery from the train — green and beautiful. 


E. Countable and Uncountable nouns. ‘ 

Notice: The nouns in group D.1 given above are 
uncountable nouns. : 

You learnt last year that some nouns are names of 
things that we can count, e.g. cup, plate, lamp, stove, 
engine, chair. Others are names of things that we 
cannot count, e.g. milk, rice, brightness, heat, machi- 
nery, furniture. 

Names of materials are usually uncountable, e.g. 
wheat, bread, water, air, cotton, wool, electricity. 

Abstract nouns are also usually uncountable, e.g. 
happiness, health, education, goodness. 

Some kinds of collectives are uncountable, e.g. 
furniture, machinery, scenery, information. 

Here are three differences to remember. 

1. Countable nouns can be singular and plural; un- 
countable nouns can be singular only. 


2. We can use a/an, the indefinite article, before 


countable nouns in the singular; we can’t use a/an with 
uncountable nouns. 


.3. We can use adjectives of number (one, ten, a dozen) 
many, and a few, with countable nouns. We can use 
much, a little with uncountable nouns. 
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EXERCISE THREE 

Write these sentences again in the plural number, i.e. putting’ 
all pronouns and countable nouns in the plural. 
(i) He ate a plate of rice and curry and a piece of bread and- 
butter. (ii) I saw smoke coming from a window. Gii) I bought 
a shirt of blue cloth. (iv) He took a photograph of the boys; 
he is very good at photography. (v) I saw a cupboard and a 
chair and a table all covered with dust and dirt. (vi) He has- 
money in his pocket, but only an anna. (vii) I like sugar with 
tea but not with coffee. (viii) I like nothing better than a fine 
ripe mango. (ix) He will give you information and advice ont 
this subject. (x) Electricity is more convenient than gas for 
lighting and cooking but I cannot afford an electric stove. 


F. Many nouns can be either uncountable or coun-- 
table with some change in the extension of their 
meaning, e.g. wood, glass, grammar. 

Study these examples: 

(a) The table is made of wood (the material). (by 
There are lovely woods of palm trees at Juhu. (c) 
Windows are made of glass (the material). (d) There 
are several glasses on the tray (something to drink 
from). (e) The study of grammar is useful if not 
interesting (the study of words and their work). (f) 
We are reading the second lesson of our new grammar 
(the text book). (g) Food is essential to all living 
things. (h) People are now making foods like synthetic: 
rice and vegetable milk at the Central Food Research. 
Institute (different kinds of food). 


Lesson HI 
THE VERB: Tense — The Simple Tenses 


1. Tense 


A. Verbs are, along with nouns, the most important 
words in a sentence. They express actions. The time’ 
of an action changes and the verb changes also. 

Tense in a verb shows (a) the time of the action (bY 
whether it is complete or still going on. 
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B. Here is a summary of the chief tenses and their 
names. 


PRESENT | PAST FUTURE 
i 5 I work I worked | I shall work 
į Simple He writes | He wrote |He will write 
I am I was I shall be 
Continuous| working working working 
or : 
Progressive | He is writing! He was He will be 
et writing writing 
I have I had I shall 
Perfect (ie worked worked | have worked 
erfect (i.e. 
complete) He has Hehad iHe will have 
written written written 


a 

C. To make these tests you must know these four 
parts of the verb: the Present Tense form (which is 
the same as the infinitive or root form), the Present 
„Participle (which you can always make by adding-ing 
to the root form) and the Past Tense and Past 
Participles of irregular or strong verbs (like write, see, 
drink, break). 

Regular or weak verbs (like work, walk, learn) add 
ed or d or t to make the past tense or past participle. 
(Note that they are weak, because they need the help 
of ed, d, t; the strong verbs are strong because they 
do not need any such help). 


2. The Simple Tenses 


A. The Simple Present Tense expresses the following, 

1. It expresses general truths, things that are always 
true, e.g. 

The earth moves round the sun. Bombay stands on 
the west coast of India. Two and two make four. 
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2. It expresses habitual actions, ¢.g. 

I wake up at six o'clock every day. We go to school 
at 9 am. We have our supper at 8 p.m. Cows eat 
grass. 

In this usage, we often use it with adverbials of 
frequency like often, sometimes, never, rarely, always, 
frequently, etc. e.g. 

Do you go to the cinema often? Yes, I go regularly. 
No, I go very rarely. I go now and again. I hardly 
ever go. She often comes late to school. I never come 
late to school. We sometimes go for a picnic on 
Saturday. 

3. We use the simple present tense to describe a 
process or a recipe, giving directions step by step e.g. 

J take a cup of milk and four tea-spoons of sugar. 
I put the milk on the fire. I boil the milk. etc. 


EXERCISE ONE 
Write four sentences containing (i) general truths (ii) habitual 
actions (iii) actions with adverbials of frequency (sometimes, 
often, never, etc.) Then write a recipe or process in the simple 
present tense (e.g. making a box, pitching a tent, cutting out 
a frock, making mango chutney, mending a bicycle tyre, etc.) 


B. The Simple Past Tense. 

The simple past tense is used to describe what 
happened in the past, often with a definite adverbial 
of time like yesterday, last week/month/year/evening, 
an hour ago, long ago, then, etc. answering the question 


When did......... eee 
Tn indirect speech it replaces the simple present in 


‘direct speech, e.g. 


He said that he woke up at 6 am. every day, had 
breakfast at 8.30 a.m. and went to school at 9 a.m. ete. 


EXERCISE TWO 
Write eight sentences, four about what you did at school y = 
day, and four about what you did on Sunday. PR i 
EXERCISE THREE 
aaner ine following questions: 
(i) What homework did you do before you came to school? 
(ii) What did you have for supper last night? (iii) Did Sots 5 
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for a picnic last Sunday? (iv) Where did you buy your pen? (v) 
How much did you pay for it? (vi) What time did you get 


C. The Simple Future Tense. 

The simple future tense expresses future time and 
"is often accompanied by an adverbial of future time, 
like tomorrow, next year, in a month’s time, etc. 
Remember we use ’// for all persons; we use shall for 
the first person and will for the second and third 
persons. If we want to imply determination or 
intention, we use will with the first person and shall 
with the second and third persons. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


The little boy said, “When I am big I — be an engine-driver. 
My cousin — be the guard. He — wave his flag and I — start 


“When you are big you — be a doctor like your father, ” 
said his mother, “and your cousin — be a sailor like his, ” 
“No,” said the little boy firmly. (Notice now he is very 
determined.) “I — not be a doctor and he — not be a sailor. 
We — work together and we — drive the train between Poona 
and Bombay.” 
EXERCISE FIVE 


(1) “I will be Punished,” said the boy when he was late for 
school. What mistake did he make? 


(@) A man was Struggling in the water and people ran up to 
help him. They heard him call, “I will be drowned and no 
one shall save me.” So they went away again. What mistake did 
the man make over shall and will? 


Lesson IV 
NOUNS AGAIN: Case 
1. Nominative and Objective Case 


A. You have seen that nouns and verbs are the most 
important words in a sentence. The noun is the most 
important word in the subject; the verb is the most 
important word in the Predicate, i 
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But we use nouns in the predicate also. 

Look at these sentences : 

(a) The boy threw the ball. 

(b) The hunter shot the lion. 

Divide the sentence into subject and predicate (ask 
who? or what? before the verb to get the subject). 

In each sentence there is a noun in the subject and 
a noun in the predicate. 

Now divide the predicate into verb and object (ask 
whom? or what? after the verb to get the object). 

So a noun can be subject of a verb or object of a verb. 

When a noun is the subject of a sentence, we say it 
is in the Nominative Case; boy is in the nominative 
case, subject of the verb threw. 

„When a noun is the object of a verb we say it is 
in the Objective Case. lion is in the objective case, 
object of the verb shot. 

B. Objective case after a preposition. 

Look at these sentences : 

A (a) The sparrows ate the crumbs of bread on the 
oor. 

(b) The boy dropped a bottle of ink over his clothes. 

Notice the phrases in italics. We saw that adjective 
phrases and adverb phrases often begin with a 
preposition. They consist of a preposition and the 
noun after it. Every preposition is followed by a noun 
or goyerns a noun. (That is how we tell prepositions 
from adverbs). That noun is in the objective case, 
object of the preposition or after the preposition. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Find the nouns in these two sentences and parse them, i.e. 
state the kind of noun, number, gender, case, and whether 
it is subject of a verb, object of @ verb or object after a preposition. 


C. Another kind of Object. 

You know that some verbs take two objects, usuallv 
one a person and the other a thing. Í i 

(a) The teacher told the children a story. 

(b) His aunt brought Sharad a bunch of bananas. 
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We can put the objects in another order. 

(a) The teacher told a story to the children. 

(b) His aunt brought a bunch of bananas for Sharad. 

The noun which, in the second pattern, goes after 
the preposition fo (or for) is the Indirect Object. The 
other is the Direct Object. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Find the direct and indirect objects in the following sentences: 
(i) Father sent Sharad a camera from England. (ii) Give the 
little boy a sweet. (iii) She teaches our class English. (iv) Did 
the cook give the dog a bone? (v) Sing me a song. (vi) The 
teacher gave the children a lot of homework. (vii) Lend your 
friend a pencil. (viii) Uncle promised me a cycle on my birthday. 


D. The case of the complement: nominative after 
to be. á 
You have learnt that verbs of being are neither 
transitive nor intransitive. They do not take an object, 
they take a complement. 

Let us compare objects and complements: 

Study these pairs of sentences. 

(a) Have you met the Captain of our team? 

Abdul is the captain of our team. 

In the first sentence, the object the captain of the 
team refers to a different person from the subject you. 
In the second sentence, the complement the captain 
of the team refers to the same person as the subject 
Abdul. Y 

(b) Lakshman was a little goatherd. 

The soldiers picked up the little goatherd. 

In the first sentence, the complement goatherd refers 
to the same person as the subject Lakshman. In the 
second sentence, the object goatherd refers to a different 
person from the subject soldiers, 

Subjects and objects usually refer to different things 
or persons. But subjects and complements refer to the 
same person or thing. 

_ So the complement is in the same case as the subject, 
Le. nominative case after the verb be. 
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EXERCISE THREE 
Give the case of all the nouns in these sentences. 
(i) Delhi is an ancient city. (ii) Has our teacher visited Delhi? 
(iii) Mr. Gadgil is the teacher of our class. (iv) Lakshman became 
a brave officer in Shivaji’s army. (v) All men praised the brave: 
officer. (vi) That boy will be a good pilot one day. 


2. The Possessive Case 


In many languages nouns change their form a little 
for the subject and object. In English nouns do not 
change their form to show any case except the 
possessive. 

Look at these sentences: 

(a) Sharad’s book cost a rupee. R 

(b) The dog heard his master’s voice. 

°(c) The boys’ pens are lost. 

The nouns in italics are neither subjects nor objects.. 
The ’s or s’ shows that something belongs to them. The 
book belongs to Sharad, the voice belongs to the 
master, the pens belong to the boys. They are in the 
Possessive Case. 

Rules for the possessive forms of nouns. 

1. Most singular nouns add ’s e.g. the dog’s tail,. 
Kamala’s hair. 

2. Plural nouns ending in s add an apostrophe after 
the s, e.g. six boys’ caps, the two princesses’ jewels, 

3. Plural nouns which do not end in s add ’s e.g. the 
men’s bravery, the children’s dresses, .the women’s bags. 

4, Remember that with things we usually use a 
phrase beginning with the preposition of e.g. The lid 
_of the box, the handle of the door, the heat of the fire.. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Change into the form with ’s or s’. 
(i) the bag belonging to the teacher, (ii) the bags belonging to the 
girls, (iii) the bags belonging to the children, (iv) the faces of 
the women, (v) the breadth of a hair, (vi) the lair of the liom. 
(vii) the courage of the heroes. 


3. Nominative of Address 
Notice this special case of the nominative. 
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e 
s used alone to call someone by name ar 
oane of Address. Sometimes people call it the 
Vocative Case. i 

ri some examples: 
a Sharad come here! (b) Please find me my glasses, 
Kamala. (c) Madam, you are late. Indeed, I am not, Sir- 


EXERCISE ONE 
Make some more sentences containing nominatives of address. 


Remember this: . 

Nouns can have three cases, according to the work 
they do in a sentence. i 

w Nominative case (subject of a verb, after the verb 
to be and nominative of address). or 3 
— Objective case (direct object, indirect object, and 
After a preposition). 

3. Possessive case. 


4. Case in Apposition 
Here is one more thing to remember. 
apposition. 
Study the word in ital, 
(a) Delhi, the capital 


The case in 


ics in these sentences: 
of India, is an ancient city. 
(b) Have you seen Tenzing, the hero of Everest? 
(c) These forts were built by Shivaji, the great 
Maratha leader. 


brother Ashok’s address? 


2 italics. They are added to 
other nouns near them. They mean the same as the 


ther noun and they are in the same position. We say 
the second noun is in apposition to the first and is 


the same case as the first, whatever that case may be. 
{In the possessive in apposition, the apostrophe is put 
with the second noun), 


EXERCISE ONE 
Parse all the nouns in the Sentences given above, 
EXERCISE TWO 
Find the nouns in 


] apposition in the following sentences and 
State their case. 
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G) Jack, the giant-killer, was only a boy. (ii) Everybody praised 
Jack, the giant-killer. (iii) We live in Bombay, the chief port 
of the west coast of India. (iv) Our school was built by Mr. L. 
the well-known architect. (v) Miss Desai, our English teacher, 
set us a composition on Hill-Forts of the Deccan. (vi) I can hear 
my sister Mary’s voice. (vii) Do it for your old friend Vasant’s 
sake. 


LEssoN V 
THE VERB: The Continuous or Progressive Tenses 


The Continuous or Progressive Tenses describe an 
action that goes on or continues or progresses for some 
time. 
>» To make them we use the helping verb be and the 
present participle (am, is, are, for the present conti- 
nuous and was, were for the past continuous). 


1. The Present Continuous Tense 


We saw that the simple present tense is the every 
day or habitual present. 

A. The present continuous is the real or immediate 
present which tells us what is happening at the time of 
speaking, e.g- 

What are you doing, Sharad? I am reading a story, 
Mother. 

Study the following examples to see the difference in 
the use of the simple present and the present 
continuous: 

a (i) “What are you learning now?” “We are 
: learning grammar.” 
(ii) “Which days in the week do you learn gram- 
mar?” “We learn it on Tuesdays and Thursdays.” 
b (i) “How do you come to school every day? Do 
you walk or do you come by bus or by train?” 
“Į walk, Ramesh comes by bus, and Manu comes 
by train.” b ; 

(ii) “Where is he going now?” “He is going to 

Bombay.” | j 
c (i) “Which languages do you learn at school?” “We 
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learn our own language, Hindi, English and other 
languages.” 


(ii) “Which language are you learning just now) 


“Just now we are learning English.” 

B. Notice another use of the. present continuous. 
The present continuous of go and come is often used 
for the future, e.g. 

We are going on a hike next week. My uncle is 
coming to our house this evening. 

The present continuous of go, followed by an 
infinitive, is often used for the future, e.g. 

I am going to finish my home-work tomorrow 


morning. Are they going to repair the bridge before 
the monsoon? f 


EXERCISE ONE 
(1) Form sentences in the simple present answering these ques- 
tions: 
When do you go to bed, wake up, have a bath, do your home- 
work, play games, read the newspaper, have a holiday? 
(2) Form sentences in the present continuous describing what 
everyone in the classroom is doing at the time of speaking, or 
what everyone in a picture (on the wall or in your reader) is doing. 


EXERCISE TWO 
Put the verbs in the right tense: simple present or present 
continuous: 
(i We usually (have dinner at 8 o’clock but we (have) early dinner 
today. (ii) His parents are away for the week-end, so he (stay) 
with his uncle and aunt. (iii) He (speak) his own language at 
home but just now he (talk) in English. (iv) The dog (bark) 
whenever a stranger enters the house. He (bark) very loudly just 
now. (v) He usually (answer) well, but he (answer) very badly, 
today. (vi) Where you (go)? You (often go) to the cinema? 
(vii) What you (eat)? You (ever eat) fish? (viii) Why that baby 
(cry) so often? He (cry) now because he wants his milk. (ix) 
The sun (rise) in the east; it (set) now. (x) Mr. Gadgil (teach). 
us English every day. He is absent so Miss Desai (take) our class 
just now. : 


2. The Past Continuous Tense 


We make this with was/were and the present 
participle. 
1. The past continuous tense shows an. action that 
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went on for some time in the past, e.g. 

I was working all the morning and now I am resting. 
Mother and Father were sitting in the garden in the 
evening while Sharad was playing under the tree. 
Mother was sewing and Father was reading the news- 
paper. 

2. It is also used to express an action that was going 
on when another happened. (The second action is 
in the simple past tense) e.g. 

As they were sitting there they heard a loud bang. 

As I was crossing the road the motor car ran into me. 


EXERCISE ONE 
Use the simple past or past continuous below: 

(i) Kamala (write) a letter yesterday afternoon while Vasant 
(make) a shelf for his books. (ii) The cat (lic) in the sun the 
whole morning. (iii) He (stand) under a tree when a nut (fall) 
on his head. (iv) I (have) my breakfast late yesterday. (v) You 
(learn) English now (what tense?) but yesterday at this time you 
(learn) Arithmetic. (vi) As Sharad (walk) to school he (see) a 
juggler. The man (sit) at the roadside with a snake and a mon- 
goose. The snake (sleep) in a basket while the mongoose (run) 
round and round. As Sharad (watch) them the school bell (ring) 
and he (get) late for school. (vii) I (go) to the post office wher 
I (see) the accident. ` 


We shall consider the future continuous later. 


Lesson VI 
THE VERB: The Perfect Tenses 


Perfect tenses are formed with the helping verb ta 
have and the past participle. 

Why are they called “perfect”? Study these 
examples: 

At 7 o'clock we say: “The news will come over the 
wireless at 8.15.” 

At 8.15 we say: “The news is coming over the 
wireless.” i 

When the news broadcast is over we say: “The news 
has come over the wireless.” The action is finished. 
complete or “perfect.” Hg Fi 
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1. The Present Perfect Tense 

A. We use the present perfect tense for an action 
that is just completed, e.g. _ F l ; 

He has just come. I have just finished this exercise. 

B. We use the present perfect tense for an action 
that took place in the past, when we are more interested 
in the présent consequences of the action than in its 
definite time in the past, e.g. 

You have not yet started your homework, but I have 
already finished mine. Perhaps the speaker is thinking 
of the free time or otherwise that is the result. 

Thus we use the present perfect very often with 
indefinite adverbials of time, e.g. yet, already, often, 
never, always, sometimes, etc. Notice we never use it 
with a definite adverbial oF time, e.g. ago, a minute ago, 
Jong ago, last night, last year, yesterday, on Monday. 
With these we use the simple past. 

C. We use the present perfect sometimes for an 
action which began in the past, continues in the present 
and may continue in the future, with adverbial phrases 
beginning with for and since, e.g. for some years, since 
Tuesday. 3 

(a) He has been in this house for ten years, 

(a) I have not seen him since Tuesday. 

(c) He has lived in Bombay since 1947. 

But we use the present perfect continuous more 
often for this purpose, especially in sentences like the 
last one. We shall study this tense later. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Use the present perfect or the simple past in the following 
sentences: ‘ J 
(i) I (read) that book and I do not think much of it. I (read) it 
when it first came out. (ii) We already (learn) this lesson. We 
(learn) it last Tuesday. (iii) Mother isn’t at home. She (go) out. 
She (go) out at 6 o’clock. (iv) He (be) in Bombay for five years. 
He (come) to the city in 1953. (v) I (write) already my letter. 
I (write) it half an hour ago. (vi) He (come) just. I (not see) 
him yet. (vii) Miss Desai (teach) us English last year. She 
(not teach) us at all since we came to this class. (viii) I (be) 
here since four o’clock. You (mot notice) me when I came in. 
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2. Past Perfect Tense 


A. The past perfect tense is used for the earlier of 
two actions in the past, e.g. 

I had finished the work before he came to help me. 
He had left when we got to his house. As I had missed 
my train I waited an hour at the station for the next. 

B. It is used in indirect speech to replace both the“ 
simple past and the present perfect in direct speech, e.g. 

He said, “I waited for you all for an hour and 
then I went away.” “He has reached London safely.” 
He said that he had waited for them all for an hour 
and then he had gone away. We heard that he had 
reached London safely. 

Note that the past perfect is often unnecessarily and 
incorrectly used for the simple past. We use it only 
for the earlier of two actions: So we usually need it 
only in a sentence with two clauses and not in a simple 
sentence. However, we may need it in a simple sen- 
tence if a second event in the past is understood or has 
been mentioned in an earlier sentence, e.g. 

Vishnu was going home from his work. All day 
he had worked hard in the vegetable fields. He had 
turned the great water-wheel; he had dug a new 
channel, he had repaired old channels. He had carried 
a load of vegetables to the market. Vishnu had done 
all this before he came home. 

So we use the past perfect tense. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Use the past perfect or the simple past tense in the following 
sentences: 
(i) He (say that he (read) that book before. (ii) As soon as the 
train (enter) the tunnel we (hear) a terrible noise. (iii) He (tell) 
me he (leave) his luggage in the train. (iv) She (pramise) to come 
but she (not come). (v) He (write) the letter but he (forget) to 
post it after he (write) it. (vi) My little brother (eat) up all the 
cakes before we (get) home. (vii) As you (not come) by 11 o’clock 
I (go) to bed. (viii) The hunter said he (shoot) two béars and 
(take) away a bear cub. (ix) I (play) a game after J (finish) my 
homework. (x) The sun (set) long before the beats (leave) the 
river. (xi) Hardly the hunter (see) the tiger when the great animal 
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fleap) on him. (Notice the inversion of verb and subject with 
Hardly.) 

` We shall study the Future Continuous, Future Per- 
fect and the Present Perfect Continuous Tenses later. 


Lesson VII 


CLASSES OF VERBS: Transitive, Intransitive, and 
Verbs of Incomplete Predication 

A. You learnt last year that verbs can be transitive 
or intransitive. In a transitive verb the action passes 
from the subject through the verb across to an object 
(trans means across), e.g. The boy kicked the ball. 

In an intransitive verb the action stops at the verb 
itself and does not go across to an object e.g. The boat 
is sinking in the sea. 

Let us consider these sentences: 


PREDICATE 


Subject = 
ESA Verb Object 
(a) The boy threw |the ball |to his brother 
(b) The dog ran across the road 
(c) She put the plates jon the table 
(d) He shouted loudly 
(e) Vasant broke his arm [yesterday 
(f) Kamala dropped jher doll |in the park 
(g) Kamala’s doll [dropped to the floor 


Sd 
In (a), (c), (e) and (f) the verbs have objects. We 
eall these transitive verbs. 


In (b), (d) and (g) the verbs have no objects. We 
call these intransitive verbs. 

An intransitive verb can indicate not only an action 
but also a state, e.g. 

The boy is sleeping on the bed. The cat is lying in 
the sun. He is resting under the tree. 

EXERCISE ONE 
Many verbs can be transitive or intransitive according to their 
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‘use in a sentence. Find the verbs in the following sentences and 
state whether they are transitive or intransitive: 

(i) He ran across the road. (ii) The railways are running more 
trains during the holidays. (iii) The aeroplane flew high above 
the clouds. (iv) All the boys are flying kites in the maidan. 
(v) Is the match over? Who won? (vi) Our team won the match. 
(vii) He blew the bugle loudly. (viii) The wind was blowing 
hard. (ix) He woke up, jumped out of bed and then woke his 
brother. (x) Trees used to grow where the city now stands. 
(xi) He grows big tomatoes in his garden. (xii) He eats as often 
as he can. (xiii) What is he eating now? (xiv) She moved the 
chair to the table. (xv) He moved away from the window. 
(xvi) Can you answer correctly? (xvii) I can answer the last 
question. 


B. Verbs of Incomplete Predication. } 

There is another class of verbs that do not indicate 
‘actions at all. They are not verbs of doing but verbs 
of being and becoming. ‘The most important verbs of 
this group are to be and to become. But there are 
others, e.g. to seem, to appear, to grow or turn (when 
these mean to become). You have learnt that such 
verbs always need a complement to complete the 
meaning. So they are called verbs of incomplete pre- 
dication. The complement may be a noun or an 
adjective. 

We saw that while subject and object of a transitive 
verb usually refer to different things, subject and com- 
plement refer to the same thing, e.g. 

(a) Arjun was the hero of the Mahabharata. (b) 
Columbus is the discoverer of America. (c) The boy 
from the log cabin became the President of the United 
States. 

In these sentences the person at the two ends of the 
sentence is the same, and the complement is in the same 
case as the subject, i.e., nominative case after the verb. 


EXERCISE TWO 
In the following sentences the verbs are transitive or intransi-- 
tive or verbs of incomplete predication. Find the verbs and say 
which kind they are: 
(i) The bees flew out and stung him. (ii) People grow rice in hot 
Jands. (iii) She is growing fast. (iv) He grew pale with fear. 
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(v) The train has just appeared round the corner. (vi) He appears 
a very intelligent boy. (vii) The bear turned the big stone over 
and ate the insects under it. (viii) The man turned round and 
came back. (ix) The man turned traitor to his country. (x) The 
cat is lying in the sun. (xi) The hen has just laid an egg. (xii) Lie 
still. (xiii) Be still. (xiv) He seems a hard-working boy. 
(xv) Dick worked hard in the kitchen when he was a boy. 
(xvi) He did all kinds of work. (xvii) Afterwards Dick became 
his master’s partner. 


Lesson VIII 


VERBS: Active and Passive Voice (i) 


A. Since transitive verbs have both subject and 
object they have two ends, a doing and a receiving 
end. The doing end is the active end and the receiving 
end is the passive end. z 

Usually we think of the action from the point of view 
of the doer of it, and we use the active form of the 
verb, e.g. You might say: 

(a) My naughty little brother ate all the cakes before 
I came home. 


(b) That boy drank up all the water in my water- 
bottle. 

You begin with the “naughty little brother” or “that 
boy” perhaps because you are angry with them. 

But perhaps you are thinking of the action rather 
than the doer; here it is the loss of the cakes or the 


water. Then you begin your sentence with these and 
say: 


(i) All the cakes were ea 
brother. 

(ii) All the water in my water-bottle was drunk by 
that boy. 

In (a) and (b) the subject is the doer of the action. 
So the verb is in the Active Voice. In (i) and (ii) the 
subject is the receiver of the action. The verb is in the 
Passive Voice. 

B. How do we make the passive voice? 

l. The object in the active sentence becomes the 


ten by my naughty little 
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subject in the passive sentence. 

2. The passive verb is made with the helping verb 
“be” (am, is, are: was, were; shall be; will be; has been;. 
had been, etc.) and the past participle of the chief verb,. 
e.g. “were eaten,” “was drunk.” 

The old subject, the agent or doer, now appears at 
the end of the sentence after the preposition by, e.g. 
“by my little brother,” “by that boy.” 

But we usually use the passive voice when we are more 
interested in the action than in the agent; so we often. 
omit this phrase by + object. . 

C. Notice the forms of the passive for the simple 
tenses. 

(a) Present: The grocer sells tea. Tea is sold by the: 
grocer. 

(b) Past: Someone stole my pen yesterday. My pen 
was stolen yesterday. 

(c) Future: The postman will soon bring the letters.. 
The letters will soon be brought by the postman. 

Notice also the form with can, may, must, etc. 

(a) I can hear a bulbul calling. A bulbul can be 
heard calling. 

(b) In the monsoon we may see the wonderful nests: 
of the weaver-bird everywhere. In the monsoon the 
wonderful nests of the weaver-bird may be seen every- 
where. 

(c) You must finish your homework before you go: 
out. Your homework must be finished before you go 


out. 
EXERCISE ONE 
Put this passage in the passive voice. It is all present tense: 
I love my dog and he loves me. I feed him and he guards me. 
He guards us all. He guards my house too. When I come home- 
he greets me and I pet him. 
EXERCISE TWO 


Put this passage in the passive voice. It is all past tense: 
Manu loved the bullocks. They ploughed his father’s fields,- 
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‘They pulled the cart. Every evening he took them to the river 
to drink and then he fed them and patted them. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Put this passage in the passive voice. It is mostly in the 
future tense: 

Why don’t you do your homework? Tomorrow the teacher 
will punish you. He will keep you in. He won’t allow you to 
go home till you finish your work. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Put these sentences in the passive voice: 


(i) You must always eat the bread and butter before you can 
have a cake. (ii) They must pay their bills by the end of the 
month. (ili) They can pay them earlier, of course. (iv) You 
may take the book home. 


a 


EXERCISE FIVE 
Put these sentences in the passive voice: 


(1) Present Tense. (i) People grow rice in hot countries. (ii) Dogs 
always chase cats. (iii) Do cats eat mice? (iv) People keep 
animals in cages in the Zoo. (v) Many visitors visit the Zoo. 
(vi) The keepers feed the animals every evening. (vii) Don’t the 
keepers feed them in the morning also? 


(2) Past Tense. (i) Ramesh threw the ball carelessly and broke 
a window. (ii) Did he break the window on purpose? (iii) Two 
engines pulled the train up the ghat. (iv) Did you write your 
letter before breakfast? (v) Kamala took a book from the library 
last week. (vi) She didn’t return it this week and others wanted 
at. 

(3) Future Tense. (i) The teacher will punish Ramesh tomorrow 
for his carelessness. (ii) I shall mend the tyre tomorrow.” (iii) My 
elder brother will help me.* (iv) We shall make a rope bridge 
tomorrow.* (v) The scoutmaster will help us.* (vi) The teacher 
will correct our mistakes. 


(4) Can, may, must, etc. (i) The big boys can carry the heavy 
luggage. (ii) Can they lift that trunk? (ñi) You may still catch 
that train. (iv) We must post our letters early. (v) Must we post 
‘them at the post office? (vi) They should correct their mistakes, 
(vii) Should they do it immediately or can they do it later? 


* Be careful of the change from shall to will if the new subject 
is in the third person, and also the other way round. 
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D. Passive into Active. 

You have learnt that we commonly use the passive 
voice when we are more interested in the action than 
in the doer of it. So we often leave out the agent 
(i.e. the phrase with by) as in the following passages. 
When you re-write them in the active voice you will 
need the agent for the new subject. Use People or. 
They or Someone or Men for the new subjects. Note 
that these nouns and pronouns are all indefinite. 


EXERCISE SIX 


Write these passages again in the active voice: 
(1) Present Passive. A lot of work is done in the night and early 
morning before children wake up. Newspapers are printed in 
the night. Bread is baked in the night. Cows are milked before 
dawn. The newspapers and the milk and the bread are brought 
to our doors in the early morning. 
(2) Past Passive. The new steel city was built only ten years ago. 
The jungle was cleared, trees were cut down, the undergrowth 
was burnt down. Roads were made and houses were built. Rail- 
way lines were laid; and goods and people were carried to and 
fro quickly. Coal was brought from one place and iron from 
another. Steel was produced in large quantities. 
(3) Future Passive (Use The birds or They or The cock-bird or 
The hen-bird as the new subjects). The monsoon is coming and the 
tree near the tank will be occupied again by the weaver-birds. 
Old nests will be torn down and new ones will be built. Strips 
of paddy leaves will be torn off and they will be wound tightly 
round a branch. Then they will be woven in and out until a 
long neck is made. Then the neck will be widened and a roof 
will be formed. It will be shaped like a bell. Then a bar will 
be made across the mouth of the bell. More strips will be brought 
and one end of the bell will be closed up to make a little room 
for the eggs. The other end will be made longer to form an 
entrance-tube. Then the room will be occupied by the hen-bird 
and the eggs will be laid. The roof must be strengthened and 
the entrance-tube lengthened by the cock-bird. Then a new nest 
may be built by him for another hen. 
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Lesson IX 


VERBS: Active and Passive Voice (ii) 


A. The passive of the perfect and continuous tenses. 

Look at these sentences: } , Me aci 

(a) Mother has cooked the dinner and is bringing it 
to the table. one 

(b) The dinner has been cooked and is being brought 
to the table. : 

(c) The boy scouts had finished their work and were 
playing games. 

(d) Work had been finished and games were being 
played in the scout camp. 


EXERCISE ONE 

Put these sentences in the Passive voice: ° 
(1) These are in the perfect tenses. (i) Someone has taken my 
pencil. (ii) The wind has blown out the candle. (iii) A motor- 
car has knocked down a woman in the street. (iv) The doctor 
has taken the woman to hospital. (v) Have you counted your 
money again? (vi) The postman has put a letter under the door. 
(vii The children have seen all the animals in the Zoo. (viii) Have 
the keepers fed the animals yet? (ix) Someone had left the elec- 
tric light on all night. (x) They had arranged a meeting of the 
School Nature Study Club today, but now they have postponed 
it till Saturday. (xi) Why have they postponed it? (xii) Lightning 
had struck down a tree the night before we reached the wood. 
(2) These are in the continuous tenses. (i) At the Community 
Projects people are doing a lot of useful work. (ii) They are 
digging many new wells and repairing old ones, (iii) They are 
building new schools. (iv) They are Opening dispensaries, too. 
(v) The farmers are planting good seed. (vi) Were they using 
inferior seed before? (vii) They are growing more fruit. 


i cing more honey too? 


em; ) ` _ (x) They were starving 
the people inside. (xi) The girl was laying the table. (xii) She 


B. Some verbs have both direct and indirect objects. 

To make the passive voice it is more usual to begin 
with the indirect (personal) object, e.g. 

(a) They gave the poor beggar some food. (b) The 
poor beggar was given some food. 
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But if the direct object is uppermost in our minds, we 
can also say: Some food was given to the poor beggar. 


EXERCISE TWO 

Write these in the passive voice in two ways, first with the 
indirect (or personal) object as the new subject: 
(i) Father sent Sharad a beautiful book with pictures. (ii) They 
offered him money for helping them. (iii) Has the headmaster 
given the boy leave of absence? (iv) He has refused the boy 
permission to be absent. (v) The wound is causing the man 
much pain. (vi) We left him half the food. (vii) We are sending 
him a dictionary as a present. (viii) Kamala often buys Sharad 
coloured pencils from the school store. (ix) His aunt brings 
Sharad some fruit on Sundays. 


C. Some intransitive verbs with prepositions. 
‘We have seen that only transitive verbs can be put 
in the passive voice, because only they have a receiving 
end. But there is one exception. Some intransitive 
verbs are followed by a preposition which is almost 
part of the verb. The verb and the preposition form 
one whole. These can be put in the passive. Study 
these examples: 

(a) The big girls looked after the small children. The 
small children were looked after by the big girls. 

(b) Someone will look into the matter. The matter 
will be looked into. 

(c) His aunt brought him up. He was brought up by 
his aunt. 

Note that the preposition accompanies the verb in 
the passive voice. ` 


EXERCISE THREE 


Write these in the passive voice: 
(i) We must send for the doctor at once. (ii) You must not 
stare at strangers or laugh at them. (iii) We often leave out the 
agent in the passive sentence. (iy) You should work for success 
as well as hope for it. (v) You may have asked for my advice 
but you didn’t attend to it. (vi) Has anyone spoken to the police- 
man about the matter? 


D. Summary of the forms for the passive voice. 
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Here is a summary of the forms for the passive voice 
with the verb give as an example. 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Infinitive (to) give (to) be given 
Present participle {giving : being given 
Perfect infinitive |(to) have given (to) have been given 
Simple present He gives He is given 


Present continuous 
Present perfect 
Simple past 

Past continuous 
Past perfect 
Simple future - 
Future perfect* 


He is giving 
He has given 
He gave 

He was giving 
He had given 
He will give 


He will have given 


He is being given 

He has been given 

He was given 

He was being given 
He had been given 

He will be given 

He will have been given 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Substitute in the above table (i) I with the verb love and 
(ii) they with the verb show and repeat all the forms. 


Note that if you substitute verbs like eat, drink, 
break, you must use the pronoun /t in the passive forms 


to make sense. 


Here are a few special cases of the passive voice: 
E. Passive form of the present participle: doing and 


being done. 


(a) They could hear the lark singing its song. 
They could hear the song being sung. 

(b) They could hear the men beating drums. 
They could hear the drums being beaten. 


(i) We saw people waving handkerchiefs. 


EXERCISE FIVE 
Write these sentences in the passive: 


(ii) I remember some- 


one telling that story before. (iii) I saw someone carrying away 


the box. 
food cooking. 


(iv) Can you smell something burning? (v) I can smell 


* The future continuous is practically never used in the passive 
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F. The passive form of the infinivite: (to) do and (to)! 
be done. 

(a) There is plenty of work to do. 

There is plenty of work to be done. 

(b) He has fo finish this first. 

This has to be finished first. 


EXERCISE SIX 


Write these sentences in the passive: 
(i) The teacher wants someone to post this letter immediately. 
(ii) You ought to polish your shoes. (iii) You have to write this. 
exercise before that. (iv) The class ought to read more story books 
in English. (v) He wants someone to notice him all the time. 
(vi) You may finish your homework later, but you must give it 
in on Monday.* (vii) We must not damage anything.* 
(Begin: “Nothing ..). (viii) We must leave everything spotlessly 
clean.* (ix) There are clothes to wash, mend and iron. (x) There 
are vegetables to clean, peel and cook. 


G. Passive form of the perfect infinitive: (to) have 
done and (to) have been done. 

The perfect infinitive is used after ought, should, 
might, etc. It usually implies that the action has not 
been performed, (except with may), e.g. 

(a) The boys should have taken their water-bottles- 
on the hike. 

(b) Water-bottles should have been taken on the 
hike. 


EXERCISE SEVEN 


Write these sentences in the passive voice: 
(i) The hunter could have shot the tiger. (ii) The stone might 
have broken the window. (iii) We ought to have learnt that 
lesson last week. (iv) The child may have swallowed the pin. 
(v) You should not have forgotten the salt. 


EXERCISE EIGHT 


In the following sentences, use the verb in brackets in the 
correct form for tense and voice. Not all the verbs are in the 
passive voice: 

(i) Animals (catch) in jungles and (take) to the zoos in distant 
countries. They (carry) by train and ship and even (fly) by air 


* Draw attention to the infinitive without to after may, must, 
should etc. 
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tense). (ii) I (buy) this sari at Ahmedabad last week 
eee a to from Delhi by Father (past tense). 
ii) The cinchona tree (grow) for its bark from which quinine 
obtain) (present tense). (iv) The man (take) to hospital after the 
accident (past tense). (v) Vegetable milk (produce) at the Central 
‘Food Research Institute and other kinds of food such as sub- 
-stitute rice (make) also (continuous tense). (vi) Food (cook) 
by the scouts in the open when the storm burst (continuous 
tense). (vii) Objects, thousands of years old (dig) up at Mohenjo- 
«daro. Many of them (put) in museums and (can_ see) there 
(present perfect and passive infinitive with can). (viii) The fish 
in the aquarium (feed) already so the children (disappoint) be- 
cause they (come) to see them eating (past and past perfect). 


LEssoN X 
SENTENCE STUDY j 


1. Simple Sentences 
A. Look at the following sentences: 


(a) Aesop lived in Greece a long time ago. (b) Once 
he carried a heavy basket of loaves on a long journey. 
{c) Fables and parables are old stories. (d) Aesop told 
the people stories. 

(a) has no object; (b) has an object; (c) has a com- 
plement; (d) has two objects, direct and indirect. 

But all these are simple sentences because they have 
only one finite verb, i.e. a verb going with a subject. 
In (c) there is really only one subject. We think of 
fables and parables together. 


EXERCISE ONE 

Form eight simple sentences, two without an object, two with 
an object, two with a complement, two with direct and indirect 
objects: 
_-B. Look at these sentences: 

(a) Lying on his back Manu watched the stars. 

(b) Manu was lying on his back to watch the stars. 

(c) Manu was watching the sky filled with stars. 

These are all simple sentences. All these, too, have 
only one finite verb. Lying in (a), to watch in (b), 
filled in (c), are not finite verbs. What are they? 
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EXERCISE TWO : 

Join these pairs of sentences to make longer simple sentences: 
G) The dog went into the stable. He-wanted to lie in the hay. 
(ii) The cattle found the dog. He was lying in the hay. (iii) Each 
of the children had a packet of food. It was wrapped in a banana 
leaf. (iv) The unhappy cats watched their cake. It was dis- 
appearing fast. (v) The monkey came down. He was going to 
divide the cake between the cats. (vi) I picked up a piece of 
paper. It was torn down the middle. 
- C. These are simple sentences too: 

(a) It was time for the slaves to start on the journey. 

(b) It was difficult for Aesop to carry a heavy load. 
EXERCISE THREE 

Form some simple sentences on this pattern beginning: It is 
difficult/easy; It is time. 7 


2. Statements, Questions, Commands and Requests, 
5 and Exclamations 
_ A. A sentence is a group of words that makes 
complete sense and every sentence has a finite verb. 
Notice these different kinds of sentences: 

1. A statement tells us something, e.g. The cats were 
quarrelling over their cake. 
- 2. A question (or interrogative. sentence) asks some- 
thing, e.g. : : 

What did the monkey do? Why were the cats quar- 


telling? Who got the cake? : ; 
: 3. A command or request (or imperative sentence) 


tells someone to do something, e.g. Agree among your- 


selves. 
All these may be affirmative (positive) or negative, 


e.g. 
< (a) The cats didn’t get any cake. (Negative state- 
ment) 
. (b) Didn't the monkey get it all? (Negative question) 
(c) Don’t quarrel. (Negative command) 
A negative command is sometimes called a prohibi- 


tive sentence. 
EXERCISE ONE 


Form some statements, questions and commands both affirma- 
tive and negative. : 
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B. Notice a fourth kind of sentence. 
Exclamations express some feeling like surprise, 
anger, Joy, e.g. 3 } 
How selfish the dog was! How silly the cats were? 
What a naughty boy you are! 
EXERCISE TWO 


Divide all the sentences given above into subject and predicate- 
You must arrange the questions and exclamations as statements. 


When you have finished the exercise, notice this: 
1. The word order in a question is different from the 
word order in a statement: the finite verb comes before 


the subject, except when the subject is an interrogative 
pronoun. 


2. In imperative and prohibitive sentences the subject 
(you) has usually to be supplied. o 

3. The word order in exclamations (beginning with 
How or What) is different from the word order in 
statements, and also from the word order in questions; 
the verb comes at the end. 


EXERCISE THREE 
Turn these sentences into as many questions as possible. You 
may begin with Do, Does, Did or you may begin with the inter- 
Togative words: What? Where? How? When? and Who? Note 
that the word order does not change when the question begins 
with Who, because the subject is an interrogative pronoun: 
(i) The boy puts his books in his bag carefully every morning. 
Gi) The children drink their bottle of milk happily every 
afternoon at school. (iii) The children put up their tent quickly 
by the riverside on Friday evening. 
EXERCISE FOUR 
Rewrite the following sentences so that they are in the. 
imperative form (either affirmative or negative.) The negative 
form is a prohibition: 
gree among yourselves. 


(iii) You must learn a lesson from the Story of the cats and 


their cake. (iv) You must not be idle. (v) You mustn’t quarrel 
among yourselves. (vi) You mustn’t cry over spilt milk. 
EXERCISE FIVE 


Rewrite these statements as exclamations beginning with What 
or How: 


(i) She is a funny little girl, (ii) Your head feels very hot. (iii) 
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It's a very hot day today. (iv) It’s raining very hard. (v) We 
are all shadows and we pursue shadows. 
3. Compound Sentences 

We can group sentences in another way: Simple., 
compound or complex. 

Simple sentences have only one finite verb. 

Look at the following compound sentences: 

(a) Yo-Sing’s father was a nobleman and she lived 
in a palace. 

(b) Yo-Sing’s father was a nobleman, but her lover- 
was a craftsman. 

We can join two or more simple sentences with con-- 
junctions like and, but, so, either....or, neither... . 
nor, therefore, and others and make compound sen- 
tences. The first sentence is the main clause and the 
others are co-ordinate clauses, i.e. equal in rank to the 
first. (A clause is a sentence which is part of a larger 
sentence). In your first grammar book you learnt that 
and, but, therefore, etc. are co-ordinating conjunctions; 
that means conjunctions that join clauses that are 
co-ordinate or of equal rank. 

EXERCISE ONE 

Join these groups of simple sentences and make compound’ 
sentences. Use and, but, either... or, neither . . . nor, so, therefore: 
(i): Aesop collected old fables. He wrote new ones. (ii) He 
had an ugly clumsy body. He had an intelligent mind and a 
fearless heart. (iii) Perhaps we shall sink to the bottom of the 
pail. Perhaps the dairy-maid will kill us. (iv) The cheerfuk 
frog did not sink to the bottom. The dairy-maid did not kill 
him. (v) He is talking. You are playing. I am working. (vi) 
Dick was a brave hard-working boy. He got on well. He 
finally became Lord Mayor of London. (vii) The Sultan’s 
chief minister was a faithful servant of the Sultan and of the: 
people. He dared to tell the Sultan to change his ways. (viii). 


` He was prudent. He put his advice in the form of a story. (ix). 


The owls are happy in your kingdom. The people are not. 
4. Complex Sentences 
Complex sentences also have more than one finite- 
verb; but the clauses are not co-ordinate, i.e. of equal- 
rank. One is the principal or main clause and the- 
others are subordinate to it, i.e. they depend on it. 
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“These subordinate clauses do the work of adjectives or 
nouns or adverbs. You will learn them in later lessons. 


LESSON XI 


PHRASES 


JA. Sentences, Clauses, Phrases. i 

1. A sentence is a group of words that makes com- 
plete sense by itself. Every sentence has a finite verb. 
== 2. A clause has a finite verb also. but it is a sentence 
which is part of a longer sentence. . 

3. A phrase is a group of words without a finite verb 
‘forming part of a sentence. 

B. Phrases can do the work of adjectives, adverbs 
vand nouns. ‘ 

« Adjective phrases. 

Look at these sentences: 
` The bear cub with the dark brown coat is the brother; 
ithe bear cub with the light brown coat is the sister. 

Here with the dark brown coat and with the light 
«brown coat are adjective phrases qualifying “bear cub.” 

EXERCISE ONE 
i Pick out the adjectives or adjective phrases in the following 
‘Sentences and say what noun they qualify: 
(i) Look at your inky fingers. (ii) Look at your fingers all covered 
with ink! (iii) I saw the lazy boy. (iv) I saw the boy sitting 
back in his seat and yawning. (v) Each child had a small packet 
of sweets wrapped in paper (two phrases). 

_ Note that phrases often begin with a preposition, 
‘a present participle or a past participle. 

C. Adverb phrases. These do the work of adverbs. ° 
“They answer the questions How? When? Where? For 
what purpose? after verbs. Look at these sentences: 

(a) Arjun could run fast. Here fast is an adverb of 
manner modifying the verb “could run.” 

(b) Arjun could run like a deer. Here like a deer 
is an adverb phrase of manner modifying the verb 
“could run.” 
a EXERCISE TWO 
~ Find the adverbs and -adverb phrases in the following: state 
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whether they. are adverbials of manner, time, place, or purpose- 
and what verb they modify: 
(i) Arjun fought bravely. (ii) Arjun fought with great bravery. 
(iii) The goat stood there. (iv) The goat stood under the tree.. 
(v) Vishnu came home late (two adverbs). (vi) Vishnu came 
back to his hut long after sunset (two phrases). (vii) Suddenly” 
he saw an old woman. (viii) All at once he saw an old woman.. 
(ix) The tomato fell out and immediately he stepped on it (three- 
adverbials). (x) The tomato fell out of the basket and the next. 
moment he stepped on it (three adverbials, all phrases). (xi) The- 
goat ran away. (xii) The goat ran into the forest. (xiii) The: 
bear climbed up the tree to get honey (two phrases). 
EXERCISE THREE 

The same phrase may be an adjective phrase or an adverb» 
phrase, according to its use in a sentence. Pick out the phrases 
in the following sentences and say whether they are adjective or- 
adverb phrases and what noun or verb they go with: 
(iy The view from the window is very pretty. (ii) The dog jumped’ 
in through the window. (iii) They ring the bell at five o’clock for 
games (two phrases). (iv) The bell at five o'clock tells us that- 
it is time for games (two phrases). (v) He is sitting in the corner. 
(vi) I like a seat in the corner. (vii) A shadow like a cat’s couldi 
be seen on the wall. (viii) Lakshman could climb like a cat. 


D. Noun phrases. 

Phrases can also do the work of nouns, i.e. they can 
be the subject of verbs and the object of verbs or pre- 
positions. 

Look at these sentences: : 

(a) The visitor did not know the city. Here city is 
a noun, object of the verb “did know.” 

(b) The visitor did not know what to see, where to 
go, how to get to places. Here what to see, where to go, 
how to get to places are noun phrases, object of the: 
verb “did know.” 

(c) Running round the playground will soon make 
you warm. Here running round the playground is a. 
noun phrase, subject of the verb “will make.” 

Note that noun phrases often contain verbal nouns,. 
ie. infinitives or verbal nouns in ing. You learnt in: 
your First Grammar that verbal nouns in ing are called 


Gerunds. EXERCISE FOUR 
Find the noun phrases in the following sentences and state- 
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whether they are subject of a verb, object of a verb or object of 
+a preposition: y s 
1G) He doesn’t know what to do about it. Gi) I hate learning 
grammar. (iii) I know where to go, but how to get there in time 
-is the difficulty. (iv) Swimming in a tank is dangerous. (v) I 
-like all exercise except walking on a straight road. (vi) He is 
‘very fond of reading poetry aloud. (vii) Dogs and cats like to 
Hie in the sun. (viii) It is important to swim well. 


Lesson XII 


ANALYSIS: Simple Sentences 


You learnt in Book I how to analyse or break up a 
‘simple sentence into its parts. Let us recall briefly 
what we do. Every sentence must have a finite verb, 
-so (1) we find the finite verb. We make sure that it 
ds finite by asking who? or what? before it and so (2) get 
‘the subject. (3) If it is a transitive verb we ask whom? 
or what? after it and get the object. If it is a verb like 
to be or to become we get, not the object, but the 
complement. (4) We ask questions to get the extension 
of the verb. We ask where? when? why? how? how 
much? for what purpose? after the verb and get ex- 
tensions of place, time, reason, manner, degree, purpose. 
(5) The subject and the object may have adjectives or 
adjective phrases going with them; these are enlarge- 
ments of the subject or the object. We may have 
separate columns for them, or we may include them 
in the subject and object columns only and underline 
the main subject or object. 

Study how the following sentences are analysed 
below in tabular form: 

(a) All day long the little brown lark flies high up in 
‘the sky singing its beautiful song. (b) The careless 
little sparrow builds an untidy nest made of grass, 
cotton and feathers loosely woven together. (c) Did 
‘they suffer any bad misfortune after the storm? (d) 
Rana Pratap Singh was the hero of a hundred fights. 
{e) In order to catch fish, the big bear often sat quite 
still for hours at a stretch beside the stream. 
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EXERCISE ONE 


Analyse thé following simple sentences : 
(i) All day long the mother lark sits in her nest in the grass 
listening to her mate’s song. (ii) The weaver-bird, a cousin of 
the sparrow, is a most careful little builder. (iii) He always 
chooses the toughest leaves or grass for his yarn. (iv) The bird 
is tearing a strip of paddy leaf to weave with. (v) The nests, 
hanging from the end of a branch, swing in the wind and rain. 
(vi) Usually the weaver-bird chooses the east side of a tree so 
as to be protected from the southwest monsoon by the leafy top. 
(vii) The sparrow’s nest is an untidy cup made of grass, rags, 
paper, cotton, feathers, all loosely woven together. (vii) Once 
a pair of sparrows decided to build their nest on top of a street 
lantern. (ix) Every night the grass put there in the day was 
burnt up completely. (x) Lying on his back he watched the 
sky filled with stars. (xi) All round the house was the black 
night. (xii) The pale moon rose behind the tall trees. (xiii) Three 
jolly gentlemen in coats of red Rode their horses up to bed. (xiv) 
The name of the new capital city of East Punjab is Chandigarh. 
(xv) London, the capital of England, stands at the mouth of 
the Thames, England’s largest river. (xvi) Every day the 
starving poor gathered round Bishop Hatto’s door. (xvii) Babar 
and his strongest men trampled the snow down to make the way 
easier for the others. (xviii) How daring Babar must have been 
to come to India with such a small army! (xix) Why did Babar 
refuse to take shelter in the small cave? (xx) Here is a cave 
big enough to hold all of us! (xxi) Babar always wrote in his 
diary every night. (xxii) Prithvi Raj, the hero of a hundred fights, 
was defeated by Mohammed of Ghor at the Second Battle of 
Tarain because of the disunity among the Rajputs. (xxiii) For 
several days the poor boy wandered alone about the streets in 
order to find work. (xxiv) Dick Whittington became Lord Mayor 
of London three times. (xxv) All through the winter the bears 
slept quietly in their cave. (xxvi) In Spring they came out stiff 
and hungry to look for food. (xxvii) Did you see the two little 
boys by the door? (xxviii) All the little mice ran after the farmer’s 
wife. (xxix) Losing your temper won’t help you. (xxx) It is 


silly to lose your temper. (xxxi) To cry over spilt milk is no use., 


(xxxii) It is no use crying over spilt milk. (xxxiii) Running up 
and down the tree, the woodpecker taps all the time at the trunk 
in order to gét the insects out. (xxxiv) King Saul put his own 
heavy armour on David to protect him from wounds. f 


e 
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Lesson XIII 
NOUNS AND NOUN SUBSTITUTES 


A. Nouns and noun substitutes. 

We cannot always tell, by looking at a word, what it is, . 
whether it is a noun, verb, adjective, etc. We can decide- 
only when we see what work it does in a particular” 
sentence. In English very many words can be nouns. 
or verbs; others can be adjectives or pronouns, others. 
can be adverbs or prepositions. Even the word man 
is not always a noun, e.g. 

So many of the men (noun) were ill or dead that- 
there were not enough to man (verb) the ship. 

„In this section we shall study the different substitutes- 
that can take the place of a noun. 

B. Nouns and noun substitutes as subjects. 

The chief work of a noun is to act as subject of a 
sentence. Let us take a few sentences and divide them 
into subject and predicate. 


Subject 


Predicate 


(a) Noun 


(b) Pronoun 


Adjective 


Verbal Noun: 
Infinitive 
Verbal Noun: 
in ing. 

Noun Phrase 
with infinitive 
Noun Phrase 
with gerund 
Noun 


The sea 

It 

The deep 

To work 
Working 

To work hard 
Learning 


grammar 
His arrival 
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stretched all 
around us. 

stretched all 
around us. 

stretched all 
around us. 

is the law of life. 


is the law of life. }' 


is the key to 
_ success. 
is not difficult. 


is uncertain. 


Subject Predicate 


(i) Noun Phrase}! The time of is uncertain. 
his coming 
(j) Noun Clause] When he will | is uncertain. 
come 
‘| (k) Noun Clause | That he will | is certain. 
come 
Let us study our noun substitutes. 
(b) is the commonest substitute for a noun — a 
-pronoun. 
(c) the deep is an adjective standing for that which 
.is deep, i.e. the deep sea. 
Notice: when adjectives stand for nouns, they have 
the before them. 
(d) and (e) are both parts of verbs. The one is an 
infinitive, the other is the form in ing. You learnt last 
year that verbal nouns ending in ing are called gerunds. 
You will find that these “verbal nouns” are common 
Moun substitutes. 


(f) and (g) are phrases or groups of words (without 
a finite verb). These phrases are really expansions of 
ithe verbal noun. Verbal nouns behave like nouns 
because they are themselves subjects. But they also 
behave like verbs: they take objects or are modified by 
adverbs. 

In (h), (i) and (j), notice how the noun arrival be- 
-comes a noun phrase and then a noun clause. 

A phrase is a group of words without a finite verb. 

A clause is a group of words with a subject and finite 
-verb of its own, but it is part of a larger sentence. Since 
this clause does the work of a noun it is a noun clause, 
subject of a verb. We shall study clauses more fully 
ilater. 


EXERCISE ONE 


In the sentences given above, state the subject and the verb 
ult goes with. 
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EXERCISE TWO 


(1) Make sentences with these subjects: (i) Anything (ii) The rich 
Gii) The brave (iv) What (v) Someone. 

(2) Use these phrases as subjects of sentences: (i) A stitch in time 
(ii) To go to bed early (iii) The traffic in Bombay (iv) To drive a 
car fast (v) Standing on your head (vi) To be silent (vii) Digging 
a well (viii) All the money in the world. 

(3) Use these noun clauses as subjects of sentences: (i) When the 
plane leaves (ii) How it happened (iii) That crows are black (iv) 


What he says (v) Where sea and sky meet. 


C. Nouns and noun substitutes as objects. 
The object of a transitive verb, like the subject, is a 


noun or a noun equivalent. 


lents in the object column below. 


Study the noun equiva- 


SOBIECT PREDICATE 
VERB OBJECT 
(a) Sharad |wants a new pencil | noun 
(b) Sharad |wants it pronoun 
(c) Sharad |wants to buy a new| phrase with 
pencil infinitive 
(d) Sharad |likes drawing phrase with 
pictures gerund 
(e) The should the weak adjective 
strong help 
(£) Someone lhas stolen | the contents | phrase 
of my bag 
(g) We don’t like| learning phrase with 
gfammar gerund 
(h) We hope to win the phrase with 
match infinitive 
(i) We hope that we shall | clause 
win the 
match 
(j) Uncle has me a cycle noun 
promised 
(k) Uncle fhas to give me a | phrase with 


promised 


cycle 
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infinitive 


PREDICATE 


ee VERB OBJECT 
0) Uncle fhas that he will clause 
promised | give me a 
cycle 
(m) He doesn’t | how to get phrase with 
know there infinitive 
(n) He doesn’t how he clause 
know should get 
there 


In (j), (k), (1) notice how the noun develops into a 
noun phrase and then a noun clause. Yn (h) and (i), 
and also in (m) and (n), the noun phrase develops into 
a noun clause. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Find the objects in the sentences given above and state of what 
verb they are the object. 


EXERCISE FOUR 
(1) Make sentences with these phrases for objects: (i) to lie in 
the sun (ii) taking castor oil (iii) what to do about it (iv) a plan 


of action (v). doing nothing (vi) when to start (vii) to read a 
good book. 


(2) Make sentences with these clauses for objects: (i) that he 
would give me a pen (ii) whether he is alive or dead (iii) what it 
costs (iv) where it came from (v) when he will get here (vi) why 
he hasn’t yet come. 


D. From the tables given above you can see that a 
very common noun substitute is a verbal noun: infini- 
tive or gerund. as 

Note how verbal nouns, infinitive or gerund, are 
both nouns and verbs. As nouns both may be subjects 
of verbs or objects of verbs, and gerunds may also be 
objects of prepositions. As verbs they may take an 
object or be modified by adverbials. Notice also that 
the verbal noun can be a subject, but it can never have 
a subject: it is not a finite verb. 
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EXERCISE FIVE 


In the following sentences show how the verbal nouns are 
both nouns and verbs: 


(i) Everybody likes to see a happy face. (ii) No one 
enjoys taking castor oil. (iii) To shout loudly is not argument. 
div) Growing vegetables is a useful occupation. (v) He has the 
habit of speaking loudly. (vi) He likes reading poetry aloud. (vii) 
To drive carefully is far better than to drive fast. (viii) Sharad 
is fond of watching birds. (ix) To learn to spell correctly is 
important. 


Lesson XIV 


PRONOUNS: (i) Personal, Possessive, Reflexive, 
Emphasizing, and the Impersonal Use of /t 


1. Personal Pronouns 


A. You know that pronouns stand for nouns; so, like 
nouns, they have number, gender and case. i 


The first big class of pronouns have separate forms 
for gender and number. Unlike nouns, these change 
their form to show case also, 


This is the class of personal pronouns, so called 
because they have different forms for the “three 
persons;” (a) the speaker or the First Person; (b) the 
person spoken to or the Second Person; and (c) the 
person spoken about or the Third Person. That is why 
in reported speech the pronouns change according to 
the reporter, e.g. 

(a) I said to Manu, “I saw you at the party,” becomes 
I said to Manu that I had seen him at the party. (b) You 
said to Manu, “I saw you at the party,” becomes You 
said to Manu that you had seen him at the party. 

With the personal pronouns we may group the 
possessives (in two forms) and the reflexive and 
emphasizing pronouns. These two classes come from 
the personal pronouns. 


Revise your knowledge of personal pronouns by 
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studying this table thoroughly. Notice the second 
` person singular form: 


Singular Plural 
Ist 2nd 3rd | Ist 2nd | 3rd 
per- | per- per- | per- | per- | per- 
son | son son | son | son | son 
Nomi- |I thou, |he, we | you |they 
native you | she, it 
Objec- | me | thee, |him, | us you | them 
tive you her, it 
Posses- | mine | thine, | his, | ours | yours | theirs | 
sive yours | hers $ 
Posses- | my thy, his, our |your | their 
sive your | her, 
(Adjec- its 
tive 
form) 


Reflex- | my- | thyself} him- | our- | your- | them- 
ive or self | your- | self, | selves | selves | selves 


Empha- self her- 
sizing self, 
itself 


EXERCISE ONE 


Revise your personal pronouns by substituting all the other 
nominative forms for I in the sentences below, and making 
corresponding changes in the other sentences: 


(i) Ihave a box. It belongs to me. It is my box. It is mine. 
(ii) I have hurt myself. 


Notice these points about the forms in the table of 
personal pronouns. 

Notice the old-fashioned second person singular 
form. Thou, thee, thine/thy, thyself. The verb with 
thou has an st or t at the end, e.g. thou art/wast; thow 
shalt/wilt; thou hast/hadst. 
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Long ago this second person singular of pronouns: 
was used much more often than it is today. It was used 
in everyday speech; and the plural form, you (instead 
of the singular) was used in polite conversation as a 
sign of respect. Today we use you (singular and plural)- 
when speaking to everyone. 

Thou, thee, thy, thine survive in sacred literature and 
sometimes in poetry. Do not use this second person 
singular, but you must understand it when it occurs in: 
poetry or in prose. 

B. Possessive pronouns. 

1. Remember that passive pronouns have two forms. 
One is clearly a pronoun because it stands by itself’ 
instead of a noun, e.g. This book is mine. 

The other form behaves like an adjective and goes 
with a noun, e.g. This is my book. 

Different grammarians have different opinions about 
the names of these two forms, but there is no doubt 
about their function. The first form is clearly a pro-- 
noun since it takes the place of a noun. The second 
form does the work of an adjective since it goes with. 
a noun. It may be called “the adjective form of the- 
possessive pronoun” or more simply “the possessive- 
adjective.” 

2. Remember the noun in the possessive case takes an 
apostrophe, but the possessive pronouns have no- 
apostrophe: yours, his, hers, its, ours, theirs. It is a 
common mistake to give them an apostrophe because 
the possessive noun has one. The apostrophe in it’s: 
occurs when it is a shortened form of /t is. Notice its- 
and it’s in the following. Let the dog have its ball; it’s 
its ball, not ours, nor yours, nor his, nor hers, nor- 
theirs. 

EXERCISE TWO 
Use its or it’s in the blanks : 
(i) — his book, not mine. (ii) Don’t sit on that chair; one of — 
legs is broken. (iii) That dog is wagging — tail as if it would wag 
it off. (iv) Let it wag — tail as it pleases, —— tail, not yours. (wy 
That is a clock and those are — hands; that is a table and those 
are — legs; this is a needle and this is — eye. (vi) — no use: 
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-getting excited. (vii) What are those birds? — a koel being chased 
«by a crow. While the crow is driving the male koel away from 
— nest, the female koel is probably laying — egg in the crow’s 
ynest. 


3. Notice also that its is a possessive adjective only; 
-there is no corresponding form as possessive pronoun. 

Study these sentences: 

(a) That box is mine and this pen is yours. That is 
-the box and that is its lid. 

(b) Your mother gives you all your dinner. She gives 
_you yours and the others theirs; she gives your brother 
his and your sister hers; she gives the dog its dinner 
-too (but not its alone). 


2. Reflexive and Emphasizing Pronouns 


A. The reflexive pronoun is an extension of the 
‘personal pronoun. 

Notice the difference between these: 

(a) He hurt you. (b) You’ve hurt yourself. 

-In (a) the subject and object are different. In (b) 
‘the object refers back to the subject (as a reflection in 
a mirror gives back one’s own image). We can use the 
reflexive pronoun object with certain verbs, e.g. hurt; 
wash, burn, cut, teach, see (in a mirror), etc. 

__ B. The same pronouns are used in a different way 
“in the following sentences: : 

(a) He did it all himself without any help. (b) Don’t 
_you remember that you yourself told me that? 

We could leave out himself and yourself in these 
-sentences. They are a repetition of the personal 
pronoun to add force or emphasis. When they are 
cused in this way, we call them emphasizing pronouns. 


EXERCISE ONE 


_ Use the right reflexive pronouns in the blanks: (i) Have you hurt 
-—, Ramesh? (ii) You boys must first go and wash — before 
you can have your dinner. (iii) Father cut — while he was 
shaving. (iv) Kamala taught — knitting. (v). God helps those who 
help —. (vi) Baby is too small to feed — yet. (vii) We lost — 
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in the jungle. (viii) The sparrow looked in the mirror and dashed 
= against the glass. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Use the right emphasizing pronouns in the blanks: (i) Tam quite 
sure the door was locked as I locked it — (ii) You'll have to do 
it —; I haven’t time to help you. (iii) Don’t come to the kitchen 
if you are tired, Mother; we can get dinner by — (iv) This engine 
works by —. (v) He — told me that he had done it. (vi) She 
made that nice cake all by —. (vii) One can’t cut down a big 
tree by —. 


LEssON XV 


PRONOUNS: (ii) Relative Pronouns 


A. A most important group of pronouns are relative 
pronouns. They are joining pronouns. 

They are pronouns standing for a noun, but they are 
also like conjunctions since they join sentences. You 
Jearnt about them last year and we shall mainly revise 
them through exercises in this lesson. Remember who 
(subject), whom (object), whose (possessive) for 
persons; which (subject and object) for things. 
Sometimes we use that instead of who and which. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Join these sentences using who,, which, that: 
(i) The cubs walked after Father Bear. He took them to the 
riverside. (ii) The bears used to crunch the lily bulbs. They were 
very sweet and crisp. (iii) They went to a river. Jt was full of fish. 


The word for which the relative pronoun stands 
is called its antecedent. Ante means before. The 
antecedent goes before the relative pronoun. In the 
sentences you have just made, put a line below each 
relative pronoun and two lines below its antecedent. 
Do this in all-the exercises that follow. 

In the sentences in the first exercise, the relative 
pronouns are subjects of verbs. But they may also be 
objects of verbs. Note: Relative pronouns, subjects or 
‘objects, always come at the beginning of the clause. 
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This is because they act as conjunctions as well as 
pronouns and the conjunction always comes at the 
beginning of the clause. ; 


EXERCISE TWO 
Join these sentences using whom, which, that: f ; 
(i) Father Bear led his family. He took them to the riverside. 
(ii) The bears loved to crunch the lily bulbs. They dug thenz 
out of the ground. (iii) Honey is a food; Bears love it most of all. 


Note: the relative pronoun for persons only, who, 
has the three forms: who (subject or nominative) 
whom (objective), whose (possessive), which and that 
do not change. 


EXERCISE THREE 

Join these sentences using who, whom, whose: ore 
(i) This is the boy. He spoke to you yesterday. (ii) This is the 
boy. You saw him yesterday. (iii) This is the boy. You took 
his book yesterday. (iv) Dick was.an orphan boy. He became 
the Lord Mayor of London three times, (v) Dick was the kitchen 
boy. The cook used to beat him. . (vi) Dick was a poor boy. 
His cat made him rich. (vii) Dick was’a poor boy. The ship's 
captain sold his cat for a lot of money. - 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Whom and which may bè objects of prepositions as well as of 
verbs. Join these sentences. The. whole phrase (preposition + 
relative pronoun object) will ‘go‘at the beginning of the clause: 
(i) That is a picture of the Bear Family. We read about them 
in a story. (ii) They lived in a cave. A stream flowed near it. 
Gii) This is the Book of Indian Animals. I told you of it 
yesterday. (iv) That is the train. I)came by it. (v) We saw 
cornfields. The corn was turning yellow in them. (vi) We saw 
some orchards also. The oranges were turning golden in them. 


B. Relative pronouns and ‘adjective clauses. 

Notice in all these cases we have joined two sentences 
and made a new sentence with two clauses. In these 
new sentences, the clause introduced by the relative 
_pronoun tells more about thè antecedent of the rela- 
tive pronoun, which is a noun in ‘the principal clause. 
The words that tell more about ‘nouns are adjectives. 
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So these are adjective clauses, e.g. (a) The brave pilot 
was given a medal. (b) The pilot who did the brave 
deed was given a medal. 

The adjective in (a) and the adjective clause in (b) 
both qualify the noun “pilot.” 

Adjective clauses, like noun clauses, are subordinate 
clauses since they depend on the main clause. The 
sentences are complex sentences. We shall learn more 
about complex sentences later. But remember this: 

Relative pronouns introduce adjective clauses. 
These adjective or adjectival clauses qualify a noun 
in the principal clause; this noun is the antecedent of 
the relative pronoun. 


EXERCISE FIVE 
dn the sentences that you have made in the preceding exercises, 
pick out the adjective clauses and state which noun in the prin- 
cipal clause they qualify. 


C. where, when, why with an antecedent. 


Notice the last two sentences in Exercise Four. We 
can use the relative adverb where instead of in which 
and join them. We can say: We saw cornfields where 
the corn was turning yellow. We saw orchards where 
the oranges were turning golden. We can do this 
because the relative adverb where means the place/in! 
at/to which. 

Similarly we can use the relative adverb when with 
a noun meaning the time at / in which; and the relative 
adverb why meaning the reason for which. 


EXERCISE SIX 


(1) Join these sentences using the relative adverb where: 

(i) Father Bear took them to a spot. Mountain lilies grew there. 
(ii) Baby Bear could not reach the hole in the tree. The bees 
had their nest there. (iii) The big bear found a hole under a 
rock. He could sleep in it in winter. (iv) That is the spot. The 
battle was fought there. 

(2) Join these sentences using the relative adverb when: 

(i) Sunday is the best day. You are sure to find him at home 
then. (ii) Four o’clock is the hour. The koels start to call then. 
(iii) It is better to do mathematics in the morning. One is fresh 
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then. (iv) 5 o’clock is the time. Our milkman brings the milk 


then. 
(3) Join these sentences with the relative adverb why after the 


noun reason: 
(i) You haven’t done this as well as usual. Tell me the reason. 
(ii) I don’t like Dr. Fell. I don’t know the reason. (iii) He hasn’t 
yet come. Do you know the reason? (iv) He was looking dis- 
turbed. He didn’t tell me the reason. 
EXERCISE SEVEN 

Analyse into clauses the new sentences that you have made in 
Exercise Six (i.e. find the different clauses and state the kind of 
clause and the relation between them). 


Note that where, when, why introduce an adjective 
clause when they are relative adverbs and have an 
antecedent. They really stand for the phrases at/to/in 
which or for which. You will learn later that they 
introduce other kinds of clauses also. 

D. The relative pronoun what. 

Note: what does not behave like other relative 
pronouns. It has no antecedent; it seems to be both 
antecedent and relative pronoun together, e.g. He 
gave me the things which I wanted or He gave me what 
I wanted. 


EXERCISE EIGHT 


Re-write the following sentences with what instead of the 
words in italics: 
(i) I told you that which I had heard. (ii) The goats ate the 
plants which they could find on the barren hills. (iii) He re- 
turned all that I had lent him. (iv) I know the thing which you 
want. (v) We’ve finished the gold thread that you brought be- 


fore. 
What is an adjective in the following sentences: 
(a) The goats ate what grass there was on the barren 
hills. 
(b) Take what money you can find in my purse. 


Use whatever instead of what and the sentence shows 
stronger feeling. 
E. The relative pronoun and its antecedent. 
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Here is one more thing to learn about relative 
pronouns. 

The relative pronoun must always be near its 
antecedent. 

Let us join some sentences by using relative pro- 
nouns and see what happens. 

(a) I have lost the pen. You gave it to me. This 
becomes: I have lost the pen which you gave me. (The 
personal pronoun it stands for pen and changes to the 
relative pronoun which; which keeps close to its 
antecedent pen). 

(b) That book is mine. /¢ has fallen down. This 
becomes: That book which has fallen down is mine. 
(Here, too, it stands for book and changes to which; 
which goes close to its antecedent, book. But book is 
here the subject of the principal clause. So the whole 
of the adjective clause comes between the subject and 
the verb of the principal clause.) 

(a) There is the boy. He is waiting for you. This 
becomes: There is the boy who is waiting for you. 

(b) That boy has gone. He waited a long time for 
you. This becomes: That boy who waited a long time 
for you has gone. 

(a) This is the house. Jack built it. This becomes: 
This is the house that Jack built. 

(b) The house has fallen down. Jack built it. This 
becomes: The house that Jack built has fallen down. 

The same thing happens with the relative adverbs, 
where and when: 

(a) The bears went to the place. Mountain lilies grew 
there. 

The bears went to the place where mountain lilies 

rew. 
4 (b) The place was near the river. Mountain lilies 
grew there. 

The place where mountain lilies grew was near the 
river. ; 

(a) It was a moonlit night. Lakshman lost his goat 
that night. Ta 
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It was a moonlit night when Lakshman lost his goat. 

(b) The night was bright and cloudless. Lakshman 
lost his goat then. 

The night when Lakshman lost his goat was bright 
and cloudless. ; 

EXERCISE NINE 

(1) Join these pairs of sentences, using relative pronouns. Be 
careful to keep the relative pronoun near its antecedent: (i) The 
procession passed a child. He was sitting on his father’s shoulder. 
(ii) The child called out loudly. He was sitting on his father’s 
shoulder. (iii) I still have the red pen. You gave it to me last 
year. (iv) That book is still on the floor. Jt has fallen. (v) It 
was the enemy. They were climbing up the precipice. (vi) The 
enemy were climbing up the precipice. They had discovered the 
secret path. (vii) (Use the relative adverb where). That is the 
house. Jack lives in it. (viii) The house has fallen down. Jack 
lived there. 5 


(2) Analyse the sentences that you have made into ‘clauses and ` 


state what noun the adjective clauses qualify. 

Remember this: when the adjective clause qualifies 
the subject of the principal clause, it comes between 
that subject and its verb. 


Lesson XVI 
PRONOUNS: (iii) Interrogative and Demonstrative 


1. Interrogative Pronouns 

_A. These are used to ask questions. They may be 
direct questions, standing by themselves, e.g. Who are 
you? or indirect (reported) questions after a report- 
ing verb, e.g. He asked me who I was. 

Note that that all the interrogative pronouns begin 
with wh. They are: 

1. What? (not used of persons), e.g. 

What is this? He asked me what it was. What did 
he do? They wanted to know what he did. 

Note that it may be used of a person’s profession, 


e.g. | ‘ 
Who is he? He is Mr. Lavande. What is he? He 
is an engineer. 
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2. Who? whom? (objective) and whose? (possessive) 
(used only of persons), e.g. ~ A 
. Who is making that noise? He wants to know who 
is making that noise. Whom do you want? They asked 
whom he wanted. With whom has he quarrelled now? 
I wonder with whom he has quarrelled now. Whose is 
this, yours or mine? He asked me whose it was. 

3. Which (used for persons and things, both subject) 
and object), e.g: =: i i 

Which of the two is your brother? Which of thej 
books do you want? I want to know which of you; 


did this. ! 
B. Interrogative pronouns and relative pronouns. | 
Note that interrogative pronouns are the same in} 

form as the relative pronouns (excluding that). But 

we can tell them apart by their function or use in a 

sentence. - 

1. Interrogative pronouns are used in questions. 
direct or indirect. Relative pronouns join sentences. 

2. Interrogative pronouns have no antecedent as 
relative pronouns have. A 

C. Interrogative Pronouns and Interrogative Adjec- 
tives. 

Which, what, whose can also -be. interrogative 
adjectives. They, too, introduce questions, direct and 
indirect. But they go with a noun, so they are 
adjectives, e.g. 3 

What station is this? Tell me which book you want. 
I don’t know whose pen it is. 

D. Whatever? Whoever? BY 
` The interrogative pronouns, what and who can be 
made stronger by adding -ever. Sometimes this shows 
that the person is surprised; sometimes the pronoun 
means anything at all, e.g. 

Whatever is that noise? Whatever is he up to now? 
Whoever can that be in a green and yellow coat? Take 
whatever there is in my purse. 

EXERCISE ONE 

(1) Here is a table of indirect questions introduced by Interro- 
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gative words. Read sentences from the table and state whether 
the interrogative word is a pronoun or an adjective. If it is & 
pronoun, state its case. 

(2) Note that the sentences are two-clause sentences, and 
analyse them. The second clause answers the question what? 
after the verb of the first clause. So it is a noun clause object 
of the verb in the principal clause. 


I don’t know which is the elder brother 
We must find out who that man is 

They are asking what books he has got 

Try and find out what the policeman wants 
No one has told me whose pen it is 

I want to know whose it is 

Have you asked them which boy broke the window? 
Has he found out what the matter is? 


E. Notice again a difference between interrogative 
pronouns and relative pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns, in indirect questions, 
introduce noun clauses, object of the reporting verb im 
the principal or another clause. Relative pronouns 
introduce adjective clauses, qualifying their antecedent 
which is in the principal or another clause. 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns 


A. You already know your demonstrative pronouns 
and adjectives, they point out things. They are: this, 
that, these, those. 

When these words stand for a noun, they are 
pronouns, e.g. Give me that, not this. 

When they go with a noun, they are adjectives, e.g. 

TIl take this pencil. I don’t want that book. Those 
children are all under five. , 

Note that such is commonly a demonstrative pronoun 
or adjective,* meaning like this or that, e.g. 


* Such is not easily classified. It appears to be used indefinitely 
in the phrase “such and such.” In “such beautiful flowers” it 
appears as an adverb of degree. Children should not be troubled 
by all possible classifications. The uses may be pointed out as 
and when they occur. ; è 3 
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Such are the results. Such results were not expected. 
Such were his words. I did not expect such ingratitude. 

There is one important thing to notice about the 
use of such. When the adjectives all, another, any. 
every, many, no, some are used with such, they come 
before it (such may be a pronoun or an adjective in 
these cases). 

But alan come after such (such is an adjective in 
this case). 

Study the following examples: 

(a) L never said any such thing. (b) I have seen many 
such. (c) There’s no such thing as a ghost. (d) I never 
said such a thing. (e) Have you ever seen such an 
animal? 

e Note: such as (meaning like these) is used to in- 
troduce members of a class, e.g. In North and Central 
India, people speak a number of languages coming, 
from Sanskrit such as Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali. 
EXERCISE ONE 
Complete these sentences with such as... 


(i) Vegetables such as...... are grown in the monsoon. (ii) We 
play games such as.....- (iii) Birds such as......make their 
nests in holes in the ground. (iv) In the Indian jungle you can 


find beasts of prey such as. - - - - 


B. That and its uses. 

The little word that can be both a demonstrative 
pronoun that points out something and a relative 
pronoun that joins sentences and has an antecedent. 


EXERCISE TWO 
State which kind of pronoun that is in the following sentences, 
and give its case: 
(i) That’s my cap and that’s yours. (ii) Here’s the book that 
you lent me. (iii) Is that the book that you want? (iv) It isn’t 
that that I want. (v) That is the dog that bit the cat that ate 
the rat that lived in the house that Jack built. 


Remember that can also be a demonstrative adjective 
and a subordinating conjunction. 
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` As a subordinating conjunction that often introduces 
indirect statements. So that can be four different 
things: relative pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, 
demonstrative adjective and subordinating conjunction.: 


: EXERCISE THREE 

State what part of speech that is in the following sentences: 
(i) Please give me that pen. (ii) I don’t want this, I want that. 
(iii) Please give me the pen that I asked for yesterday. (iv) He 
said that he wanted a pen. 


Lesson XVII 


PRONOUNS: (iv) Pronouns of Number and Quantity, 
Indefinite and Distributive 


1. Indefinite Pronouns 


A. These are pronouns of number and quantity, only 
they do not refer to definite numbers, e.g. one, two, 
three, four, but to indefinite ones, e.g. some, all, any, 
enough, other. Note that most of them can be used 
as adjectives also. a 


B. The following indefinite pronouns (they can also 
be adjectives) are always singular: much, a little, 
another. So are all the pronouns made by adding 
any-, every-, some-, no-, to -one, -body, -thing. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Use a verb in the present tense in the blanks. Remember the 
verb agrees with its subject and the subject is singular: , 
(i) Someone — knocking at the door. (ii) There — nobody at 
the door. (iii) Anyone in the class — able to do this. (iv) Much 
of the work — been done already, (vy) A little of the ink — 
fallen on the desk. (vi) Everybody — gone to see the match. 
(vii) That train has gone but another — coming soon. 


C. The following indefinite pronouns (they can also 
be adjectives) are always plural. They answer the 
question How many? 

both, many, a few, several. 
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EXERCISE TWO 


Use a verb in the present tense in the blanks: 
(i) Both of them — happy. (ii) A few of the mangoes — sour. 
(iii) Several of the bottles — broken. (iv) Many of the visitors 
— left already. 


D. Other indefinite pronouns (or adjectives) can be 
singular or plural. It depends on whether they stand 
for an uncountable noun or a countable one. These 
are: all, some, any, more, most, enough. Note that all 
these can be used as adjectives also. 


EXERCISE THREE 
State whether the pronoun or adjective is used for a countable 
or an uncountable noun and use the correct verb in the blanks- 
(i) Some of the paper — torn. (ii) Some of the cups — broken. 
(iii) All the music — good. (iv) All the boys — tall. (v) Most 
of the people — gone. (vi) Most of the food — been eaten. 


2. Distributive Pronouns 


A. These pronouns refer to persons or things taken 
one at a time. They are: each, either, neither. Note 
that these words can be used as adjectives also. 
Distributive pronouns (and adjectives) are always 
singular, because we use them only when we are thinking 
of each member of a group separately. Study these 
examples: 

(a) Each of the boys in the class has his book. 
(b) Have you read either of these two books? Neither 
of them is interesting. (c) Neither of the two girls knows 
the answer. 

B. Note that we use either, neither, when we are 
speaking of two persons or things only. 

If there are more than two we use the indefinite 
pronouns any, none, no one. Compare the following 
examples with (b) and (c) given above. 

(a) Have you read any of the books in the cupboard? 
(b) I have read none of them. (c) No one in the class 
knows the answer. 
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EXERCISE ONE 
Use the verb at the end in the present tense: 
(i) Each of the boys — his own water-bottle (have). (ii) Neither 
of the two brothers — his work carefully (do). (iii) Either of the 
roads — to the station (go). (iv) Our teacher cannot come to the 
picnic on Saturday or Sunday; neither of the days — him (suit). 


3. ‘One’ as a Pronoun 


The pronoun one has several uses. 

A. Sometimes it indicates the number one. 

Study these examples: 

(a) The boys walked past us, one by one. One of 
them had lost his cap. 

(b) One went first. Then came another and another 
and another (when there are several). $ 

(c) One turned this way; the other turned that way 
(when there are two only). 

(d) One came first; all the others came together (one 
is contrasted with a group). 

B. One/ones can be used in place of countable nouns 
singular and plural, always with an adjective. Study 
these examples: 

(a) I don’t like this pen; can you show me a better 
one? 

(b) Will you have this one or that one? 

(c) I want small tomatoes, not big ones. 

C. The indefinite pronoun one is used “impersonally”, 
for any person, including the speaker. It has a 
possessive form one’s and a reflexive form oneself. 
Study these examples: 

(a) One must work hard if one wants to get on. 

(b) One must not think of oneself and one’s troubles 
all the time. 

Notice the repeated use of one is not natural in 
English, though it is in some languages. Sometimes 
we use We or You or Everyone or People or They in 
this impersonal way instead of one. Notice the cor- 
responding objective and possessive forms. 

(a) We must do our best. (b) Everyone must do his 
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best. (c) People must do their best. (d) One must do 
one’s best. 

Tf we start with the impersonal pronoun. one, we 
must continue with it. We must not change to the 
personal forms. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Correct the following sentences: 
(i) One must take care of his health. (ii) One gets tired after we 
have gone on a hike up and down the hills. (iii) One wants the 
value of their money. 


4, The Parsing of Pronouns: Revision 


Pronouns stand for nouns, so they are parsed in the 
same way. To parse a pronoun, state the kind of 
pronoun, person, number, gender, case, subject of a 
verb or object of a verb or preposition. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Parse the pronouns in the following (a few of the adjectives 
may look like pronouns): 
(i) He lost his pen so I lent him mine; but he lost that too. 
(ii) Where are the books? Here they are; yours are under mine. 
(iii) We need some pencils; please buy some for your sister and 
some for mine. (iv) A few of the visitors left early; others stayed 
till the end. (v) I want some rubbers. Any of these will do. 
(vi) Many are called but few are chosen. (vii) Here are two 
pens; you take this and I'll take that. (viii) This is the house 
that Jack built. (Always state the antecedent of a relative pro- 
noun). (ix) Who has done this? (x) Goliath was the giant who 
challenged the Jewish enemy. (xi) Goliath was the giant whom 
David killed. (xii) Whom do you want to see? (xiii) What are 
you looking at? (xiv) Are those the books which she wants? 
(xv) Enough is as good as a feast. (xvi) Give me a few but not 
all of those biscuits. (xvii) Most of the books are lost. 
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Lesson XVIII* 


PRONOUNS: The Impersonal Use of It 

A. We saw that it is the personal pronoun used in 
the singular for things (and often for animals), e.g. 

“Lock the door.” “I have locked it.” or “Tt is 
locked.” 

But iż is used in another way, when it is more vague 
and general, and does not stand for any definite person 
or thing. 

Look at these examples: 

(a) “Is that statement true?” (b) “I don’t know.” 
(c) “Jt says so in the newspaper but it is impossible to 
tell for certain.” 

In (b) I is clearly a personal pronoun. But we can’t 
say so clearly what it stands for in (c). This is called 
the impersonal use of it. 

Here are some uses of the impersonal ir. 

We use it in certain phrases for time, weather, 
distance, e.g. 

It’s Monday today. It’s the seventh day of the 
month. It’s a fine day. It’s very hot today. It will rain 
soon. It’s not far from my house to the post office. 
It’s a long way from my house to the hospital. 

B. The noun phrase in apposition to it. 

We use it to introduce a sentence when the real 
subject is a noun phrase or noun clause. A long noun 
phrase, consisting of a verbal noun and its objects or 
adverbials, is clumsy at the beginning of a sentence. 
So we often begin the sentence with Jt, and the noun 
phrase comes at the end, and is in apposition to “It.” 
It is the nominal subject of the sentence, and the noun 
phrase in apposition to “it” is the real subject. 

Study these examples: 

(a) To say so is wrong. This becomes: It is wrong to 

say so. 
* This Lesson and particularly the section on the Impersonal “It” 
as object should be taught at the stage when the children come 
to this structure in their Reader. It is one of the structures that 
has to be included in the Reader. 
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(b) To catch your hare is necessary before you car 
cook it. This becomes: It is necessary to catch your 


hare before you can cook it. 

(c) That I should go is necessary. This becomes: It 
is necessary that I should go. 

Note that a clause may be used in the same way as 
a phrase. 

This introductory /t is very common. 

EXERCISE ONE 

Write these sentences again beginning with it: 
(i) To catch the six o’clock train is still possible. (ii) To get this 
done first is necessary. (ili) Getting excited is no use. (iv) To 
borrow things often is not a good habit. (v) That he should say 
so is strange. (vi) That he will come is certain. 


»C. The impersonal it can also be an object, e.g. 

(a) We found it impossible to catch the bus. (b) The 
headmaster thinks it necessary to punish the boys. (c) 
We found it helpful to soften the water first. (d) Do 
you think it right to push ahead of others? (e) I don’t 
think it wise that he should talk like that. (f) See to it 
that everything is done in time. 


EXERCISE TWO 


In the sentences given above, find the phrase or clause in 
apposition to it which is the real object. 


Lesson XIX 


ADJECTIVES: (i) Kinds of Adjectives 
You have already learnt the different kinds of 
adjectives. We shall revise them in this lesson and see 
what more is to be learnt about them. 


1. Adjectives of Quality 


A. Adjectives of quality or descriptive adjectives, 
These are the largest group of adjectives. They answer 
the question “What kind?” “What sort?” e.g. a high 
‘mountain, an honest man, a red rose. i 

‘+ Present and past participles are used freely among 
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adjectives of this class; e.g. interesting, exciting, amus- 
ing, pleasing, living, dying, broken, torn, frightened, 
excited, disappointed, wounded. 

Adjectives of this class are sometimes made by joining 
two words to form compound adjectives, e.g. pleasant- 
Jooking, child-like, well-behaved, good-natured. 


EXERCISE ONE 
Form four sentences using present participles as adjectives, 
four with past participles as adjectives and four with compound 
adjectives. 


B. These adjectives have degrees of strength when 
they are used in comparisons, e.g. tall, taller, tallest; 
good, better, best; beautiful, more (less) beautiful, most 
(least) beautiful. The three degrees are called: Positive. 
Comparative, Superlative. a 


EXERCISE TWO 


(1) Make the comparative and superlative of the following and 
state the rules for making them: strong, hot, pretty, interesting 
difficult, bad, little, few, far, hungry, fat. à 
(2) Recall all the irregular comparatives and superlatives. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Find any comparatives and superlatives in the following 
sayings and learn the meaning of these sayings: 
(i) Half a loaf is better than no bread. (ii) Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder. (iii) The more, the merrier. (iv) Least said, 
soonest mended. 


C. Attributive and Predicative adjectives. 

Adjectives of quality can be used in two ways: They 
can go before a noun, e.g. the blue sky, an honest man. 

We say the adjective is attributive or is used attri- 
butively. 

But sometimes the adjective is part of the predicate 
after verbs like be, become, seem, appear. We call 
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these verbs of incomplete predication. Look at the 
adjectives in the table below: 


Subject Predicate 
Verb Complement 
Roses are red 
The flowers were beautiful 
Mother will be lonely 
The boy seems intelligent 
The man appeared honest 
« The sky grew ~ dark 
The woman turned pale 
The weather became cold 


In these sentences the nouns are in the subject and 
the adjectives are in the predicate. So the adjectives 
are predicative or are used predicatively. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


The following adjectives can only be used predicatively. Form 
sentences using them after the verb be. (am, is, are, was, will be, 
etc.): awake, asleep, afraid, alone, alive, ashamed. 


2. Adjectives of Number and Quantity: Cardinal 
and Ordinal Numbers 

The next big class of adjectives contains the adler 
tives of number and quantity. 

A. Adjectives of number-fall into two groups. 

1. The cardinal numbers, one, three, twenty-five are 
the simple numbers. 

‘2. The ordinal numbers, first, fifth, nineteenth, 
hundredth, show order or position in a series. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Say the cardinal numbers from one to forty and the ordinal 
numbers from the first to the twentieth. 
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B. In English we use the ‘ordinal numbers for the 
names of kings. Notice we write: 
King George VI but we say King George the sixth. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Read these aloud: King Henry VII, Queen Elizabeth I, King 
Charles MI. 


C. We also use the ordinal numbers for the date of 
the month. We say: Today is the twenty-first of March. 
We write it like this: 21st March, 1957 or March 21st, 
1957. 

7 EXERCISE THREE 


Write and say: (i) the date of your birth; (ii) the date when 
school reopened after the holidays; (iii) the dates of the first 
five days of the month. 


D. We use both cardinal and ordinal numbers for 
giving the number of a lesson, a page, a chapter, a book. 
We say: page 25 or the twenty-fifth page. Lesson 16 
or the sixteenth lesson. Book 3 or the third book. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Say the names and numbers of any five lessons in your book 
in this way: THE GOATHERD AND THE BEES is Lesson 26 
or. the twenty-sixth lesson. 


3. Adjectives of Number and Quantity: Indefinite 
and Distributive. 


A. To this class also belong the adjectives that in- 
dicate an indefinite number and answer the questions 
How much? e.g. Much rice, little milk, no bread, more 
water, less noise, any fuss, enough food, some rain, 
the whole cake, all the cake, half the cake. (Notice the 
position of the in the last three words). 

Notice the difference between little, the adjective of 
quality and little, the adjective of quantity, e.g. 

(a) I took my little brother to school. (b) There’s 
very little milk in the bottle. 
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The first tells you what sort of brother; the second 
tells you how much milk. 


Other indefinite adjectives answer the question How. 


many? e.g. Some books, any books, no books, all the 
books, several books, both (the) books. 


EXERCISE ONE 
In the following sentences state which of the adjectives show 
how much? and which show how many? 


(i) The children have eaten all the bread. (ii) The children have 
eaten all the bananas. (iii) Have you any wool? (iv) Have you 
any sheep? (v) I need more help. (vi) I need more dresses. 
(vii) He ate up the whole cake (a single big cake). (viii) He ate 
up all the cakes (several small ones). 


a EXERCISE TWO 
(1) Form sentences using the adjectives: much, little, any, some, 
no, enough, less, more, most with an uncountable noun. 
(2) Form sentences using the adjectives: many, few, any, some, 


no, enough, several, both, fewer, more, most with countable 
nouns. 


Note that such is used in an indefinite way in the 
phrase “such and such”, e.g. 

I was told to go to such and such places and give 
messages to such and such persons. 


B. Distributive adjectives. 

Some indefinite adjectives, like some pronouns, 
indicate a kind of sharing among the separate members 
of a class. The common ones are each, every, either, 
neither. 

Note that either and neither are used of two things 
only. 

Remember that distributive adjectives go with the 
singular number. 

We say: All the boys must bring their water-bottles. 
Bue say: Each/Every boy must bring his water- 

ottle. 
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EXERCISE THREE 
In the following sentences, use the correct form of the verb 
in the present tense or the correct pronoun: 
(i) Hither road (go) to the station. (ii) Neither boy (be) strong 
enough to lift this. (iii) Each boy in the camp (have) — own 
water-bottle. (iv) Every dog should have — owner’s name and 
address on — collar. 


4. Other kinds of Adjectives: Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Possessive. 


The remaining groups are smaller; and you have 
already learnt about them. 

A. There is the small but important group of demon- 
strative adjectives that point out things: this, that, 
these, those. 

Notice: the definite article the is a demonstrative 
adjective, since it points out things. So is the other 
boy (but not another boy), the same day, a certain man. 

B. The interrogative adjectives are also a small group 
and they all begin with wh. 

What, which and whose. Like interrogative pronouns 
they introduce direct and indirect questions. 

C. The adjective forms of the possessive pronouns 
are often called possessive adjectives. 

D. Adjectives from proper nouns. 

Adjectives formed from proper nouns are descriptive 
adjectives, but they are sometimes called proper adjec- 
tives. They are spelt like the proper noun, with a capital 
letter at the beginning. They are usually formed from 
the names of continents, countries or important people, 
e.g. 

Proper nouns: India, Asia, England, Victoria. 

Proper adjectives: Indian, Asian, English, Victorian. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Form adjectives from Europe, America, Africa, Japan, China, 
France, Germany, Shakespeare, Greece, Turkey, Elizabeth. 


E. The parsing of adjectives. 
To parse adjectives, we state the kind of adjective 
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and the noun (or somneinnes pronoun) that it qualifies. 
We state the degree (positive, comparative, superla- 
tive) of adjectives of quality. 
We also state that it is used predicatively if the 
adjective is a complement after the verb ro be (or other 
verbs of incomplete predication). 


REVISION EXERCISES 


EXERCISE ONE 
Parse the adjectives in the following sentences: 

(i) The wise old owl sits in his tree warming his five wits. (ii) Do 
you know the names of our five senses? Some creatures, like 
fish, may have a sixth sense that human beings do not possess. 
(iii) Your brother’s writing is bad, but yours is worse. 
(iv) The rose is the most beautiful of all flowers. (v) All 
the boys have gone home. (vi) Which book do you want, this 
red book or that blue one? (vii) Give me this pencil and that 
pen. (viii) Any pen will do for me, but please give me some 
pencils as well. (ix) I have taken many slices of bread and 
much butter for the class picnic. (x) The bread seems enough 
to me, but I am sure the butter is not enough. (xi) I have taken 
several ripe melons and a few unripe mangoes as well. (xii) We 
shall need all that food; we are hungrier than we were at last 
year’s picnic. (xiii) I am sure I am the hungriest boy of all. 
(xiv) These slices of bread and butter are bigger than those slices 
of cake. (xv) You can have more biscuits but not more cake. 
(xvi) Which basket will you carry? 


EXERCISE TWO 


Adjectives or pronouns. 

Sometimes the same word may be an adjective or a pronoun. 
This is true of demonstrative and interrogative adjectives, 
adjectives of quantity and indefinite adjectives. You must decide 
which they are, from their use in the sentence. If they go with 
nouns they are adjectives. If they are subjects or objects, they 
stand for nouns, and are pronouns. 

In the following pairs of sentences, state which are the pronouns 
and which are the adjectives: (i) What have you brought? What 
work have you done today? (ii) This is a good pencil. This 
pencil is a good one. (iii) Look at the food: there’s enough for 
all of us. Yes, but there isn’t enough water. (iv) That planet is 
Saturn. That is the planet that has rings. (v) Many of the soldiers 
gathered round David. Many soldiers gathered round David. 
(vi) These books belong to the teacher. These are the teacher’s 
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books. (vii) Those are the distant stars. Those stars are millions 
of miles away. (viii) Which exercise is left to be done? Which 
is the next exercise? (ix) Several of these mangoes are unripe. 
Several mangoes are unripe. 


LESSON XX 


ADJECTIVES: (ii) Adjective Substitutes or 
Equivalents 


We saw that there are several noun substitutes. 
There are also several substitutes for adjectives, i.e. 
words or groups of words that we can use as adjectives. 
Study the following examples: 

(a) A lecture hall (noun) ; 

(b) The mathematics master (noun) 

(c) Nature Study (noun) 

(d) The Science Club (noun) 

(e) The down train (adverb) 

(f) The after effects (adverb) 

(g) A she-wolf (pronoun) 

(h) A he-goat (pronoun) 

(i) A house to let (verb — infinitive) 

(j) A sleeping child (verb — present participle) 

(k) A broken vase (verb — past participle) 

(I) The policeman on duty (phrase beginning with 

a preposition) 

(m) A child sleeping in a cradle (phrase beginning 

with a present participle) ? 

(n) A vase broken in pieces (phrase beginning with 

a past participle) 

(o) A policeman who is on duty (clause) 

(p) A child who is sleeping in a cradle (clause) 

(q) A vase which is broken in pieces (clause) 

A. Nouns, adverbs, pronouns as adjective substi- 
tutes. 

Nouns can be adjective substitutes as in examples 
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(a) to (d). This is more common than adverbs [examples 
(e) and (f)] or pronouns [examples (g) and (h)). 


B. Verb adjectives. 

The three non-finite forms of the verb: infinitive, 
present participle and past participle, are quite common 
as adjectives. Note that the infinitive always comes 
after the noun it qualifies, e.g. a house fo let, work to do, 
nothing to eat, water to wash in. 

Present and past participles are sometimes used 
entirely as adjectives and come before the noun. 

In “an interesting story,” “a wounded soldier,’ 
interesting and wounded are descriptive adjectives. In 
“a sleeping child,” “a broken vase,” sleeping and broken 
have more of their character as verbs, but when used 
alone they come before the noun. 


C. Phrases. 

Examples (1), (m), (n), are phrases. You have seen 
before that phrases often begin with a preposition, 
present participle or a past participle. When the parti- 
ciples behave as verbs as well as adjectives, ie. are 
modified by adverbials, they form a phrase. 


D. Clauses. 

Notice how the adjective phrases in (l), (m), (n), are 
expanded into adjective clauses in (0), (p), (q), by the 
addition of finite verbs. Note that the adjective clauses 
all begin with a relative pronoun. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Find the adjective phrases in the following sentences and state 
what nouns they qualify. If the phrases begin with participles, 
show how these are both adjectives qualifying a noun and verbs 
modified by an adverbial: i 
(i) I have a long way to go. Gi) Opposite my house there is a 
flat to let, having two bed-rooms and comfortably furnished 
(3 phrases). (iii) They live in a house by the river. (iv) The 
baby, sleeping peacefully in his cradle, was undisturbed by the 
noise of the storm. (v) The motor car, driven very fast, dashed 
into a lamp-post. (vi) He has done.a deed to be proud of. 
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(vii) The old man with the long beard is a professor. (viii) The 
weaver bird sits safely in its nest swinging from the tree top in the 
monsoon wind. 
EXERCISE TWO 

In the following sentences find the adjective clauses and state 
what nouns they qualify. Notice they are expanded from some 
of the adjective phrases in Exercise One. 
(i) They live in a house which is by the river. (ii) The baby, who 
was sleeping peacefully in his cradle, was undisturbed by the noise 
of the storm. (iii) The motor car, which was driven very fast. 
dashed into a lamp-post. (iv) He has done a deed that we should 
be proud of. (v) The old man who has a long beard is a professor. 
(vi) The weaver bird sits safely in its nest which swings from the 
tree top in the monsoon wind. 


Lesson XXI 


ARTICLES: Indefinite and Definite: a, an, the ` 

You have learnt that a (an before vowels) and the 
are the commonest words in the English language and 
are a form of adjectives. a is a weak form of one; the is 
a weak form of that. 
alan is indefinite, any, one of many, not one particular 
thing. 
the points out a particular thing. 

1. The Indefinite Article 


A. Notice: we use an before a vowel sound, e.g. an 
anna, an egg, an old house, an hour, an honest man. 
But, a university, a union. 

B. You have already learnt that we use ajan with 
countable nouns in the singular (of course we cannot 
use it with plurals, since it means one). 

1. We use it in the sense of one, e.g. 

There is a box on the table. There’s a pencil in the 
box. I can see a bird from the window. He keeps a dog. 

Note: In this sense, we may use some with plural 
nouns. 

2. We use it in the sense of each, any, every, e.g. 

A cow is a useful animal. A triangle is a figure with 
three sides. A rose is a flower with many petals. A 
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mouse is a troublesome little animal. A bird has two 
legs; so has a man: 

Note that in this sense, no article or adjective is used 
with the plural noun. 

EXERCISE ONE 

Put into the plural all the sentences given above as examples- 

Here are some special cases of the use of a/an. 

Proper nouns are names of one particular person or 
thing. So ordinarily we do not use a with them. 

But here are two special cases. 

3. We use a with a person’s name when he is un- 
known to the speaker or to the person spoken to, e.g. 

A Mr. Brown called to see you. This letter comes 
from a Mrs. Green, but I do not know her. 

„4. We use it sometimes with a proper noun when we 
mean someone like. 

(a) He thinks he is a Solomon, i.e. He thinks he is 
like Solomon (who was a very wise king told of in the 
Bible). (b) Do you think you are a Napoleon? (i.e. a 
great soldier and emperor like Napoleon). (c) A Daniel 
come to judgment! i.e. the person who has come as a 
judge is as wise as Daniel who was a very wise and 
honest man in the Bible. 

Note that the proper nouns have here become a kind 
of common noun, Solomon standing for a wise man, 
Napoleon for a great soldier, etc. 

5. Notice: when we use aan with a See, the 
order is: A friend of mine (not of me), a book of theirs, 
a neighbour of Mr. Gadgil’s. 


EXERCISE TWO 
Write these in the singular: 
(i) Squares are figures with four sides. (ii) There are some pencils 
in that box. (iii) Nouns are the names of persons, places, things, 
qualities and collections. (iv) Tigers are more dangerous animals 
than lions. (v) They think they are Bradmans. (vi) They are 
friends of ours. 


2. The Definite Article: The 
A. The, like that, is used for a particular person or 
thing. Note the uses: 
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1. We use it when speaking of a thing or person or 
event of which there is only one (within our surround- 
ings or experience), e.g. the sun, the moon, the sky, the 
year 1946, the French Revolution of 1789, the floor, the 
ceiling. 

Notice this applies to one’s surroundings. Astrono- 
mers may say: “Every star is a sun.” “Jupiter must 
have captured a small planet which became a moon.” 
But in the ordinary person’s thoughts, there is only the 
sun and the moon. 

Similarly, talking of the classroom, we speak of “a 

upil,” “a desk”, but “the teacher,” “the chair.” But 
if we were talking of the teachers’ room, things would 
be different. We would say: He is a teacher and she 
js a teacher. There is a chair by the window. 

2. The points out a particular person or thing, parti- 
cularized (marked out) by the addition of an adjective 
or adjectival phrase or clause, e.g. the boy in the corner 
the man at the desk, the forest at Dandelli. Please 
shut the window (that window, the one pointed to or 
looked at), the book I got from the library yesterday. 

3. We use the for a person already once mentioned 
{or known beforehand), e.g. 

A boy came in. The boy wanted a book about birds 
The book was out. : 

4. We use the before certain proper nouns, the names 
of rivers, seas, oceans, mountain ranges (but not peaks) 
ships, buildings, and all proper nouns that are plural 
in form, e.g. the Godavari, the Pacific Ocean, the Alps 
(but Mont Blanc), the Bay of Bengal, the Victory 
(name of a ship), the Kutub Minar, the British Isles 
the West Indies, the Bannerjeas (i.e. the members of a 
family, with the name of Bannerjea, that the speaker 
knows). 

5. We use the before superlatives, because these are 
definite and particular, e.g. the biggest boy, the most 
interesting book. 

We use it for comparatives when only two people are 
spoken of, e.g. He is the taller of the two boys. (Note 
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that most is not always a superlative; it may be used for 
very. Then we use a before it, e.g. J heard a most in- 
teresting story). J 

6. We use the before a singular noun when that noun 
stands for a whole class, e.g. 

(a) The dog is more useful to man than the cat. (The 
dog and the cat stand for dogs and cats. But never the 
man for men, e.g. Man is the only animal that laughs.) 
(b) Who invented the telephone? (the class of instru- 
ments that we call telephones). (c) The Indian farmer 
depends very much on the monsoon (i.e. the whole class 
of farmers). 

7. We use the before adjectives and participles used 
as noun substitutes, e.g. 

(a) The strong should help the weak. (b) The wound- 
ed, the dead and the dying still lay on the battlefield. 

B. The definite article is usually omitted in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

1. Before plural nouns, denoting a whole class, e.g. 

(a) Farmers are early risers. (b) Tigers are more fierce 
than lions. (c) Telephones are very useful to business- 
men. (d) Children must obey their parents and 
teachers. 

But we use the with plural nouns when we mean 
all those in one place, e.g. The teachers went on the 
picnic with the children (i.e. the teachers and children 
of that school or class). 

2. Before proper nouns that are the names of persons, 
towns, countries and continents, e.g. > 

(a) We went to Delhi. We went to the city of Delhi. 
(b) He has gone to America. He has gone to the United 
States of America. (You have learnt that plural proper 
nouns take rhe). (c) “He is Professor Bannerjea.” 

But we may say: “Which Professor Bannerjea?” 
“Not the Professor Bannerjea whom you have met.” 
(the is used before the name because it is made parti- 
cular by the adjective clause following it) or “Not the* 


* Pronounced fhi, the strong form. 
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Professor Bannerjea?” (meaning the well-known one). 
3. The is omitted before most abstract nouns, e.g. 
(a) -Kindness and compassion are beautiful qualities 

in human nature. (b) Wisdom is superior to prudence. 

But we use the before abstract nouns qualified by 
adjective phrases and clauses, e.g. 

(a) The country owed much to the wisdom of the 
minister. (b) I shall never forget the kindness you have 
shown me. 

4. The is omitted before names of materials, e.g. 

(a) Rice is grown in hot countries. (b) Silver is less 
valuable than gold. 

Here too, we use the before names of materials 
qualified by adjective phrases and clauses, e.g. 

(a) The rice grown in Patna is famous for its taste. 
(b) The silver that was brought from the mines of South 
America made Spain a rich country in the fifteenth 


contun REVISION EXERCISES 


EXERCISE ONE 

Use ajan or the in the blanks: 

(1) (i) Is that — new pen? That is — pen that my father gave 
me on my birthday. (ii) That young lady is — teacher in my 
school. She is — games mistress of — lower school. (iii) Please 
shut — door. (iv) — visitor came to see our school this morning, 
He is — American professor. He is to be — new professor of 
geology at — Science College. (v) My friend keeps — parrot 
and — myna. — myna talks more than — parrot. (vi) We saw 
— lion cub at the Zoo. — Gir Forest is — last home of — 
Indian lion. 

(2) Near my house there is — bridge. On — bridge there is — 
lamp-post. — pair of sparrows have started to build — nest on 
— top of — lamp. Every day they bring — lot of grass (no 
article, why?) and put it on — lamp. Every night — grass is 
burnt up. But in — morning — sparrows start again. — old 
man comes to light — lamp in — evenings. — old man is 
much amused by — sparrows. 

Sparrows (no article, why?) are cheerful little birds but they 
are not very clever. — weaver bird, — cousin of — sparrow, 
is — cleverest builder of Indian birds. He weaves — nest shaped 
like — bottle turned upside down. — nest hangs from — end 
of — branch or — palm leaf. — leaf and — nest swing in — 
wind but — little bird is quite safe on — eggs inside — nest. 
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EXERCISE TWO 
Use ajan, the in the blanks, where necessary only. 

(1) — iron is more useful than — gold. It is — most useful 
metal in — world. — bridges are made of — iron in — form 
of — steel. — ships are built of — steel. — metals are replacing 
— wood as — building material. 

(2) Gi) — whale is — largest animal in — world. (ii) — elephant 
is — only animal in the world that has — trunk. (iii) — 
mangoes are — most popular of Indian fruits. — mangoes 
on that tree are always very good. (iv) — rich should help — 
poor. (v) — air is — essential element of — life. (vi) — 
Himalaya Mountains have some of — highest peaks in — 
world. — Mount Everest is — highest of them all. (vii) — 
Taj Mahal is — best-known of — Indian buildings outside — 
India. (viii) — Ajanta is famous for its caves. — Ajanta Caves 
are — great ancient art gallery. (ix) — umbrella is no use in 
such — storm. (x) — tiger, — animal equal in size to — lion, 
is*— inhabitant of — monsoon lands. (xi) — Ramayana has 
been translated into many languages. (xii) — pen is mightier 
than — sword. 


Lesson XXII 


ADVERBS 


You know that adverbs go with verbs to tell how, 
when, where, an action takes place. We often use 
adverbial phrases, i.e. groups of words that do the 
work of adverbs. 


1. Kinds of Adverbs 


A. Adverbs of Manner, Time and Place. 
1. Adverbs tell how an action takes place. These are 
adverbs of manner, e.g. 

He spoke loudly. She came quietly. I broke it acci- 
dentally. He looked at me strangely. 

These adverbs come from adjectives of quality; and 
like them, they have degrees, e.g. 

He speaks clearly. She speaks morelless clearly. You 
-speak the most/least clearly of all the pupils. 

We may have adverb phrases of manner, e.g. 

He came by bus but returned by train. He spoke in a 
„loud voice. 
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EXERCISE ONE 

Find the adverbs and adverb phrases in the sentences giver 
above and state what verb each modifies. 

2. Adverbs of time tell when an action takes place. 
Here are some common adverbs and adverb phrases 
of time: early, late, now, then, yesterday, today, for a 
long time, the whole day, half the night. 

Note: the first two have the three degrees, e.g. He 
wakes early, his father wakes earlier still, but his 
mother wakes the earliest of all. 

EXERCISE TWO 

Form eight sentences using some of the adverbs and adverbial 
phrases of time given above. 

3. Adverbs of place tell where an action takes place, 
e.g. here, there, above, below, in the jungle, across the 
ocean, for miles. : p 

EXERCISE THREE 

Form eight sentences using some of the adverbs and adverbial 
phrases of place given above. 

B. Adverbs of Degree and Frequency. 

Adverbs of degree answer the question How much? 
e.g. very, too, rather, quite, more, most, little, less, 
least, almost. 

Adverbs of frequency answer the question How 
often? e.g. once, twice, often, seldom, rarely, never, 
sometimes, generally, frequently, hardly ever. 

Adverbs of degree modify adjectives and other 
adverbs as well as verbs, e.g. 

You are very late. He answered the question quite 
easily. The old man walked rather slowly. He is too 
late. Why are you so late? I am quite early. 

EXERCISE FOUR 

Find the adverbs in the sentences given above and state what 
word they modify. 

C. The position of adverbs. 

Adverbs come after intransitive verbs and after the 
object of a transitive verb, e.g. He shouted loudly. 1 
broke the vase accidentally. j 

When there are adverbs of different kinds, the usual 
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order is place, manner, time, e.g. He went home quickly 
yesterday. i 

Adverbs of time and place may come at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, e.g. A 

Yesterday you came late and this morning you are 
late again. Everywhere the spiders had woven their 
webs. In the rainy season the trees grow thick leefy 
tops. 

Adverbs of degree come just before the word they 
modify, e.g. 

This exercise is rather difficult but not too difficult 
for you. Your answer isn’t quite right. 

Adverbs of frequency and a few others come before 
the verb but after the special verbs, e.g. 

„I never drink dirty water. I have often drunk goat’s 
milk. He has never seen the sea. The train has already 
left (or left already). 


EXERCISE FIVE 

Use the adverb of frequency in the correct place in each of 
these sentences: 
(i) He comes early (usually). (ii) He has been very late (seldom). 
(iii) We go for a picnic on Saturday afternoon (often). (iv) He 
has worked hard (always). (v) They have eaten tinned food 
(sometimes). (vi) I wake up at half-past six (usually). (vii) Have 
you been to Delhi? (ever). (viii) I have smoked a cigarette 
(never). (iv) We drink coconut water (often). (x) They have 
drunk coconut water (never). 


D. Interrogative and relative adverbs. 

1. The four interrogative adverbs are used to ask 
questions, e.g. 

Where are you going? When did you come? Why 
are you late? How are you going back? 

You have learnt that questions beginning with these 
interrogative adverbs do not need if or whether in the 
indirect form. 

EXERCISE SIX 


Put the questions given above into indirect speech after 
‘They wanted to know’. 


2. The three relative adverbs behave like relative 
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pronouns and have antecedents. We noticed them be- 
fore, when we studied relative pronouns, e.g. 

This is the field where we play games. That is the 
time when we play games. Tell me the reason why you 
are so late. 

EXERCISE SEVEN 

Find the antecedents of the relative adverbs in the sentences 
given above. 

2. Adverb Phrases and Adverb Clauses 

We saw that phrases and clauses can do the work 
of adjectives. They can also do the work of adverbs. 

Let us see how adverbial phrases and clauses can 
do the work of the adverbs of time, place and manner 
by answering the questions When? Where? and How? 
after a verb. : 

A. Look at these three sentences: 

(a) Lakshman rose early. (b) Lakshman rose with 
the first light of dawn. (c) Lakshman rose when the 
first light of dawn appeared in the sky. 


Each time we ask When? after the verb and we get” 


an adverb of time, an adverb phrase of time and an 
adverb clause of time. The phrase has no finite verb 
and the clause has. - 

B. Look at these sentences: 

(a) Lakshman went home. (b) Lakshman went back 
to the village. (c) Lakshman went where his uncle lived 

This time we ask Where? after the verb in each 
sentence and get an adverb of place, an adverb phrase 
of place and an adverb clause of place. 

C. Look at these sentences: 

(a) Lakshman could climb well. (b) Lakshman could 
climb like a cat. (c) Lakshman could climb as a cat 
can climb. 

This time we ask How? after the verb in each 
sentence and get an adverb of manner, an adverbial 
phrase of manner and an adverbial clause of manner. 

EXERCISE ONE 


Analyse the second sentence, (sentence b) of the examples 
given above in A, B and C. 
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. Notice that the adverbial phrases go in the column 
of extension of the verb. These adverbial phrases are 
extensions of time, place and manner. : 


EXERCISE TWO 


Look at the third sentence, (sentence c). of the examples given 
above in A. B. and C. Note that ‘these are two-clause: 
sentences. Analyse them into clauses: — principal claus® and 
adverbial clause of — modifying a verb in the principal. 


These are complex sentences with subordinate 
clauses. Subordinate clauses may be noun, adjective: 
or adverb clauses. You have now learnt the third and 
last kind of subordinate clause — the-adverb clause.* 

Besides adverbials of time, place and manner,. there 
are two more adverb phrases and clauses. 

D. Adverbials of cause or reason. 

Look at these sentences: 

(a) Lakshman fell asleep on the mountain path on 

account of his extreme weariness. (b) Lakshman fell 
asleep on the mountain path because he was extremely 
weary. (c) The boy did not appear in the examination 
because of his illness. (d) The boy did not appear in 
the examination because he was ill. 
\ Find the adverbial phrases and clauses in these sèn- 
tences. They answer the question Why? after the verb. 
Note that the phrases begin with prepositions, the 
compound prepositions “on account of” and “because 
of”. The clauses begin with the conjunction “because”. 
These are the prepositions and conjunctions that 
„usually introduce an adverbial phrase or clause of 
feason. 

E. Adverbials of purpose. 

Adverbial phrases and clauses of purpose answer 
the question “for what purpose?” after the verb. Look 
at these sentences: ` 

=. (a) Lakshman lay down on the mountain path in 
order to rest. (b) Lakshman lay down on the mountain 
* This will be revised- in the lesson on Analysis. : 
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path so that he could rest. (c) Sheep grow thick wool in 
winter to protect themselves from the cold. (d) Sheep 
grow thicker wool in winter so that they may protect 
themselves from the cold. (e) He asked for leave to go 
and see his mother. (f) He asked for leave so that he 
might go and see his mother. 


Find the adverbial Phrases and clauses in these 
sentences. They answer the question “for what pur- 
pose?” after the verb. Note that the phrases are 
infinitive phrases beginning with to or in order to. 
Adverb clauses of purpose often begin with the con- 
junction so that. 


EXERCISE THREE 
(1) Analyse the simple sentences in the examples given above in 
D and E. Notice the extensions of reason or purpose. 
(2) Analyse the complex sentences into clauses only in the 
examples given above in D and E. Notice the adverb clauses 
of reason or purpose. 


F. A note on the adverbial infinitive or infinitive of 
purpose. 


Note that adverbial phrases of purpose are infinitive 
phrases. We saw that the infinitive can be a verbal 
noun and a verbal adjective. Now you see that it can 
also be a verbal adverb. The adverbial infinitive is an 
infinitive of purpose. It answers the question “for what 
purpose?” Study the infinitive of purpose in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

(a) I went to the post office to buy stamps. (b) He has 


gone to the Headmaster to get leave of absence. (c) “I 
come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Find the infinitives of purpose in the sentences given as 
examples above. Show in each case that they are verbal adverbs 
ie. as adverbs they modify a verb but as verbs they take an 
object. 
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REVISION EXERCISES 
EXERCISE ONE 


Parse the adverbs or adverb phrases in the following sentences: 

(state what kind they are and what verb or other word, they: 
modify): 
(i) First he spoke kindly but afterwards he shouted loudly. (ii) 
It was terribly cold in the night, but it is quite hot now. (iii) The 
dog ran so quickly and turned so often that he seemed to be here, 
there and everywhere. (iv) He is not too ill to finish his work. 
(v) You must go home early, earlier than you did yesterday. 
(vi) Vishnu sat down contentedly to his supper. (vii) Of all the: 
Rajput warriors, Prithvi Raj was the bravest and rode the fastest. 
(viii) The birds work hard to get food. (ix) He does hardly any: 
work. (x) I stood on the hillside where Lakshman had saved the- 
fort so bravely. (xi) You can shout even more loudly than your: 
friend. (xii) When will you réturn? (xiii) The bird came inside 
the warm room, but soon flew out again into the open air. 
(xiv) Why were you so late yesterday? (xv) How shall I do this 
sum? 


EXERCISE TWO 


In the following sentences change the adverbs or adverb phrases 
in italics to adverb clauses and state what kind they are: 
(i) Lakshman left the hill Jate. Lakshman left the hill when 


Banens (ii) They were not climbing like monkeys. They were 
not climbing as if they....... (iiii) Midas kept his treasure in 
a strong-room. Midas kept his treasure where...... carefully 


guarded. (iv) Because of their three month’s fast in winter the 
bears were ready even to eat grass. The bears were ready even 
to eat grass because they...... (v) The bears turned over stones 
to find the insects under them. The bears turned over stones so 
that they........ 


G. Adverbs and prepositions. 


Some adverbs are the same in form as prepositions, 
e.g. up, down, in, inside, near, before, etc. We can tell 
whether they are adverbs or prepositions from the: 
work they do in a sentence. 

A preposition shows the relation between two nouns 
So it is always followed by a noun or pronoun which 
is its object. (We can also say it this way: A prepositiow 
always governs a noun or pronoun.) 
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An adverb, on the other hand, goes with a verb; ` 
it doesn’t have to have a noun or pronoun after it. 


EXERCISE ONE 

` Find the adverbs and prepositions in the following pairs of 
sentences: mp: 

(i). The men rushed down the hill, shouting and crying 
Jack fell down and hurt his head. (ii) I am sure I have 
Jeen him before. He got to the station before me. It is just 
fone house before the school. (Notice before is used for both 
time and place). (iii) The policeman ran after the ‘thief and 
‘caught him. Jack fell down and Jill came tumbling after. (iv) T 
‘like a seat near the window. The boy came near when he heard 


whe music. 

Notice that before and after can be conjunctions 
-also, and join clauses. Like when and as soon as, they 
zre conjunctions that show time, e.g. 

I posted the letter before I came to school. I came to 
«school after I had posted the letter. 


Lesson XXIII 


ANALYSIS: Complex Sentences— 
Adjective Clauses 


Complex sentences have more than one finite verb 
‘and therefore more than one clause; one of these is the 
principal (or main) clause and the other clauses are 
«dependent on this. 

You have seen that clauses can do. the work of 
„adjectives, adverbs or nouns. 

Adjective clauses qualify a noun or pronoun in the 
principal (or some other) clause. i 

Adverb clauses modify a verb (or an adjective or 
another adverb) in the principal (or some other) clause. 

Noun clauses are objects or subjects of verbs in the 
principal (or some other) clause. ` pee 
£ So they all depend on something in the principal 
(or some other) clause and are dependent or subordinate 
«clauses. Msgs Tee le Bs Rd i 
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A. Adjective clauses are most commonly introduced 
by relative pronouns. 

Notice how they are built up from adjectives or 
adjective phrases: 

(a) I spoke to the bearded man. I spoke to the mam 
with a long beard. I spoke to the man who had a long 
beard. (b) I saw a strange sight. I saw a sight which 
was strange. (c) He bought a red pen. He bought a. 
pen that was red. 

Notice: the adjective clause qualifies the noun which 
is the antecedent of the relative pronoun. 

Adjective clauses are easy to recognize because they 
usually begin with the relative pronouns, who, whom,,. 
whose, which, that (when it changes to who or which). 
But note also the following points: 

1. Adjective clauses qualifying the subject of the 
principal clause. 

Study these examples. Again see how the adjective: 
clauses are built up from adjectives or adjective: 
phrases: 

(a) The boy with the bright eyes is Dick Whittington.. 

The boy who has bright eyes is Dick Whittington.. 

(b) The woman with the cross face is the cook. 

The woman who has a cross face is the cook. 

Notice that a relative pronoun must be near its ante- 
cedent. So if an adjective clause qualifies the subject 
of the principal clause, it separates that subject from 
its verb. 

2. The omission of the relative pronoun object. 

The relative pronoun in the objective case may be 
omitted in English; then students sometimes find it 
difficult to recognize the adjective clause. 

Study the following examples: 

(a) That is the pen that I want. (b) The man (whom) 
I spoke to is here. (c) He has brought you the book 
(which) you asked for. (d) The noise (which) he made- 
could be heard far off. s 
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B. Adjective clauses may also be introduced by 
when, where, why when these are relative adverbs and 
thave a noun as antecedent. 


Study these examples: 

(a) He came just at the hour when he was expected. 
4b) That is the field where the daisies grow. (c) I don't 
iknow the reason why he hasn’t come. 

Note that when, where here mean atlin/which; 
why means for which. The adjective clause qualifies 
the antecedent of the relative adverb. 


C. as after such. 

When as comes after such, it is a relative pronoun 
and introduces an adjective clause. 

Study these examples: 

(a) Read such books as are in the library. (as is sub- 
ject of are and it is also a connective, so it is a relative 
pronoun.) 

(b) Read such books as you find in the library, (as is 
«bject of find and also a connective, so it is a relative 
pronoun.) 


D. but as a relative pronoun. 


but, following not, sometimes does the work of a 
relative pronoun. 


Study the following examples: 

_(a) There was not a man there but admired him (who 
did not admire him). (b) There wasn’t a woman there 
pn par in pity for him (who did not weep in pity for 

im). 


EXERCISE ONE 


In the following sentences expand the adjectives or adjective 
phrases into adjective clauses: 
i) The men of the hills are skilful hunters. (ii) Shawls woven 
in Kashmir are very beautiful. (iii) An old sailor with a wooden 
leg came up the road leading from the harbour. (iv) The lion 
lying on a sunlit rock could hardly be seen. (v) The place of the 
tattle is marked by a pillar. (vi) Suddenly there was a terrifying 
«rash. (vii).The ship had struck a hidden rock. (viii) The sweets 
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in the baskets brought by the pilgrims were given to the children 
of poor parents. (ix) The captain of the ship called to the fisher- 
men in the boat. 


EXERCISE TWO 
Analyse the following sentences into clauses like this: 


Kind 


Clause 


(i) I have a dog Principal 
(ii) who is very friendly Adjective clause qualifying 
dog in (i) 


(i) I have a dog who is very friendly. (ii) I met an old woman 
who was carrying a heavy basket. (iii) The nests that are hanging 
from the date palm are those of weaver-birds. (iv) Can you see 
the little bird that is flying off with a long strip of leaf that is 
trailing behind it? (v) Vishnu was going home from the fields 
where he worked. (vi) He came to a stream across which there 
were some stepping-stones. (vii) He wanted to know the reason 
why I couldn’t come. (viii) The city which was built on a hill- 
top could be seen by men who were miles away in the plains 
below. (ix) This is the time when the milkman usually comes. 
(x) The child whom we played with at the village school has 
become a man who is known all over the country. (xi) Many 
huts that were built in the valley were swept away by the storm 
that came down from the hills yesterday. (xii) I met the boy 
whom I like and you dislike. (xiii) They wear only such cloth as 
is hand-spun and hand-woven. (xiv) The match that we watched 
and that you missed was very exciting. (xv) I gave the teacher’s 
message to such boys as were still at school. (xvi) I couldn’t give 
it to the boys who had already left. (xvii) There is a hole in the 
roof through which the sparrows enter the barn. (xviii) Not a 
man lives but loves his native land. (xix) I don’t know the reason 
why he hasn’t come. (xx) The time when he was expected is 
long past. (xxi) The author who wrote the book that described 
the little village lived there himself as a child. (xxii) The hill we 
see is the place where an old hermit lives who was once a well- 
known political leader in the country. (xxiii) There was not a 
woman there but felt sorry for the child. (xxiv) All who knew 


him admired him. 
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LESSON XXIV 


ANALYSIS: Complex Sentences—Adverb Clauses 


An adverb clause does the work of an adverb, i.e. 
it modifies’a verb, an adjective or another adverb in 
the principal (or some other) clause. Adverb clauses 
answer the questions after the verb that adverbs 
answer: where? when? why? how? how much? for 
what purpose? Also on what condition? with what 
result? 

A. Adverb clauses of place. 

These answer the question where? after the verb, e.g. 

(a) He was buried where he was born. (b) The dog 
followed wherever the little boy went. (c) Return 
whence you came. o 

Adverb clauses of place are introduced by where, or 
wherever; whence (from where) is an old form. 

B. Adverb clauses of time. - 

These answer the question when? after the verbs* 

(a) He came when I called him. (b) You must wait tu. 


he comes. (c) We shall go for a walk as soon as I have“ 


finished my work. (d) He came in as I was going out. 

Conjunctions that introduce adverb clauses of time 
are when, while, after, before, till, until, as soon as, 
since (meaning “from that time”), as (when it stands 
for when or while). 

C. Adverb clauses of reason or cause. 

These answer the question why? after a verb. Note 
that the answer begins with because, e.g. 

(a) I am going to bed because I am tired. (b) I'll stay 
up a little longer as (because) it’s really quite early. (c) 
Since (because) you were not there, I left a message with 
your sister. i 

Adverb clauses of reason begin with because, or 
since and as when these can change into because. 

Note that where and when introduce both adjective 
and adverb clauses, but why mever introduces an 

sape i ? 
adverb clause. When we ask the question why?, the 
answer begins with because. 
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D. Adverb clauses of comparison of manner. 

These answer the question how? after the verb, e.g. 

(a) It happened as J told you. (b) He looks as if he 
were ill. 

Adverb clauses of manner begin with as or as if.. 
Notice that How never introduces an adverb clause. 
When we ask the question how? the answer begins- 
with as. 

E. Adverb clauses of comparison of degree. 

These answer the question how much? after am 
adjective or adverb, e.g. 

(a) He is older than he looks. (b) She is as tall as you.. 

The adverb clause of comparison of degree begins- 
with than or the second as of the construction as — as. 
(The first as is an adverb of degree). 

Note that words are often omitted in clauses of 
comparison and have to be supplied. Notice the dif- 
ference, for example, between the following: 

(a) He loves his dog better than I (than I love his- 


dog). 
(b) He loves his dog better shan me (than he loves- 


me). 


EXERCISE ONE 

Analyse the following sentences. Always state the kind of 
adverb clause and what it modifies: 
(i) They will come after they have had their dinner. (ii) He- 
lay where he had fallen. (iii) The boy answered when I spoke- 
to him. (iv) He could not come because he was ill. (v) He 
cannot play as you can. (vi) He is more intelligent than he- 
looks. (vii) He is not so foolish as he looks. (viii) I was work- 
ing while you were playing. (ix) I came since you sent for me. 
(x) I have been waiting for you since the first bus arrived. (xi)’ 
He can climb as a cat climbs. (xii) He will take you wherever 
you want to go. (xiii) They ran as if they were in a great hurry. 
(xiv) I met him as he was leaving the school. i 


F. Adverb clauses of condition. 
These answer the question on what condition? after 


the verb, e.g. ? 
(a) He will come if you want him. (b) He won’t come 


unless you want him. (c) The taxi will wait provided’ 
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you pay for it. (d) TII do it this time on condition that 
‘you do it the next time. (e) Had I known of your need, 
J would have come (i.e. If I had known). 

The adverb clause of condition begins with if, unless 
(if—not), provided that, on condition that; and some- 
times it is an inverted clause. 

G. Adverb clauses of result or consequence. 

These express a result and begin with that after so 
and such, e.g. 

(a) It was so cold that we had to wear all our warm 
clothes. (b) He shouted so loudly that everybody 
jumped up. (c) He spoke in such a way that we were 
sorry for him. (d) He behaved with such politeness 
that he won friends everywhere. 

Notice the two patterns:— 

so+adjective or adverb + that. 

such +noun-t that. 

H. Adverb clauses of purpose. 

These answer the question for what purpose? after 
the verb, e.g. 

(a) Write it down so that you may not forget it. (b) I 
wrote it down lest I should forget it, or so that I should 
not forget it. (c) He spoke loudly in order that all might 
hear him. 

Adverb clauses of purpose begin with so that, lest 
(so that....not), in order that. 

Notice the difference in form and meaning between 
so+adjective or adyerb+that introducing an adverb 
clause of result and so that introducing an adverb clause 
of purpose. The result is certain; the purpose is doubt- 
ful; may, might, should are used in the adverb clause 
of purpose to express uncertainty. 


I. Adverb clauses of concession or supposition. 

To understand the meaning of concession, read 
the examples on the use of because and although in the 
chapter on subordinating conjunctions. 

Study these examples: 

(a) Although he was tired, he finished his work. (b) 
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However tired he was, he always finished his work. 
(c) Even if he was tired, he always finished his work. 
(d) Tired as he was, he finished his work. 

The adverb clause of concession begins with: although 
though, even if, even though, whatever, however 
{-+-adjective or adverb), as (coming after a noun or 
adjective). 

Note that all these can change to although. 


EXERCISE TWO 
Replace the adverbs or adverb phrases by adverb clauses: 

(i) The dog is wagging its tail excitedly. (ii) He cannot leave 
till the end of the month. (iii) I must finish my letter before 
supper. (iv) Because of the bad weather he is not going out. (v) In 
spite of the bad weather we are going out. (vi) He awoke at 
dawn. (vii) Hold the bat like this. (viii) He got some green 
mangoes in order to make chutney. (ix) Climbing the hill I saw 
the dog. (x) I shall come only on this condition. (xi) You cannot 
go without the Headmaster’s permission. (xii) They garlanded him 
on his arrival. (xiii) He is too tired to go out. (xiv) Jehangir 
could not rule like his father. (xv) In spite of the injury to his 
leg, he moved quickly. (xvi) A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. (xvii) We'll start after breakfast. (xviii) That 
bag is too full to hold anything more. 


EXERCISE THREE 
Analyse the following sentences into clauses: 
(i) The old stone-carver worked where few could see him. 
(ii) People were surprised when they saw his beautiful work. 
iii) The train arrived as soon as we reached the platform. (iv) No 
sooner did we reach the platform than the train arrived. (v) Strike 
while the iron’s hot. (vi) Where gold is, men will gather. 
(vii) When the time came, he did not fail us. (viii) He was set 
free because he was innocent. (ix) Though he was innocent he 
was not set free. (x) Run as fast as you can. (xi) Fast as he 
ran, he could not overtake him. (xii) He is so ill that he cannot 
get up. (xiii) Socrates was wiser than most other men. (xiv) Open 
the door so that we may come in out of the cold. (xv) I shall go 
if I can get time. (xvi) He cannot lift this box unless someone 
helps him. (xvii) Humayun did not act quickly as Babar always 
did. (xviii) Though she was a young woman, Portia showed 
herself a wise judge. (xix) Take an overcoat lest you catch a chill 
in this weather. (xx) He was so cold that his teeth chattered. 
(xxi) We eat so that we may live. (xxii) He lives in order that 
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he may eat. (xxiii) The giant was such a boaster that no one 
believed him. (xxiv) Had he waited a few minutes longer, I 
would have seen him. (xxv) Boy as he was, David was not afraid 
of the giant. (xxvi) Where have you been since I saw you last? 
(xxvii) The boy was running as if his life depended on it. 
(xxvili) He talked in a whisper lest someone should hear him. 
(xxix) Had you been there, this would not have happened. (xxx) I 
consent on condition that you take charge of the whole thing. 
(xxxi) Since he won’t be there, you will be in charge. (xxxii) What- 
ever he does, we must go on. (xxxiii) Whether the work is difficult 
or easy, the ants are ready for it. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


What are the different kinds of clauses introduced by as in the 

following sentences? Notice that all are adverb clauses except 
one: 
(i) He will be treated as he deserves. (ii) He shouted as loudly 
as he could. (iii) The policeman caught the thief as he was 
climbing down the wall. (iv) I don’t give him any advice as he 
never listens to it. (v) Young as she was, the fisherman’s daughter 
took the boat out in the storm to help the survivors of the wrecked 
ship. (vi) He has such a mind as few possess. 


LEssoN XXV 


ANALYSIS: Complex Sentences — Noun Clauses 


A. Noun clauses can do what a noun can do, so 
they can be object of a verb, complement of a verb, 
object of a preposition, or subject of a verb. k 

Study the following examples and see how the noun 
clauses are built up from nouns and do the same work 
as nouns: 

(a) I must do my duty. I must do what I think right. 

(b) We saw a strange sight. We saw how the juggler 
brought out a snake from his mouth (noun clauses 
object of the verb in the principal clause). ¢ 

(c) His answer was a refusal. His answer was that he 
could not come (noun clause complement of the verb). 

(d) Attend to the instructions. Attend to what you 
are told (noun clause object of the preposition “to”). 

(e) The future is uncertain. What is to come is un- 
certain (noun clause subject of “is uncertain”). 
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`B. Note that direct or indirect statements and ques- 


tions are usually noun clauses, object of the reporting 


verb (i.e. the verb outside the inverted commas). 


EXERCISE ONE 


The following passage is written twice over in direct speech 

and in indirect. In each case there are five complete sentences. 
Analyse these into principal and noun clause: 
41) “Your wings are coloured like’ the rainbow!” said Pandora: 
“Yes, they are like the rainbow,” answered Hope. “I am made 
of tears as well as smiles,” she explained. “Will you stay with 
us for ever and ever?” asked Epimetheus. “In this world I pro- 
mise ‘never to leave you,” answered Hope with a pleasant smile. 
(2) Pandora said that Hope’s wings were coloured like the rain- 
bow. Hope agreed that they were like the rainbow. She explained 
that she was made of tears as well as smiles. Epimetheus asked 
if Hope would stay with them for ever and ever. Hope promised 
that she would never leave them in this world. 


Note that noun clauses often begin with the subor- 
dinating conjunction that, which introduces indirect 
statements. They also begin with if or whether when 
these introduce indirect questions. Indirect questions 
also begin with interrogative pronouns, adjectives or 

adverbs. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Read sentences from the following tables of direct.and. indirect 
questions and analyse each sentence into principal and noun 


clause: i 


“Why are you wandering up 

and down the street?” 

“Which house are you osiy 
for?” 4 
“Whom do you want?” 

` “When did you first come to the: 


- =- The policeman asked city?” ~- 
the stranger, ` “Where do you come from?” 
“How ‘did you come to this 
city?” i 


“Haven't you any friends here?” 
. “Do you know anyone at all 
here?” 
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why he was wandering up and 
down the street. 

which house he was looking for. 
whom he wanted. 


The policeman when he had first come to that f 


asked the stranger city. 
where he came from. 


how he had come to that city. 
if he hadn’t any friends there. 
if he knew anyone at all there. 


Note that in the above sentences when, where, why, 
how, introduce noun clauses. 

You have already seen that when, where and why, 
introduce adjective clauses and when and where intro- 
duce adverb clauses. 

C. Noun clauses in apposition to the introductory 2: 

You have seen before that we often begin a sentenc 
with /t, instead of a long noun clause as subject. 

Study the following examples: 

(a) That you should be in time is necessary. “That 
you should be in time” is a noun clause subject of “i 
We can also say it this way: 

(b) It is necessary par you should be in time. Now 
“Tt” is the subject of “is,” and “that you should be in 
time” is a noun einige in apposition to it. 

EXERCISE THREE 

Analyse the following sentences each of which contains a nour 
clause in apposition: 

(i) It is right that he should help his friend. (ii) It is clear that 
he made a mistake. (iii) It is impossible that the peak could be 
climbed. (iv) It is certain that it will be climbed in the end. 


EXERCISE FOUR 
Read sentences from the following table and analyse them. 
Notice again that when, where, why, how, introduce noun 


clauses. 


when the explorer died. 
where the explorer died. 


It is not known how he died. 
whether he succeeded in reaching his 


goal. 
why he did not return. 
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EXERCISE FIVE 


In the following sentences, the noun clauses are in apposition 
to it in the objective case. Analyse the sentences into clauses: 
(i) People thought it impossible that the peak could be climbed.. 
(ii) You can depend on it that he will help you. (iii) See to it 
that you don’t make such a mistake again. 


EXERCISE SIX - 


Analyse the following sentences into clauses, stating the 
relation of the noun to the principal clause: 
(i) I told the policeman that I had lost my dog. (ii) He asked 
me when I had lost him. (iii) He doesn’t know what he wants. 
(iv) Be careful what you say to him. (v) Robinson Crusoe’s first 
difficulty was how he should make a fire. (vi) I don’t know 
whether he followed my advice. (vii) There is no sense in what 
he writes. (viii) He asked if he could help us. (ix) The real 
trouble was that the guide did not know the way himself. (x) 
Whoever was caught was taken to prison. (xi) They were not 
frightened at what they saw. (xii) When he will come is un- 
certain. (xiii) Whether he will come is uncertain. (xiv) It is un- 
certain when he will come. (xv) It is necessary that the telegram 
should arrive today. (xvi) That we shall win the match is very 
likely. xvii) It is very likely that we shall win the match. (xviii) 
He thought it unlikely that he could come to the party. (xix) See: 
to it that you get there in time. 


EXERCISE SEVEN 


State whether the subordinate clauses in the following sentences: 

are noun, adjective or adverb clauses and give their relation to 
the principal clauses. (Always state the relation between the 
clauses): 
(i) Go where duty calls you. (ii) Tell me where you are going. 
(iii) The children are running to the field where the daisies 
grow. (iv) I don’t know when he will return. (v) I can’t tell yow 
the exact time when he will return. (vi) The dog ran up when’ 
his master whistled. (vii) Do you know why grass is green? 
(viii) I'll tell you the reason why grass is green. (ix) I don’t know 
if he is coming. (x) Pll go to the meeting if you come with me. 
(xi) Tell me who is going to the camp. (xii) Those are the 
boys who are going to the camp. (xiii) He is asking how it 
should be done. (xiv) Do it as I have done it. (xv) I must advise 
the Sultan rightly, whether he kills me or not. (xvi) We do not 
know whether the Sultan listened to his wise minister’s advice. 
(xvii) We do not know whether the minister succeeded or failed. 
(xviii) But he did his duty whether he succeeded or failed. 
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‘PD. Noun clauses in apposition; to a noun. 

A noun clause can be in apposition to a noun. 

Study the following examples: 

(a) At one time scientists thought that men could not 
dive at a height of twenty-five thousand feet (noun 
«clause object of “thought”). 

(b) At one time scientists held the opinion that men 
„could not live at a height of twenty-five: thousand feet 

(noun clause in apposition to “opinion”, which is the 
-object of the verb “held”). 

(c) That men can carry loads at a height above this 
‘has been established by the experience of the Everest 
expeditions (noun clause subject of “has been estab- 
lished”). 

(d) The fact that men can carry loads at a height 
above this has been established by the experience of the 
Everest expeditions (noun clause in apposition to “fact”, 
which is now the subject of the verb “has been estab- 
lished”). 

(e) That Mount Everest has been climbed a second 
time has received little notice (noun clause subject of 
“has received”). 

(f) The news that Everest has been climbed a second 
time has received little notice (noun clause in apposi- 
tion to “news” which is now the subject of “has re- 
ceived”). . i 

(g) Harvey discovered that the blood circulates in the 
body (noun clause object of “discovered”). 

(h) Harvey discovered the fact that the blood circu- 
Jates in the body (noun clause in apposition to “fact” 
which is now the object of “discovered”). 

(i) That everything is held in place by the attraction 
of gravity Was first stated by Neves (noun clause sub- 
ject of “was stated”). 

Gi) The law that everything is held i in place by the 
the attraction. of gravity was first stated by Newton. 
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(noun clause in apposition to “law,” which is now the 
subject of “was stated”). 


Notice the difference between a noun clause in 
apposition to a noun and an adjective clause qualifying 
that noun, and beginning with that. The noun clause 
is introduced by the subordinating conjunction that. 
The clause tells what the noun is. 


The adjective clause is introduced by the relative 
pronoun (that will change to who or which). The 
clause tells more about the noun, but it doesn’t tell 
what the noun is. 


EXERCISE EIGHT 


In the following sentences find out which are noun clauses in 
apposition to a noun and which are adjective clauses qualifying 
a noun: 


(i) I hold the opinion that there should be no examination. (ii) 
I don’t agree with the opinion that you hold. (iii) The news that 
appears in today’s paper is not cheerful. (iv) The news that there 
has been an earthquake is very terrible. (v) The fact that the 
‘earth moves round the sun was discovered by Copernicus. (vi) 
‘The discovery that Copernicus made was of great importance to 
astronomy. (vii) Have you heard the story that he is telling? 
(viii) Have you heard his story that he saw a tiger walking down 


the street? 


Lesson XXVI 


VERBS: The Future Continuous and Future 
Perfect Tenses 


You have learnt that tense in verbs shows not only 
the time of an action (present, past or future) but 
other things. It shows whether the action is going on, 
j.e. is continuous (progressive). It shows whether the 
action is completed or perfect. ó 
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You have learnt the present and past continuous 
(progressive) tenses and the present and past perfect 
tenses Now we shall learn the future continuous, 
(progressive) and the future perfect tenses. 


1. The Future Continuous Tense 


This tense is formed by the simple future of the 
verb be and the present participle of the principal verb. 
It shows that a person will keep on doing something 
in the future. 


Study these examples : 


(a) We shall be camping next week. We shall be stay- 
ing in the Casuarina woods by the seashore. (b) We’ll 
be packing all day tomorrow. We’ll be leaving by the 
morning train the day after. (c) I won’t keep any books 
out because I won’t be reading in the train. TIl be 
looking out of the window. (d) What class will you be 
travelling by? (e) I haven’t written to him yet, but P!l 
be writing quite soon. (f) Come any time you like on: 
Saturday afternoon. I shall be waiting for you. (g) I 
have an examination tomorrow so I shall be working 
late tonight. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Answer these questions: 

(i) What subject will you be learning in the next lesson? (ii) What 
subject will you be learning at this time tomorrow? (iii) Will you 
be playing games at 5 o’clock this evening? (iv) What will you 
be doing at half-past six this evening? (v) When will you be 
going for a walk? (vi) What will you be doing on Sunday at 
9 a.m.? (vii) What will you be doing on Sunday at 3 p.m.” 
(viii) Where will you be going for your picnic? 


EXERCISE TWO 


Use the verb in brackets in the future continuous tense: 
(i) I wonder what you (say) next. Gi) I can’t come tomorrow 
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afternoon. I (help) Mother to cook a special dinner as we (have) 
visitors in the evening. (iii) Our winter visitors-among the birds 
(arrive) in September, and (leave) us in April. (iv) She (think) 
about her children jall the time when they go abroad. (v) We 
(bathe) in the sea this afternoon. (vi) He (pass) the house in the 
morning on his way to the swimming bath. (vii) I (look after) 
my little sister this Saturday. (viii) Aunt (send) us a parcel of 
oranges from Nagpur this season. (ix) Father (lunch) on the 
plane tomorrow, returning from Delhi. f 


EXERCISE THREE 


(1) Write this in indirect speech after “Mother said to little 
Sharad”: Note how the future continuous tense changes in 
indirect speech. 

“You will be going to school next month. You will be reading 
or writing or playing at school. I shall be thinking about you 
all day. In the afternoon I shall be cooking something nice for 
your tea. I shall be waiting for you at 4 o’clock.” 

(2) Write this in indirect speech after “Sharad said”: 

“The wagtails won’t be catching insects in my garden next 
month. They'll be flying back to their homes in Kashmir and 
Tibet. There they will be leading a busy life because it will be 
their nesting season. They will be building their nests and laying 
their eggs and bringing up their young ones.” 


2. Future Perfect Tense 


This is formed by using the simple future of have 
with the past participle of the principal verb. It ex- 
presses an action which will be completed in the future 
before a certain time. So it is usually followed by a 
phrase like by this time or a clause like before some- 
thing happens, e.g. 

(a) You will have completed this lesson by next week. 
(b) The children will have had their breakfast before 
they start in the morning. (c) The train will have reach- 
ed Madras by 11 a.m. tomorrow. / 


Note that we use this tense when we are thinking 
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of a point in future time and looking back from it to 
what happened before. 


Action that will be | Point in the 
The Present | completed in the | Future after 


future the action 
My little brother will [by 9 o’clock 
al The have gone to bed 
We shall have at the end of 
finished this lesson | the period 
b| speaker 
Mother will have {before we get 
s made some sweets home 
c | 1s for tea e 
The gulls will have 
d| speaking flown back to the by June 
Tibetan marshes 
a hsr The workmen will |before school 


have white-washed re-opens 
the building 


Notice carefully that if there is a second clause it is 
in the present tense, as is usual after conjunctions of 
time. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Read sentences from these tables and say them again as questions 
beginning, Will you have or Will they have: 


written a 


composition 
I, We | shall read a book by the end of 
have the week 
He, forgotten the 
She : lesson 
a will gone to camp before Sunday 
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bathed by 9 o’clock 


We shall dressed PEO 
have y 

done our/their bythet 
The will homework y the time 
chil- the school bus 
dren had breakfast arrives to fetch 

the pupils 
got ready 


L ħħ 
EXERCISE TWO 


Answer these questions: 
(i) How many grammar lessons shall we have learnt by the end of 
the month? (ii) How many library books will you have read by 
the end of the term? (iii) Will your father have come back from 
work by the time you go home from school? (iv) Will you have 
left school in a year from now? (v) Will the scouts have put up 
their tents before dark? 


EXERCISE THREE 


Use the future perfect tense of the verb in brackets: 
(i) I (finish) my homework by the time you come. (ii) I hope you 
(not forget) this when the examnation comes. (iii) I have some 
good strong shoes; by next month I (wear) them for three years. 
(iy) We (have) enough of it by then. (v) He (lunch) on the plane 
before he gets to Delhi. (vi) When June comes, the weaver-birds 
(return) to this tree. (vii) You (read) this book by the end of the 
week? (viii) You (write) all your letters before we go out? 
(ix) They (travel) round the whole of India before the hot weather 
comes. (x) I (learn) this poem by heart before supper. 


EXERCISE FOUR 

Write these sentences in indirect speech after “He said”. Note 
how the tenses change: 
(i) My little brother will have gone to bed before I finish my 
homework. (ii) I shall have done ten sums by the time my sister 
does five. (iii) I shall have returned this book to the library by 
Wednesday. (iv) We shall have fixed an electric bell on the door 
before you come to see us again. 


EXERCISE FIVE 
Put clauses using the future perfect tense in front of these: 
(E) duoged by the time this lesson ends. 
...by the time he gets home. 
(iit) ......before I get back. 
GY before tonight. 
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LEsson XXVI 


THE PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS 
and PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


1: The Present Perfect Continuous Tense 

A. We use this tense for an action that began in the 
past, continues in the present and may continue in the 
future. 

Study these examples : 

(a) I have been trying this problem for an hour but I 
can’t get any result (I am still trying it). 

(b) The tap has been leaking since yesterday (it is still 
leaking). 

(c) The hall has been filling since two o’clock (people 
are still coming in). k 

(d) He has been looking unwell for several days (he 
is still looking unwell). 

Study. these examples of the present perfect and the 
present perfect continuous and notice the idea of 
continuous action in the second. 


Present Perfect Continuous 


(a) We have eaten My little brother has been 


our lunch. eating all morning. 
(b) Have you learnt I have been learning it the 
the poem by whole afternoon. 
heart? 


(c) Have you already | I’ve been writing mine since 
written your com-| 7 a.m. and I am still writing 
position? it. 

(d) Have you finished] Pve been working at it 
the bag for your | whenever I have time, but 


mother’s birth- it isn’t finished. 
day? 

(e) Hasn’t he yet He has been looking for it 
found his pen? since yesterday. 

(f) He hasn’t yet Mother has been waiting for 
come home from | him for the last hour. 


school. 
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B. We sometimes use the present perfect continuous 
even when the action is over. Then we want to 
emphasize that the activity continued without inter- 
mission. Or we are giving a reason or excuse for 
something. 


Study these examples : 


(a) I have been cleaning out cupboards the whole 
morning. Now I am hot and dusty and I need a bath. 
(b) She has been reading in this bad light. That is 
why she has a headache. (c) The workmen have been 
digging up the road to lay a pipe and everything is at 
sixes and sevens. (d) Vasant has been helping his father 
to paint the garage; the paint is lying about everywhere. 

° C. We use this tense with phrases beginning with 
since and for. Such phrases emphasize duration, i.e. 
a period from some time in the past till now. Remember 
since is used with a point of time; for with a period of 
time. 

EXERCISE ONE 


Read sentences from this table and make questions beginning 
with How long...... to which these sentences are the answers, 
e.g. How long have you been living in Bombay? 


I living in Bombay 
Wwe attending this school for — years 

have learning English since 19 — 
You been 
i listening to the radio for half an 
ee, watching the match hour 
cnL 

reading a book since 3 o’clock 


D. Notice that verbs like lie (down), rest, sleep, sit, 
are used more often in the present perfect continuous 
than in the present perfect, e.g. 

(a) The ball has been lying under the cupboard the 
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whole day (rather than has lain). (b) The dog has been 
sitting under my chair all this time (rather than has sat). 


EXERCISE TWO 


Answer these questions in the present perfect continuous tense: 
(i) Have you been waiting long? (ii) How long has Baby been 
sleeping? (iii) How long has the gardener been cutting the grass? 
(iv) What have you been doing this morning? Have you been 
lying in bed because it’s a holiday? (v) Have you been living in 
this street for Jong? (vi) How long have I been teaching you 
English? (vii) Do you know how long I have been teaching in 
this school? 


EXERCISE THREE 


Use the verb in brackets in the correct tense: Present perfect 

continuous or simple past. (Remember that the simple past tells 
of an action that was over at a definite time in the past): 
(i) It (rain) since four o'clock this morning. (ii) Yesterday it (rain} 
heavily in the morning but then it stopped. (iii) A fire (burn) 
down the factory last month. (iv) A fire (burn) in that temple for 
centuries; it is never allowed to go out. (v) She (sleep) soundly 
for nine hours; it’s time she got up. (vi) She (sleep) only for two 
hours the night before because the baby was ill. (vii) I (leave) 
my pen on the table last night and now I can’t find it. (viii) You 
(leave) your things about and losing them all this week. (ix) We 
(climb) for an hour and a half and we are nowhere near the top. 
(x) The teachers (climb) to the top of the hill last Saturday in 
two hours. 


2. The Past Perfect Continuous Tense 


A. The past perfect continuous in indirect speech. 
The old man said, “I have been waiting for my son for 
seven years.” The old man said that he had been 
waiting for his son for seven years. had been waiting 
is the past perfect continuous tense. This tense 
indicates that the earlier of two actions in the past was 
continuous. 


B. Study these examples of the past perfect and the 
past perfect continuous. Notice the idea of continuous 
action in the second. z 
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Past Perfect 


Past Perfect Continuous 


(a) They had tried se- 
veral times before 

(b) The gardener told 
us that he had cut 
the grass 

(c) He told us that he 
had walked the 
whole distance 

(d) He said that he 
had carried the bag 
from the station 


po 


They had been trying to do 
it the whole day 

He had been cutting it 
since six o’clock in the 
morning i 
He had been walking for 
some hours before we met 
him j 
He was tired because he f 
had been carrying a heavy 
bag for a long distance 


EXERCISE ONE 


Use the verb in brackets in the past continuous tense: 
G) When Manu came to the school Vasant (already attend) iť 
for two years. (ii) When I joined the office he (work) there for 
several years. (iii) The tiger (carry) off the villagers’ cattle for 
some weeks before they managed to shoot him. (iv) He told us 
that the hall (fill) up ever since the doors opened. (v) The rescue 
party (search) for hours but they had not yet found the lost 


traveller. 


Lesson XXVIII 


MORE ABOUT THE VERB: Mood 
There is a lot to learn about the verb. Let us recall 


what we know already. 


1. Verbs are regular (or weak) when they add ed, d 


or t to make the past tense, and irregular (or strong) 
when they change their form to make the past tense. 

2. Verbs are transitive and have an object; or 
intransitive and do not have an object. Or they are verbs 
of incomplete predication and have a complement. 

3. Transitive verbs have voice: active, if the subject 
does something; passive, if the subject has something. 
done to it. 
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4. Verbs have number and person, the same number 
_ and person as their subject (We say: I am, we are, he 
is, the boy walks, the boys walk). 
5. Most important of all, verbs have tense: recall the 
different tenses you have learnt. 
6. Verbs have mood: or the manner in which a verb 
shows a command, a statement or question or a doubt. 


1. Mood: Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative 

You know three moods already. 

There is the infinitive mood which is the infinitive or 
unlimited form of the verb, the root form, from which 
come the other forms. You have seen that the infinitive 
does many kinds of work; but of course it cannot bé a 
finite verb, going with a subject. In English the 
infinitive is introduced by the little word 10, e.g. 

“To live, to work, to laugh, to jest, 
To help the weak, to try your best, 
To do your duty and then to rest.” 

The commonest mood is the indicative mood, the 
mood of fact. This is the mood of the verb in all state- 
ments and questions. 

The imperative mood is the mood of orders or com- 
mands and requests. One point to notice about it is 
the omission of the subject. 

Here are some sentences in the imperative mood: 

(a) Go and bathe in the river. (b) Please bring me a 
piece of chalk. (c) Shut the door. (d) Hurry! 
= One person is speaking to another who is in front 
of him. So the subject is the pronoun of the second 
person, you. You is not expressed; it is omitted. But 
we understand that the person is speaking to someone 
in front of him. So in commands and requests the 
subject is you (understood). We sometimes use you 
before the verb in the imperative mood, e.g. Manu, 
you carry the food and Vasant, you bring the water. 
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2. The Subjunctive Mood 


The subjunctive mood is the mood of doubt and 
uncertainty. It expresses not a fact or a command, but 
a wish, a prayer, a doubt. It expresses an event not as 
having actually happened but as possible, imagined, 
hoped for, dependent on some condition. 

Study these examples. The verbs in italics are in the 
subjunctive mood: 


(a) God: bless the President. (b) Long live the King. 
(c) I wish I were an explorer. (d) I wish he were here. 
(e) If I were King, I would stop all wars. (f) If he were 
here, he would help us. (g) Even if he were here, he 
could not do anything. (h) You cannot go on unless 
you give the password. (i) She moved as if she were in 
pain. (j) Be careful lest you (should) fall. (k) Work 
hard so that you (may) do well. 

Note that wishes and prayers, since they express 
a hope not yet fulfilled, are in the subjunctive mood. 

“Long live the President!” means “I wish that he 


should live long.” 


“God bless us!” means “I hope and pray that God 
may bless us.” 

Notice that in modern English, may is often used to 
express a wish. We could say: 

“May the President live long!” “May God bless us!” 

Note that adverb clauses of condition, purpose, 
and supposition express something that has not actually 
happened, something uncertain, so they are in the 
subjunctive mood. i A à 

Some languages have quite distinct forms for the 
subjunctive mood. In the old days the subjunctive 
mood in English had its own forms, but today it is 
seldom different from the indicative mood. Here are 
two differences that we still find today. ; 

1. In the old days the present subjunctive form of 
the verb “to be” was be with all persons, instead of 
the indicative am, is, are. This still survives but only 
in poetry or old forms of speech, e.g. 
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(a) If she be not fair for me, what care I how fair she 
be! (b) Be it wind, be it wet, be it hail, be it snow, our 
ship must sail the foam. 

2. The past subjunctive were for was with all the 
pronouns is still found (a) after I wish......... and (b) 
with if, when it introduces an unlikely or impossible 
condition as in the following examples: 

(a) I wish I were a fairy (but I am not). (b) If I were 
a king ...... (but I am not). (c) If he were here ...... 
(but he is not). 7 

Notice: only was changes to were in modern English; 
other verbs no longer change their form for the 
subjunctive, e.g. 

(a) If he flew to the moon he might not come back 
(impossible condition). (b) If I knew how to fly an 
aeroplane I would go off to see the world (unlikely 
condition). 

A. If and the conditional clauses. 

In clauses of unlikely or impossible conditions, the 
If clause is in the subjunctive mood (and has were for 
was) and the main clause usually has should, would, 
could, might. 

Here are the three patterns in which if clauses are 
written. Notice carefully the forms of the tenses. 

(a) If you try, you will understand the subjunctive. 

It is an open choice. Perhaps you will try and 
perhaps you will not try. The speaker is asking you 
to try. The if clause does not express an impossible 
condition and is not in the subjunctive. 

(b) If you tried you would understand. 

This implies you don’t try, so you don’t understand. 
The verb expresses something dependent on a negative 
condition and is in the subjunctive mood. But notice 
that though the form is past tense, the speaker is 
thinking of the present. It is the present conditional. 

(c) If you had tried last year, you would have 
succeeded. st 

But you did not try, so you failed. This is the real 
past and the past conditional. Again, the verb ex- 
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presses something that depends on a negative 
condition, so it is in the subjunctive mood. 

Let us study another set of examples of the three 
patterns. 

(a) If Father is at home, he will give me the money 
for the book. 

The speaker does not know if Father is at home. 
Perhaps he is, perhaps he is not. Anyway, if Father 
is at home, he will get the money. The condition itself 
is not doubtful or impossible. 

(b) If Father were at home, he would give me the 
money. 

But the speaker knows that Father is not at home, 
and he will not get the money. The verb expresses 
something that depends on a negative condition, so 
it is in the subjunctive mood. Notice again the actual 
present time. 

(c) If Father had been at home yesterday, he would 
have given me the money. 

But he was not at home and the speaker did not get 
the money. Again a negative condition but in the 

ast—the subjunctive past conditional. 

In the following table notice carefully the order of 
tenses in the three different patterns.* 


ER Conditional Principal 
Clause Clause 
Open condi- Tf the rain stops|we shall go for 
tional a walk. 
Subjunctive Tf the rain stop-|we should go for 
present condi- ped a walk. 
tional 
ISubjunctive past] If the rain had |we should have 
Iconditional stopped gone for a walk. 


Sere ee ETT qi 
* The mood can be ignored if the children find it difficult to 
understand; but the three sentence patterns in the subordinate and 
main clauses should be well drilled. 
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EXERCISE ONE 
Write each of these sentences again in the two other patterns, 
the subjunctive conditionals: 
G) If he asks for help, we shall help him. Gi) If she tries, she 
will succeed. (iii) He will do the work if he has time. (iv) I will 
give you the money if I can get it. (v) They will reach the top if 
the weather is good. (vi) If you hurry, you will catch the train. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Here are some unlikely or impossible happenings. Use theni 
in if clauses of the second pattern, the subjunctive conditional: 
(i) fly to Mars, (ii) grow seven feet tall, (iii) ride on eagles, (iy) 
see through a wall, (v) have wings. 


EXERCISE THREE 

Here are some sentences with the verb in the subjunctive mood. 
Say thent again in a simpler, more ordinary way: 
(i) Long live the Republic! (ii) Oh that I could see my native 
land again! (iii) God bless the President! (iv) So die all traitors! 
(v) Oh that a breeze would blow! (vi) Deny it who can! (vii) 
God forbid! (viii) Be it cold or hot, easy or difficult, we must go 
on. 


Lesson XXIX 
THE AUXILIARIES or SPECIAL VERBS (i) 
1. The Special Verbs: Auxiliary or Helping Verbs 


A. We have often spoken of helping verbs or to 
give them their proper grammatical name, auxiliary 
verbs. Now we shall put together all we know about 
this group of verbs. You should learn the list by heart 
like this: am, is, are, was, were, (parts of the verb to be); 
has, have, had, (parts of the verb to have); do, does, 
did, (parts of the verb to do); shall, should, will, would: 
can, could, may, might; must, ought, used to, need, dare. 

These verbs usually go with other verbs and 
therefore they are auxiliary or helping verbs. Yet it 
is not quite right to call them auxiliary verbs, because 
four of them can also be used alone as full verbs or 
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principal verbs. These are the parts of the verbs to’ 
be, to have, to do, and to need. 

This is an important group of verbs for two reasons: 
(1) In many ways they behave differently from all 
other verbs. 

(2) Though they are a small group, they are used very 
often. So we must learn the ways of these special or 
peculiar verbs as they are sometimes called. 

B. To see what auxiliary verbs are like, let us look 
at the four which can be used both as auxiliary and 
as principal verbs. 

(a) You are a pupil in Std. X. (b) We all have exercise’ 
books. (c) He does his work well. (d) I need a new 
exercise book; my old one is finished. 

Here the verbs all stand by themselves and are full 
or principal verbs. 

But look at this next group of sentences: 

(a) I am teaching you about auxiliary verbs. (b) You 
have written several exercises. (c) Do you understand 
this lesson? (d) You need not come to school if you are’ 
not well. 

Pick out the principal verbs in these sentences. How 
do the auxiliary verbs help them? 


2. The Work of Auxiliary Verbs 


The first group: to be, to have, to do, will and shall, 
used to. Let us see how these auxiliary verbs help: 
others. 

1. will and shall (would and should) go with the infi- 
nitive of other verbs (without to) to make the future 
tense. Ishall sit. He will stand. etc. 

2. has, have, had (parts of the verb to have) go with 
the past participles of other verbs to make the perfect 
tenses. Ihave gone. He had worked. They will have 
finished. etc. 

3. am, is, are, was, were (parts of the verb to be) go 
with the present participles of other verbs to make the 
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continuous or progressive tenses. I am sleeping. He 
was eating. We shall be going. etc. 

4. am, is, was, were (parts of the verb to be) go 
with the past participles of other verbs to make the 
passive voice. This is finished. The cake was eaten. 
‘The work will be done. etc. 

5. used to goes with the infinitive of other verbs, to 
make the habitual past tense. Babar used to write in 
his diary daily. The old man used to feed the pigeons 
every morning at the seashore. (Make the habitual or 
everyday present tense of these two sentences). 

6. do, does, did, go with the infinitive of other verbs 
without to to make (i) negatives, (ii) interrogatives, 
(iii) the emphatic affirmative. This parrot does not 
talk. Does it talk? It does talk to me. 

We have seen these three uses before. But do, does, 
did, are used in many other ways as helping verbs; in 
fact, to do all the things that the special verbs can do 
by themselves but the others cannot. We shall learn 
these soon. 

The second group, can, could, may, might, must, 
ought. These help other verbs in different ways. They 
are all used with the infinitive of the principal verbs 
without to; except ought which is followed by the in- 
finitive with to e.g. can go, may go, must go, but ought 
to go. 

i can, could, express ability of body or mind. We 
also use to be able to, to know how to for these two 
meanings, e.g. Birds can fly but dogs cannot. I can 
read English. 

2. may, might, express (i) permission, (ii) possibility, 
(iii) a wish, e.g. 

(a) You may go to the cinema this evening. (b) I may 
come with you if I have time. (c) May you be happy! 
May he live long! 

3. must expresses compulsion or necessity. Someone 
or something compels or forces you, e.g. You must 
finish this exercise before you go. I must do my home- 
«work now. 
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Must has only one form. We can use have to, with 
the same meaning in the different tenses, e.g. I had to 
finish the work yesterday. You will have to write this 
exercise tomorrow. 

4. ought (notice it is the only one of these which is 
followed by the infinitive with to) expresses the idea of 
duty. You are not forced from outside but from. 
within, e.g. I don’t say you must go, but I think you 
ought to go. 

Notice all the verbs in this second group have some 
parts missing. Can and may have only the present 
and the past. Must and ought have only the one form 
{no infinitive or participles or future tense or even past 
tense). So they are sometimes called Defective Verbs.* 
They have a defect because they don’t have all the 
parts. 


3. Dare and Need 


Each has its own peculiarities. Dare — not to be 
afraid, is always used with another verb. It is followed 
usually by the infinitive without to in the negative 
and interrogative; but in the affirmative it is followed 
usually by the infinitive with to, e.g. 

Babar dared to swim across ice-cold rivers. Dare: 
you climb this tree? I dare not do it. 

It has another peculiarity: it can make its negative 
and interrogative the other way also, using do, does, 
did. Then it takes the infinitive with to, e.g. Did he 
dare to swim across that rushing river? I do not dare to 
climb this tree. 

Need, you remember, can be a principal verb as well 
as an auxiliary verb. When it is a principal verb, it 
makes the negative and interrogative with do, does, did, 


e.g. 

(a) I need your help. I do not need any help. (b) 
The weaver-bird needs good strong yarn to, weave his 
nest. Does the weaver-bird need strong yarn? 


*Further distinctions in the use of these verbs will be made in 
Book III. } 
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When it is a helping verb, need makes its negative 
and interrogative like all the other special verbs. But 
it can also use do, does, did. If it makes it without do, 
does, did, it omits the to of the infinitive, e.g. 

(a) The weaver-bird needn’t hide its nest. It does not 
need to hide its nest. (b) Need you go so early? Do 
you need to go so early? 


LESSON XXX 


THE AUXILIARIES or SPECIAL VERBS (ii) 


We have seen the different ways in which auxili 
or helping verbs help other verbs. aay 

Now let us see in what ways they are speci 

$ pecial or 
peculiar verbs. You know the first three i 
but we shall put them all together. Vays already 

A. Negatives. 

The special verbs alone add not to 
negative. All other verbs need do, does, ene the 
So they alone have a contracted form — don’t can’t, 
won't, daren’t, needn't, etc. ý $ 

B. Questions or interrogatives: 

The special verbs make their interrogative by 
inversion; subject and verb change places. All other 
verbs need do, does, did, to make the interrogative. 

C. The emphatic affirmative: 

Sometimes when we are speaking, we want to speak 
strongly. We want to put more force or ennha on 
one word. In writing we may underline the words or 

ut them in italics. Note these: 

(a) The teacher thinks I am not listening, but I 
listening. (b) You said I couldn’t climb thee trée H 
I can climb it. (c) “You always say you are busy.” 
“JI am busy, very bo y. 

Again, we can do t is only with the speci 
With all other verbs we use, as usual, do ea e 
make the emphatic affirmative: á GIE NO, 

(a) The doctor wants him to drink milk, b 
drink it, he always drinks it. (b) Mother ai cae 
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to look after my little brother, but I do not look after 
him; I am always looking after him. (c) The teacher 
thinks I don’t try; but I do try very hard. (d) He said 
I didn’t spend time over my exercise but I did spend 
time over it; I spent quite a lot of time. 


EXERCISE ONE 

Write these again with do, does, did to make them emphatic- 
“You can leave out the emphasizing adverbs or adjectives: 

(i) I work quite hard. (ii) She helps her mother. (iii) He eats: 
quite a lot. (iv) You talk absolute nonsense. (v) We like mangoes. 
very much. (vi) The little boy wanted a mango very badly. 

D. Question phrases. 

When we are talking, we often ask a question 
indirectly. We don’t put it in question form; we make 
a statement and add a little question phrase at the end. 
“ Study these examples: 

(a) Arjun was very strong, wasn’t he? He was not 
weak, was he? (b) This book is interesting, isn’t it?” 
That book is not so interesting, is it? (c) You must 
answer, mustn't you? You can’t say nothing all the: 
time, can you? (d) That woman can help us, can’t 
she? That man can’t help us, can he? (e) Our class-- 
room has a big blackboard, hasn’t it? Our class-room 
has no piano, has it? (f) It’s Monday today, isn’t it? 
It’s not Friday, is it? (g) There’s a blackboard in our 
room, isn’t there? There’s no piano in our room, is 
there? 

All these were the special verbs. Now look at these 
sentences: 

(a) You understand me, don’t you? (b) He doesn’t: 
try very hard, does he? (c) Everybody likes mangoes, . 
don’t they? (d) You went for a picnic last Sunday, didn’t 
you? (e) Jim didn’t go to the picnic with you, did he?’ 

So there are three things to remember: 

1. If the statement is affirmative, the question phrase: 
is negative; if the statement is negative, the question: 
phrase is affirmative. 

2. The subject of the question phrase is always av 
personal pronoun (and there). 
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3. If the verb in the statement is not one of the special 
~verbs, we use do, does, did in the- question phrase. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Add question phrases to the following statements to make 
ithem questions: 


di) Vishnu was a contented boy............ ? (ii) Babar 
had a daring character........... 2 Gii) Humayun was not 
“as great as his father, ............ ? (iv) The weaver-bird can build 
very well............ ? (v) The nests often hang over water............ 2 
vi) The bird doesn’t hide its nest,............ ? (vii) There was a 
great colony of nests at Ghodbander,............ ?-(viii) We counted 
nearly thirty,............ ? 


E. Short answers to questions. 

When we are asked a question, we often give a short 
‘answer and so save words and time. But we can only 
«do this with the special verbs. With other verbs, we 
use do, does, did, to make a short answer, e.g. 

(a) Have you read this book? — Yes, I have read this 
-book or Yes, I have. ( b) Is it interesting? — Yes, it is 
interesting or Yes, it is. (c) Can you climb this high 
tree? — Yes, I can or No, I can’t. (d) Dare you climb 
this tree? — Yes, I dare or No, I daren’t. (e) Who 
first made paper? The Chinese first made paper or 
‘The Chinese did. (f) Which gives more light, the sun 
or the moon? — The sun gives more light or The sun 
does. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Give first the full and then the short answers to these questions 
with Yes or No: 
(i) Will you come for a walk this evening? (Answer 
both with Yes and with No). (ii) Have you changed 


weaver-bird build its nest in the monsoon? (Yes,......... ) (iv) 


Xv) Did George Stephenson invent the Steam Engine? 
(UNo an ) (vi) Who invented the Steam Locomotive? (Ste- 
++.) (vii) Does the weaver-bird build’ in a bush? 
(viii) Does the tailor-bird build in a bush? 
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F. These short answers are also used to express. 
agreement or disagreement, e.g. 

(a) It’s a rainy day. Yes, it is. (b) He is a lazy boy. 
Yes, he is. (c) You have dropped your pen. So I 
have. (d) He came before you. So he did. (e) You: 
are always late. No, I am not. (f) She has a new pen. 
No, she hasn’t. (g) It costs a lot of money. No, it 
doesn’t. (h) Why didn’t you lend him your pen? But 
I did. 

Note: Yes, so, express agreement; no, but, express: 
disagreement. Again, if the verb is not one of the: 
special verbs, we use do, does, did. 

: EXERCISE FOUR 

Express agreement and disagreement with the following: - 
(i) It’s a nice day. (ii) We shall go for a picnic this week. (iii): 
I taught you this lesson yesterday. (iv) The tailor-bird isn’t a 
clever builder. (v) Ramesh works hard. (vi) Children ought to- 
go to bed late. 

G. Sometimes we make little additions to what 
someone has said. They go like this: 

(a) I should like to have a holiday. So should I. (b) 
I can’t work late at night. Neither can I. (c) My- 
brother loves cycling. So does my brother. (d) My~ 
sister doesn’t care for it. Nor does my sister. 

Notice the inversion of the subject and verb. The verb» 
comes first in the addition. 

EXERCISE FIVE 

Fill up the gaps in these sentences to make such additions: 
(i) Babar was interested in birds and animals and flowers. So- 
—his great-grandson Jehangir. (ii) Babar built many gardens. 
—— Jehangir. (iii) The Moghuls came from Central Asia. — — 
the Afghans. (iv) Babar wrote a diary. —— his daughter. (v} 
The weaver-bird is a clever builder.——the tailor bird. (vi) 
Babar was never lazy. —— his grandson Akbar. (vii) The weaver- 
bird doesn’t hide its nest. —— the seagull. (viii) He doesn’t 
work ‘hard. —— you. 

H. Adverbs with the special verbs. 

We saw earlier that adverbs of degree, e.g. almost;. 
nearly, and adverbs of frequency; e.g. often, sometimes. 
never, etc. go just before the verb (or adjective or- 
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cadverb) they modify. But these adverbs go after the 
-special verbs. So we say: 

(a) We always drink milk. (b) You never work hard. 
‘(c) We often cycle to school. (d) He nearly missed his 
train. 

But we say: 

(a) I have almost finished my work. (b) He has often 
lost his pen. (c) We have frequently cycled long dis- 
tances. (d) You may sometimes forget your book but 
you can’t always forget it. 

EXERCISE SIX 


Insert the adverb in brackets in the proper place within the 
«sentence: 
(i) He works hard (always). (ii) He has worked hard 
(always). (iii) You must do this (never). (iv) She talks loudly 
(never). (v) We have drunk goat’s milk (sometimes). (vi) We 
‘drink goat’s milk (rarely). (vii) They have been to the seaside 
«{often). (viii) We go to the cinema (seldom). 


LESSON XXXI 


“NON-FINITE VERBS: (i) The Infinitive and its Uses 

The non-finite forms of the verb are (1) the infinitive; 
(2) the -ing forms: gerund or present participle; (3) the 
past participle. 

We saw in many lessons how these are used to 
introduce different kinds of phrases. In this lesson 
and the next we shall put together what we have learnt 
about them. 

1. The Infinitive as Noun 

The infinitive is used in a number of ways but most 
often as anoun. This is natural because verbs express 
actions and the infinitive is the name of the action. 

A. Let us study some of the different patterns in 
‘which the infinitive is used as a verbal noun. 

In the following sentences ask what? after the finite 
-verb and the object is an infinitive. 

(a) He wants to play a game. (b) The thief tried to 

irun away from the policeman. 

Jn (a) to play is the object of “wants”. In (b) to run 
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is the object of “tried.” 

But they keep their character as verbs also; to play 
takes the object “game”, to run is modified by the 
adverbial phrase of place, “away from the policeman.” 


EXERCISE ONE 
In the following sentences show that the infinitive has this dou- 
ble character as a verb noun: 
(i) The weavers decided to disappear quietly. (ii) He wanted to 
drink some water. (iii) I like to walk quickly. (iv) My little sister 
wants to learn English. (v) The weavers only pretended to weave 
cloth. (vi) He has started to work hard now. 


B. The infinitive can also be the subject of a sen- 
tence, e.g. in the saying, To err is human; to forgive, 
divine. 

5 EXERCISE TWO 

In the following sentences, find the infinitives and say of what 

verbs they are subjects. Where possible show that the infinitive 
has a double character, of noun and verb: 
(i) To laugh is better than to cry. (ii) To eat such a lot is not 
wise. (iii) To start early is always best. (iv) To travel by air 
is expensive. (v) To make faces is not polite. (vi) To quarrel like 
that is silly. 


C. A long infinitive phrase is rather clumsy as subject. 

We saw earlier that the infinitive as subject is usually 
introduced by the impersonal it to which the infinitive 
is in apposition, e.g. 

(a) It is not wise to eat such a lot. (b) It is always 
best to start early. (c) It is expensive to travel by air. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Form sentences from these tables and in each sentence state 
the real subject which is in apposition to the introductory it. 
Show also that the infinitive in each case has a double character, 
as noun and as verb. 
Nene —— ee 

It is possible to own a helicopter 


It saves a lot of time 


It costs a lot of money _ to send goods by air 
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to learn grammar 


It is easy 


to write clearly 


to climb Mount Everest 
It is difficult 
to swim the English Channel 


Aa 4 to fly to the sun 
It is impossible 
to live without air 


D. The infinitive as a verbal noun is often used after 
interrogative adverbs, pronouns, adjectives, like how, 
where, when, whom, which, etc., e.g. I don’t know 
where to go or what to do. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Find the infinitive phrases in the following sentences and state 
of what verbs they are objects: 


(i) You must learn how to address a letter properly. (ii) You 
don’t know where to stick the stamp. (iii) I want to know when 
to do my homework. (iv) The poor boy, a stranger to the big 
city, did not know where to go, how to get work, whom to ask 
for help. (v) Does he know when to start? (vi) I can’t think what 
to do about it. (vii) Men had a much better food supply once 
they learnt how to tame animals and how to grow corn. (viii) 
Their wise men told them when to plant the corn. (ix) According 
to the old Greek story, the goddess Athena taught women how 
to weave cloth. (x) She also taught men how to ride horses. 


wanted 


tried to learn English 
He wished 

started to earn money 

needed 


Note that the infinitives in the third column are 
objects of the verbs in the second column. 
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wanted 
to learn English 
told itera 
asked j 


expected 
to earn money 


allowed the boy | 


helped 


In this pattern the verbs in the second column take a 
noun or pronoun as object in the third column and the’ 
infinitive is used in the fourth column to go with 
the object and to complete its meaning. 


Note that the verb want is used in both patterns. 


EXERCISE FIVE 
(1) Read sentences from the first table and turn them into ques-- 


tions. 
(2) Read sentences from the second table and put them in the 


negative, but substitute in the last column to learn German, to 
be idle, or any other phrases that make sense, e.g. He did not- 


want him to be idle. 


` 2. The Infinitive as Adjective 
All these were uses of the infinitive as a verbal noun. 


A. The infinitive can also be used as a verbal adjec- 
tive. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Find the infinitives in the following sentences and state what 
nouns (or pronouns) they qualify: 
(i) Isn’t that a house to let? (ii) You have a long way to go yet. 
(iii) Has he had enough to eat? (iv) The pedlar takes round goods- 
to sell. (v) That’s a funny thing to say. (vi) A bear needs plenty” 
to eat. (vii) The gardener’s wife has fresh eggs to sell. 
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B. The infinitive is used after some adjectives. Study 
-the patterns in the following tables. Notice the adjec- 
tives all express a feeling. 


glad to see you 
I am Sorry to hear of your illness 
proud to meet so great a man 
He was | happy to get news of them 


delighted | to meet an old friend again 


ready 


willing 


We were : to do it 
anxious 


afraid 


EXERCISE TWO 
(1) Read sentences from the first table and change the infinitive 
phrase into a clause, e.g. He was proud that he had met so 
¿great a man. 
(2) Read sentences from the second table with different infini- 
tive phrases in the last column, e.g. We were ready to go out. 


3. The Infinitive as Adverb 


The infinitive is used adverbially to show purpose, 
e.g. He was waiting to see you. Here, to see you, 
answers the question “for what purpose?” after the 
-verb “was waiting,” and is an adverb phrase of purpose 
modifying the verb. In analysis it goes in the column 
-of the extension of the verb. Such phrases are exten- 
‘sions of purpose. Notice that as usual the infinitive 
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has a double character. As an adverb to see modifies 
the verb “was waiting”; as a verb it takes the object 
“you”. It is a verbal adverb. 


EXERCISE ONE 

In the following sentences find the infinitive of purpose and 
state what verb it modifies. Where possible, show its double cha- 
racter as a verbal adverb. Analyse each sentence orally: 
(i) He went to meet them. (ii) The bear climbed the tree in order 
to get apples. (iii) The woodpecker was tapping at the tree to 
get insects from under the bark. (iv) Are you going to the river 
to bathe there? (v) Dick left his village to find work in London. 
(vi) I have come to bury Caesar. (vii) I have not come to praise 
him. 


Lesson XXXII 


NON-FINITE VERBS: (ii) Gerund, Present 


Participle and Past Participle 
1. Nouns and Verbal Nouns (Gerunds) in -ing 
A. Nouns in -ing. 
EXERCISE ONE 

(1) Add ing to these verbs to make nouns: read, write, mean, 
swim, cook, open, learn, cycle, garden, begin, talk. 
(2) Find the nouns in ing in the following sentences and state 
whether they are subjects of verbs, objects of verbs or objects of 
prepositions: nee f: 
(i) The bird flew in through an opening in the wall. (ii) I’ve read 
the book from beginning to end. (iii) She gave lessons in Chinese 
cooking. (iv) The word “bear” has two quite different meanings; 
look up the meanings in a dictionary. (v) Travelling was slow 
and dangerous in the old days, but it was exciting. (vi) I am very 
fond of gardening. (vii) A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
(viii) I want less talking and more work from you. (ix) Swimming 
is a fine exercise. (x) We did a lot of walking these holidays. 
(xi) Reading, Writing and *Rithmetic are called the three R’s 
that everyone must learn. 


Though they come from verbs, the nouns in -ing in 
the sentences above are purely nouns; they do not keep 
any of their verbal character. They are often qualified 
by adjectives or articles. 
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B. But the -ing form of the verb is often used as a 
verbal noun or gerund. Study the tables below and 
notice the double character of the gerunds. They are 
objects and they take objects, or are modified by 
adverbials. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Read sentences from the following tables and turn them into 
questions. Change the subject from the first to the third person 
(or the other way round) and again turn the sentences into ques- 
tions. 


like 
love learning grammar 
enjoy 

I dislike reading story books 
don’t hate 
don’t mind playing games 


began 
started shouting loudly 
continued 

The little boy went on/kept on 
didn’t stop 
finished making a noise 
left off 


Notice that many verbs of liking and disliking and 
those of starting, continuing, finishing, often take 
gerunds as objects. 

With the help of your teacher find out which verbs 
in these tables can also take an infinitive as object. 
Notice that “stop” does not take an infinitive as object, 
but it takes an adverbial infinitive of purpose, e.g. 
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) a He stopped talking. (b) He stopped (in order) to 
alk. 

C. Gerunds as objects of prepositions. 

We saw that the infinitive as a verbal noun can be 
subject or object of a verb or in apposition. But it is 
never the object of a preposition because it already 
begins with fo. 


EXERCISE THREE 

Find the gerunds in the following sentences and state the pre- 
positions of which they are objects. Show the double character 
of the gerund wherever possible: 
(i) You must boil the water before drinking it. (ii) You must 
not drop the ball after catching it. (iii) They have gone off with- 
out waiting for him. (iv) He is ashamed of losing his temper. 
(v), What prevented you from going to the concert? (vi) This 
fruit is good for cooking, not for eating uncooked. (vii) John 
Gutenberg succeeded in making the first printing press. (viii) 
He invented a way of making types of metal. 


EXERCISE FOUR 

In the following sentences find the verbal nouns or gerunds 
and state whether they are subjects or objects of verbs or objects 
of prepositions. Always show the double character of the gerund 
wherever possible: 
(i) Kamala enjoys writing letters. (ii) Crying won’t help. (iii) He 
is afraid of riding that horse. (iv) Speaking a language is the 
best way of learning it. (v) Flying kites is a favourite amusement. 
(vi) Grown-up people as well as children like flying kites, (vii) 
Stop talking nonsense. (viii) You will succeed only by trying 
hard. (ix) She doesn’t like getting up early in the morning. (x) 
Taming animals and growing corn are better ways of getting food 
than hunting. 


D. The case of the noun or pronoun before the 
gerund. 

Study the words in italics in these sentences: 

(a) I don’t like Tom’s riding that horse. (b) Can you 
wait for his coming? Xc) The children’s shouting was 
a nuisance. (d) It will end in their quarrelling. 

Notice that the gerund in the sentences given above is 
the subject or object of the verb. So the noun or 
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pronoun accompanying it cannot be subject or object; 
it must be possessive. 

Here is another example: 

(a) I object to that boy’s whistling while we are work- 
ing. (b) Ido not mind him, but I do mind his whistling- 

Notice that you do not object to the boy, but to the 
whistling. So whistling is the object, and the noun 
or pronoun before it is in the possessive case. 


EXERCISE FIVE 

In the following sentences keep the right form of the two in 
italics: 
@ Mother doesn’t mind Jack/Jack’s talking at dinner, but she 
does mind his/him talking with his mouth full. Gi) I hope it 
won’t end in the two friends’ /friends quarrelling. (iii) The teacher 
insisted on the children|children’s practising after school. (iv) The 
thief came in without anyone’s/anyone noticing him. (v) Do you. 
remember them/their entering the room? (vi) I don’t remember 


the boy/boy’s giving me a message. (vii) You can be sure of us/ 
our being in time. 


2. The Present Participle and its Uses 


A. You know that present participles are used with 
the helping verb to be (am, is, are, was, were, will 
be, shall be) to make the continuous tenses, e.g. 

(a) I am living in Bombay just now (present conti- 
nuous). (b) Two years ago I was living in Surat ( past 
continuous). (c) Next year I shall be living in Anand. 
I shall be going to college there. My brother will be 
living in Poona. He will be going to the Agricultural 
College (future continuous). 

So the present participle with a helping verb is a 
finite verb. 

B. The present participle used alone is a non-finite 
verb. It is a verbal adjective. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Find the participle adjectives in the following and say what 
nouns they qualify: 


G) The running water made a lovely sound. (ii) The giant was 
dressed in shining armour. (iii) The rushing wind roared in his 
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ears. (iv) Listen to that singing bird. (v) I was kept awake: 
all night by a barking dog. (vi) The fishing boats go out with: 
the tide. 


Notice that in these sentences the participle is in the 
usual place of an adjective, ie. before the noun it 
qualifies. Nevertheless, it comes from a verb, and is a 
verbal adjective. 


EXERCISE TWO 


In the following sentences you can see the double character- 

of present participles, how they do the work of verbs as well: 
as of adjectives. As adjectives, they qualify a noun or pronoun. - 
‘As verbs, they take an object or are modified by adverbials. 
Find the present participles in these sentences, and show their 
double character: 
(i) Listen to that bird singing its song. (ii) I was kept awake- 
all night by a dog barking loudly. (iii) Midas sat in his strong-- 
room counting his gold. (iv) Marigold ran in sobbing bitterly. 
(v) The child went, weeping loudly, to its mother. (vi) David- 
sat on the hill-side watching his sheep. (vii) Fitting a stone to- 
the sling, David whirled it. (viii) Lying on the narrow ledge, - 
Lakshman pushed down the hives. 


EXCERCISE THREE 


In the following passages find out which of the words in* 
italics are verbal nouns and which are present participles used’ 
adjectivally or as part of a continuous tense: 


(1) Into the street the piper stepped 
Smiling first a little smile; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered 
You heard as if an army muttered 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
(2) Once more he stepped into the street; 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane. 
And there was a rustling that seemed like a bustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes were clattering; 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls 
With shining eyes and teeth like pearls, 
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‘Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
“Thé wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
(Adapted from “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” by Robert 
Browning). 
(C. The unrelated participle. 
Notice: the present participle used alone must go 
„with a noun or pronoun. It must not hang loose. 
(a) Lying in bed, the stars could be seen in the sky. 
This is incorrect. Lying cannot go with stars, for 
-stars don’t lie in bed. We can correct it to: Lying in 
bed, I could see the stars in the sky. 
Similarly, (b) Cycling to school, his books fell down. 
This is wrong. C yeling cannot go with books, for books 


3. The Past Participle and its Uses 


We learnt that the present participle can be used 
(i) with a helping verb to make the continuous tenses, 
(ii) alone as a verbal adjective. 


A. The past participle, too, used with helping verbs. 
¿can be a finite verb. i 

1. Used with the helping verb to have, it makes the 
perfect tenses, e.g. 

(a) I have just written my exercise 
(b) He had written his exercise befo 
(past perfect). i I shall have don 
hour’s time (future perfect). 

2. Used with the helping 
ple makes the passive voice. 

(a) The work is done ( present passive), 
was done yesterday (past passive). (c) T 
be done soon ( future passive). 

B. Used by itself, the past participle, like 
participle, is an adjective — a verbal adjecti 
= We speak of: (a) woven nests, (b) a brok 
(c) a coloured picture, (d) a painted fan, (e 
lake, (f) a wounded man, (g) a torn shir 
kettle (as in “A watched kettle never b 
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(present berfect). 
re he went away 
e my work in an 


verb to be, the past partici- 


(b) The work 
he work wii 


the present 
ve. 

en promise, 
) the frozen 


t, (h) a watched 
oils”). 


en ee 


«= 


EXERCISE ONE 


In the following sentences show how the past participles are 

verbal adjectives, adjectives because they go with nouns, verbs 
because they are modified by adverbials: 
(i) The nests, woven firmly, swing in the wind. (ii) You could 
see the grass every morning, burnt completely. (iii) Yo-Sing 
waved her fan, painted with delicate colours. (iv) How can you 
expect anyone to read a letter written so carelessly? (v) The 
stone, thrown with great force, struck the giant in the middle 
of his forehead. (vi) The weaver bird chooses usually the east 
side of the tree, protected from the south-west monsoon by the 
leafy top. 


LESSON XXXIII * 


PREPOSITIONS 


Prepositions are usually small; they are always im- 
portant; they are also very troublesome. 

Revise what you learnt about prepositions in your 
first grammar book; those were mostly prepositions that 
referred to time and place. With other prepositions 
no rules can help, e.g. You laugh at someone; you are 
angry with someone; you are sorry for someone; you 
are afraid of something. And there is no reason why 
you use these. You must just learn the preposition 
with the word (noun, adjective, verb) that it goes with. 

Here are some examples illustrating the commonest 
prepositions. They are arranged in alphabetical order. 


1. Some Common Prepositions 


about. 

(a) He walked about the room. (around) (b) He is 
always about the place. (c) There are about a dozen 
pencils (nearly) (d) Tell me a story about a dog. (e) 
He told me all about you. (f) I hadn’t heard about it 
before. (g) I sent him about his business (sent him 
away). (h) What about some breakfast? (Shall we have 
it?) 

* The section on prepositions should not be taken at one stretch. 
A few patterns at a time should be learnt by heart in the course 
cof the other lessons. 
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-or 


above. 
(a) The blue sky is above our heads. (b) His character 


1s above suspicion. (c) Above all, don’t forget the salt. 
after. 


(a) This went on day afte, day. (b) They all left, one 
after another. (c) After all\he is old enough to look 
after himself. (d) She takeS\ after her mother (re- 
sembles). (e) He was named after his grandfather. 
against. È 


(a) They defended the fort against attack. (b) They 
fought against the enemy. (c) He spoke against the 
Proposal. (d) He did it against his father’s wish. (e) He 
was made to do it against his will. (f) \He struggled 
against difficulties. (g) She was feeling faint and leaned 
against the wall to keep herself from falling. (h) We 
are against putting the matter off. (i) Shey is saving 
money against a rainy day. 
at. 


(a) at the top of the stairs, at a distance. 
(b) at four o'clock, at Diwali, at night, at the end of 
the lesson. (c) at work, at play, at school, at dinner. 
(d) at war, at peace, at rest. (e) He looked at the 
The soldiers rushed at the enemy. (f) He threw a sto, e 
at the crow. (g) He was angry/vexed/annoyed at this 
boy’s action (but with the boy). (h) We bought the 

unripe mangoes at a rupee a dozen; now they are selling’ 


at four rupees a dozen. (i) They smiled/laughed/mocked Q 
at the man. 


before. 

(a) before six o’clock, the day before 
long. (b) He was brought be j 
before our eyes, That is 


(c) Death before dishonour was his mott d) He 
carried all before him. (He was, successful), 9 
behind, 


(a) The child is hiding behind the door. The moon has 
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gone behind the clouds. (b) It was wrong to do it 
behind my back. What is the meaning behind your 
conduct? 


beside. 

(a) There came a big spider and sat down beside her. 
The house is beside the river. (b) She was beside herself 
with anxiety (wild with). (c) What you say is beside 
the question (has nothing to do with it). 

besides (preposition here; but often adverb). 

(a) I have more to show you besides this (in addition 
to). (b) Besides his own work, he did that of his sick 
friend. (c) There were women and children on board 
the ship besides the men. 


beyond. 

(a) The sea lies beyond those hills. Don’t go beyond 
your depth. (b) Don’t live beyond your means. (c) He 
is beyond the doctor’s help. (d) This is beyond com- 
parison/control/description/hope. 


but (for except). 


(a) He took nothing but water for three days. (b) All 
but one of these students speak English. (c) He was 
the last but one to come. (d) War brings nothing but 
misery. 

by. 

(a) He sits by me at school. (b) Our camp was by the 
river. (c) We must get to school by 10 o’clock. We 
must finish it by tomorrow. The letter must have 
arrived by now. )d) They came by sea, not by air. 
He went by bus/tram/train. (e) Petrol is sold by the 
gallon, milk by the seer, vegetables by the pound. 
(£) One by one, step by step, drop by drop, little by little. 
(g) (for all passive voice constructions with agents). 
This was done by, eaten by, spoken by someone. 
Machines are driven by steam or electricity. The cake 
was cut by the bride with a big knife (by the agent, 
with the instrument). (h) You must learn it by heart. 
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He dropped it by accident/mistake. You took me by 
surprise. 


during. ‘ 
i i tion? (b) He 
ou leaving Bombay during the vaca j 
eine my absence. (c) Lions sleep during the 
day and hunt during the night. 


except. j 

(a) ‘There's nothing in the jar except one piece of cake. 
(b) Everybody went to the camp except Kamala. 
(c) There is no one in the house except the dog. (d) All 
the girls wore blue saris except me. (e) All the water 
bottles except mine were empty. 


for. 


(Revise from Book I, the use of for for time and 
purpose.) 


(a) (time) for four hours, for six years, for the present, 
for ever. (b) (purpose) They suffered for their country. 
These boys work for their living. Agra is famous for 
the Taj Mahal. Do it for me. She jumped for joy. 
He has gone for a holiday. The bus left for Bombay 
at six o’clock. (c) I bought it/He sold it f 
I paid a rupee for it. (d) (after certain words) (i) I have 
looked for your glasse 
them. (ii) Our parents 
(iii) David was asked 
giant. (iv) He took five smooth stone 
ready for the fight. (v) I care 
nobody cares for me. (iv) 
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from. 

From is used with the starting point in space, time, 
order, and often goes with fo as the point of completion, 
e.g. (a) from beginning to end, from top to bottom, 
from morning to night. (b) (showing repeated action) 
from day to day, from door to door, from hand to 
hand, from place to place, from time to time. (c) I 
have had a letter from my friend. He took the knife 
away from the child. He has learnt from experience. 
This is painted from life. These oranges come from 
Nagpur. 

Here are some other uses: (a) He was weak from 

hunger. (b) They suffered from the cold. 
to protect, guard, defend, keep safe from harm or 
danger. 
(a) The weaver-bird and its young ones are safe from 
all harm in their swinging nest. (b) Their feathers 
protect the birds from cold and rain. (c) David guarded 
the sheep from wild animals. (d) The soldiers defended 
the bridge from (against) attack. 

Other uses after certain words: (Notice: from implies 
keeping apart or separate): (a) They prevented/stopped/ 
kept him from hurting himself. (b) He is quite different 
from his brother. (c) In this light I can’t tell blue from 
green. Can you fell a butterfly from a moth? (d) The 
poor girl had to separate the grains of rice from those 


of wheat. 

Note: made of and made from. : 

The door is made of wood. This bridge is made of 
steel. 

But we use from when the material changes its ori- 
ginal character, e.g. Paper is made from wood pulp. 
Steel is made from iron. 
in, into, inside. (Revise from Book I.) 

Bombay is in India. There’s chalk in that box. There 
isn’t a cloud in the sky. Can you see the hill in the dis- 
tance? The man went in that direction. I shall come 
to see you in the morning/afternoon/evening. Don’t 
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go out in the rain. He is in difficulties again. His father 
is in business. He is in the navy. He spends all his 
_ time in playing. Write your composition in ink, not in 
pencil. 


in can mean at the end of, e.g. I shall finish this in an 
hour’s time. He'll be back in a week. 

into is used more with movement or change. 

He threw a stone into the pond. The ch 


room. The bird dived into the water. It changed from 
a caterpillar into a butterfly. The 


But we also use in instead of into 
of movement, e.g. Put it in your pocket. Throw it 
in the waste Paper basket, 

Note: I'll look into the matter (find out more about 
it; examine it), 


inside. 
Don’t stand at the door; come Tight inside the Toom, 
a get warm. There’s a mouse inside that box, I can 
hear it. 


he conquered. (e) H 
successful in his work. (f) Hi A 5 SAS 
(g) The teacher is disappoir 
work). (h) The jungle aboun 


of. 


Revise from Book I the use of of for possession and 
or the relation of one thing to 


another. e.g, (a) the 
lid of the box, the handle of the door, a cup of tea, 
a pound of sugar, a slice of bread. 
Other uses: 
(a) We talked of, spoke of, heard of, told a Story of a 
Person or event, (b) He was ashamed of his behaviour. 
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Mt you (with your 
ds in tigers, 


(c) He was glad of my success. (d) He died of typhoid/ 
fright. (e) The piper has got rid of the rats. (f) David 
was not afraid of anybody. (g) Babar was very fond of 
his family. (h) I am tired of waiting. (i) Sikri was not 
a good place for a city because there was lack of 
a good water supply. (j) The giant used to boast of 
his strength. (k) He is in the habit of boasting. (1) Are 
you sure/certain/confident of success? (m) He repented 
of his sins. (n) Beware of pickpockets. _(0) He was 
suspected of, accused of, guilty of, innocent of, 
acquitted of, convicted of the crime. 


off (is usually the opposite of on). 

(a) Put it on the table; take it off the table. (b) The 
policeman was on duty; now he is off duty. _(c) His 
house is on the main road; ours is off the main road. 
Get off the grass. 

Other uses. 

(a) He sold the book at ten per cent. off (less than) the 
price, because it was torn. (b) Hongkong lies off the 
coast of China. 

on. 

When used for position, on implies that the two things 
are touching, e.g. i 

The book is on the table. The carpet is on the floor. 
The ring is on her finger. The roof is on the house. 
on expresses time in the following: 

on Monday, on Tuesday, etc., on the 25th of the 
month, on that day. 

on is sometimes used like about, e.g. 

He gave a talk/a lecture on China, on Shakespeare. 


In the following on shows situation or direction: 
Their house is on the river (at the edge of it). It’s the 
house on your left (hand) as you go from the Church. 


Other uses: $ 
(a) You can turn your back on someone. (b) You 
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can make an attack on someone. (c) You can go to 
a place on foot or by bus/train/car. (d) The house is 
on fire. (e) You can depend on Manu; he is a very 
steady boy. 


out of. 


Notice: out alone is an adverb. Combined with of it 
is a preposition, the opposite of in and into. 

(a) He is out of the house. The dog ran out of the 
door. (b) He did it out of pity/fear. (c) I bought the 
cycle out of my savings. (d) He drank out of the cup- 
out of is used in the following common expressions: 
(a) He ran so fast that he was quite out of breath. 
(b) It’s no use shouting; he is out of hearing (too far 
to hear. (c) That horse is out of control. (d) That 
poor man has been out of work for several months. 
(e) The shock nearly drove him out of his mind (mad). 
(d) You talk such nonsense that you drive one out 
of one’s patience (one has no patience left). 


over. 


(a) The ceiling (sky) is over our heads. (We could 
also use above) (b) He spread his handkerchief over 
his face and went to sleep (i.e. covering. We can’t 
use above here, because the two things touch). (c) 
The bridge goes over the river. He climbed over the 
fence (from one side to the other). (d) We stayed in 
camp over the week-end (till the week-end had 
ended). (e) She has been away over an hour (more 
than an hour). 


Some other uses: 


(a) Don’t fall asleep over your work. (b) Rice is grown 
all over India. (c) Over and above that (in addition 
to that) we had other difficulties. (d) Look over your 
exercise again and see if there are any mistakes. 
through (from end to end or side to side). 


(a) The river flows through the woods/the city. (b) 
The man came in through the window. (c) The needle 
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is so blunt it won’t go through the cloth. (d) She 
won't live through the night (will die before the end 
of it). (e) The glass is so dusty we can’t see through 
the windows. - (f) I have looked/gone through the 
accounts (examined them). (g) We saw through him 
(were not deceived by his character). (h) He lost it 
through his carelessness. 


to. 
Is used for in the direction of, on the way to: 
(a) We go, walk, run to a place. (b) That is the road 


to the city. (c) The apple fell to the ground. (d) He 
held the book to the light. 

Used for time and the clock. 

It is ten minutes to five, a quarter to seven, twenty 
to eight. 

Used for the indirect object. 

He gave the pen to his brother. I spoke to him. Listen 
to that bird. Attend to your work. He said something 
to his friend. He was good/kind/cruel/faithful to his 
family. A 

Used after prefer, preferable, superior, inferior. 

(a) He prefers fruit to sweets. (b) Health is preferable 
to wealth. (c) This cloth is superior to that. That 
cloth is inferior to this. 

Used in some phrases. 

(a) That’s the key to the door. (b) To our dis- 
appointment we were not allowed to go in. (c) That 
picture is true to life. (d) I hope the tea is to your liking. 
(e) They met face to face. They fought hand to hand. 
under (opposite of both on and over). 

(a) The ceiling is over our heads and the floor is under 
our feet. (b) The book is on the table and the letter 


is under the book. (c) He stood under the tree. (d) 
The poor donkey sank under the heavy load. : 
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meaning less than 

(a) A nursery school is for children under six years. 
(b) He is under age (not twenty-one). (c) He won’t 
sell it under five rupees. 

Other uses: 

(a) The road has been under repairs for a long time. 
(b) Under the circumstances I will excuse you this 
time. (c) She spoke under her breath. 


with. 
Used for the means or instrument. 


(a) We hear with our ears and see with our eyes. (b) We 
dig with a spade and cut with a knife. 


Used for in company, together. ` 
(a) The child was with his mother. (b) He came with his 
bag. (c) I am dining with friends tonight. (d) He stays 
with his parents. (e) Farmers get up with the sun. (f) I 
haven’t any money with me. (g) I compared my work 
with hers and mine was better. 


Used to show possession. 


(a) a man with along beard, (b) a rat with two tails, 
(c) a shirt with two pockets, (d) a girl with blue eyes, 
(e) a boy with a quick temper. 

Used for material. 


(a) The ground was covered with dust. (b) The bottle 
was filled with ink (but full of). 

Used with some words expressing agreement, and 
others expressing opposition. 

(a) We agree with you. (b) They sympathized with the 
woman. (c) The teacher was angry with me. (d) He is 
pleased with you, but he is not satisfied with your last 
exercise. (e) Vishnu was quite contented with every- 
thing. (g) I have been ill with fever. (h) He quarrelled 
with his brother. (i) The lion fought/struggled with the 
unicorn. (j) He argued with me about the matter for a 

- long time. 
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In adverbial phrases of manner. 


(a) She trembled with fear. (b) He worked with care. 

Used in certain phrases with an adverb as an impera- 
tive where the verb is omitted. 

(a) Down with the door! (Break it down). (b) On with 
the dance (let us go on with the dance). (c) Off with 
your coat (take your coat off). (d) Away with you 
{go away). 


without. 

(a) I would like to go with you, but if you are not in 
time I’ll go without you. (b) I can cut it with a knife, 
but I can’t open it without a knife. (c) He is travelling 
without a ticket. (d) I have come out without any 
money. 

Notice to do/go without. 


(a) If we have forgotten the salt, we must do without 
it. (b) You are back very late; you'll have to go with- 
out dinner. 

without is often used with a gerund to mean so as not to: 
(a) You must do it without making any noise. (b) The 
dentist pulled the tooth out without hurting me. 
(c) Write the exercise without making a single mistake. 
Tt goes without saying. (Everyone knows it; there is no 
need to say it.) : 
within. 

within and without were used in the past for inside and 
outside. 

It’s cold without doors but warm within the house. 
“There is a green hill far away Without a city wall.” 
without is nowadays no longer used for outside but 
within is still used for inside. 

We are safe from the storm within the four walls of 
the house. F 


within is more often used to mean not beyond. 
(a) I keep a torch within reach of my hand. (b) We’ll- 
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get there within an hour (before the hour is over)- 
(c) The letter will arrive within the week (before the 
week is over). (d) It is important to live within one’s 
income (spending less than one earns). (e) It must be 
delightful to live within a few miles of the Taj Mahal. 


2. Some Special Cases 
A. To, at, in, into. 


These common prepositions cause difficulty to 
learners. 
(a) We go, come, walk, run, fly to a place (to implies 
in the direction of). (b) When we get there we are at 
the place (at usually refers to a point in space or time). 
(c) We go, come, walk, run, fly into a room or field or 
house (something enclosed). (d) Then we are in that 
place (into is used of something moving, in of some- 
thing at rest). (e) I took my bag to school. (f) I took 
it into the classroom (to can be used also). (g) I left 
it in the classroom. 


But we sometimes say to run at, to fly at. Study 
these sentences: 

(a) He ran/rushed to the house. -(b) He ran/rushed 

He the room. (c) He rushed at the enemy (attacked 
im). 

(a) The bird flew to the tree. (b) The bird flew into 
the room. (c) The little bird flew at the crow and drove 

it away from its nest. 

Notice the idea of attack in the following sentences: 
(a) The dog jumped at his throat. (b) The hen had 
chickens so she was very bold; she fluffed up her 
feathers and ran at the dog. 

B. between and among. 
between usually refers to two places or persons or 
things. 4 i 
(a) The teacher was walking between two pupils. (b) I 
sit between the door and the window. (c) You two 
may divide the- work between you. (d) Between you 
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and me I don’t trust him. (Don’t tell a third person). 
among refers to a number of places or persons or 
things. 

(a) Share these sweets among all of you. (b) I couldn’t 
find him among the crowd. (c) The letter has got lost 
among all his books. 


C. beside and besides. 
beside — by the side of, e.g. (a) He is sitting beside me. 
(b) Coconut palms are the only trees that grow beside 
the sea. 
besides — in addition to, e.g. (a) Besides money, he gave 
me other help also. (b) Eleven schools took part in 
the competition, besides ours. 

“D. in/on and within. 
Pll be back in a week (at the end of the week). 
Pll be back within a week (before the week is over). 
That big family lives on a small income. 
They manage to live within that income (they don’t 
spend quite all of it). 


It’s most unwise to live beyond your income (to spend 
more than your income). 


3. Some Compound Prepositions 


A. instead of (in place of). 

(a) Will this pencil do instead of that? (b) People eat 
bread in Europe instead of rice. (c) Potatoes can be 
eaten as the staple food instead of bread or rice. 


B. according to. 
First use: following what is said by someone or 
y some book, etc. j i 
(a) According to the rules, his application should have 
een sent last month. (b) According to his letter, they 
should be back in a week. (c) He will be punished ac- 
cording to the law. (d) He has done it according to 
your instructions. 
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Second use: in proportion to. 


(a) They will be paid according to the amount of work 
done. (b) The increase in weight should be according 
to the chilď’s height and age. 


C. on behalf of (on the part of someone or some- 
thing; to help them). 

(a) There is an appeal in the papers on behalf of the 
hospitals. (b) He is ill and I have come on behalf of 


him. (c) There was a collection box at the station on 
behalf of the blind. 


D. but for (without). 


(a) But for him, I wouldn’t have been here. (Without 
him; if he had not been there). (b) But for his help J 
would have been drowned. (Without his help; If he 
had not helped me). 


E. in case of (if something happens). 


(a) In case of fire, ring the alarm bell. (b) In case of 
the teacher’s absence, the class leader will take charge. 


(c) You must always take a First Aid box to camp in 
case of need. 


- F. by means of (through, with the help of, with the 
use of). 
(a) Machines are worked by means of water power, 
steam and electricity. (b) The key was lost, but we 
opened the box by means of a nail. (c) Alone among 


the animals, man expresses himself by means of lan- 
guage. 


G. for the sake of (for, for the good of, for the 
benefit of). 


(a) He worked very hard for the sake of his family. 

b) Let us do it for the sake of peace. (c) Do it for 

ie ae (d) She is only talking for the sake of talking. 
e iou 


ght and suffered for the sake of his country. 
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H. because of, on account of, owing to. 


These can be used in place of one another. 

(a) Because of/On account of/Owing to his illness he 
could not come. (b) The trains were delayed because 
of/owing to/on account of the floods. (c) They stayed 
at home because of/on account of/owing to the heavy 
rain. 


I. because of and in spite of. 


These prepositions contrast with each other, and 
correspond to the conjunctions because and though 
which introduce clauses. Study the examples given 
below: 

(a) Because of the bad weather, we stayed at home. 
Because the weather was bad, we stayed at home. 

(b) In spite of the bad weather, we went for a walk. 
Though the weather was bad, we went for a walk. 
(c) I lost my temper because of the man’s rudeness. 
I lost my temper because the man was rude. 

(d) In spite of the man’s rudeness, my brother did not 
lose his temper. My brother did not lose his temper 
even though the man was rude. 

(e) He could not come to school because of his illness. 
He could not some to school because he was ill. 

(f) He came to school in spite of his illness. He came 
to school although he was ill. 


Lesson XXXIV 
CONJUNCTIONS 


1. Co-ordinating Conjunctions 

You have learnt that conjunctions fall into two 
groups — co-ordinating and subordinating. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions join pairs of words or 
phrases or clauses that are of equal importance, e.g. 

(a) Two and two make four. (b) Speech is silver, 
but silence is golden. (c) He works hard, so he does 
well. (d) Your money or your life! 
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These conjunctions fall into four groups. You need 
not worry about the names of the groups, but you will 
find it easier to remember them in these groups and to 
use them correctly. 

A. Conjunctions of addition; and is the chief conjunc- 
tion of this class, so we may call them the and group. 
They add a statement to another similar statement. 
They are: and, as well as, not only ...... but (different 
from but). The adverbs, besides, moreover, introduce 
statements and they do the same work of adding one 
clause to another. 

Study their use in the following examples: 

(a) The way was long and the wind was cold. (b) The 
night is dark and chilly. (c) The rain poured and the 
floods came. (d) Rajput women as well as men were 
very brave. (e) Not only was he as brave as a lion in 
battle, but he was as gentle as a lamb at home. (f) The 
Emperor Babar was interested in gardening as well as 
in fighting. (g) Not only did he conquer countries, but he 
built gardens everywhere. (h) Not only are there 
Schools in cities but in villages also. (i) There are 
schools in villages as well as in cities. (j) I am too tired 
to go out; moreover/besides, it is raining. (k) Akbar 
was a great general; moreover/besides, he was deeply 
interested in administration. 

B. Conjunctions of contrast: the but group. The 
conjunction but, like and, joins statements of equal 
rank, but it contrasts or “sets off” the second one 
against the first. Other conjunctions of this group are 
yet, still, nevertheless, however. 

Study their use in the following examples: 

(a) They began badly, but they ended well. (b) The 
way was long, but it was not difficult. (c) The night was 
dark, yet it was not chilly. (d) The rain poured down; 
still, there were no floods. (e) The river was flowing 
fast; however, we could cross it. (f) King Robert Bruce 
failed many times to win back his kingdom; neverthe- 
less, he tried again and again. 
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Notice the semi-colon, a heavy stop, often acts like 
a co-ordinating conjunction, e.g. 

Speech is silver; silence is golden. 

C. Conjunctions of inference; the leading conjunc- 
tion of this group is so. One statement is inferred from 
(i.e. follows from) another, like the steps of a theorem 
in geometry: These are so, therefore, consequently, 
hence, for. The adverb then introduces statements and 
falls into this group. 

(a) War is inhuman; so we should try to stop it. (b), 
War is inhuman; therefore we should try to stop it. 
(c) War is inhuman; hence we should try to stop it. (d) 
We should try to stop war for it is inhuman. 

D. Alternative conjunctions that put a choice between 
two actions. Or is the leading conjunction of this class. 
These are or, otherwise, else, either ...... or, neither...... 
nor. 

Study the following examples: 

(a) Let us hurry, or we shall miss the bus. (b) Let us 
hurry, else we shall miss the bus. (c) Let us hurry, 
otherwise we shall miss the bus. (d) She must take 
exercise or she will get fat. (e) He must be either ill or 
mad to do such a thing. (f) He is neither ill nor mad; he 
is very careless. (g) Either he is right or I am. (h) He 
is not right; neither/nor are you. (i) Neither Jehangir 
nor Shah Jehan was as great as Akbar. (j) They would 
neither do the work themselves nor let others do it. 
(k) The dog could not eat the hay himself, nor would 
he let the cows eat it. 

Remember that co-ordinating conjunctions join 
Sentences of equal rank and the new sentences are 
compound sentences. The clauses are co-ordinate to 
each other, i.e. of equal importance. The prefix co 
means with or together. 


2. Subordinating Conjunctions 


Subordinating conjunctions join to the main sentence 
a clause of subordinate or lower rank. The prefix sub 
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means under. The clauses are of lower rank because 
they depend upon some word in the main clause. 


A. A useful subordinating conjunction is that. 
Notice it can be a demonstrative: adjective, e.g. Give 
me that book. Or a demonstrative pronoun or a rela- 
tive pronoun, e.g. That is not the book that I want. 
Or it is a subordinating conjunction; we often use it in 
indirect speech, and it introduces a noun clause. 


Study its use in the following table: 
I know he has left the school 


(that) 
You said he was not there 


He told me he was going home 


That is often omitted when it introduces a noun 
clause, but it is “understood.” 


1. The conjunction that is used to express a result 
after so and such, e.g. 

_ (a) The box was so heavy that he could not lift it. 
(b) It was such a heavy weight that he could not lift it. 

2. The conjunction shat is used with so or in order to 
express purpose, e.g. 

(a) We gave him some money that/so that/in order 
that he might get himself some food. (b) He works 
hard in order that he may help his parents. 

3. The conjunction that expresses feeling or a wish, 
e.g. 

(a) Oh that the desert were my dwelling-place! (I wish 
that oei ) (b) Oh that I could see my mate eee 
(I wish that...... ) 

B. Subordinating conjunctions of time. 


An important group of subordinating conjunctions is 
the group that introduces adverb clauses of time. 
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Study their use in the following table. Notice the 
tense after the conjunctions of time: ; 


3 


3 when 
The children will enter | after 
the classroom as soon as | the bell rings 


7 before 
The children won’t enter | till/until 


the classroom 


Notice this carefully about conjunctions of time: 


The whole sentence usually refers to future time. But 
the verb after the conjunction is not in the future tense. 
The time is shown by the tense of the verb in the main 
clause. 


The conjunction till/until means up to the time when. 


Study the use in the following tables: 


the bell rings 


; he comes 
till 
You must wait 2 you see the green light 
until 
the policeman gives 
the signal 
his mother comes 
k till 
The baby won’t . 
stop crying he is fed - 
until 


someone picks him up 


The conjunction while expresses during the time when 
and also contrast. 
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Study its use in the following table and notice the 
tenses: 


lt am drawing a map he is writing a story 
He was playing they were working 
|The monkeys were the python was wait- 
chattering in the tree | while ling for them below 
The accident happened we were coming to 
school 
Don’t make such a we are working 
noise 


The conjunction since introduces an adverb clause 
of time meaning from the time when. 


Study its use in the following table and notice the 
tenses: 


we came to Bombay. 
We have lived in this | since |! Started to go to 


school. 
jhouse my youngest sister 
was born. 


The conjunction as is sometimes the equivalent of 
when or while and introduces an adverb clause of time, 
e.g. 

_ (a) He came in as I was going out. (b) She got very 
tired as she was climbing the steep hill. 


__C. Subordinate conjunctions expressing reason and 
introducing an adverb clause of reason. 


The conjunction for this purpose is usually because; 
but since and as are also used when they mean because. 
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Study the following tables: 


Let him rest 

He can’t walk 

He hasn’t come to 
school 


The elephant can 
eat the young leaves 
of trees 


The giraffe can eat 
the young leaves of 
» trees 


Monkeys can eat 
the fruit of trees 


because 


because 


-since 


as 


he has hurt his leg 


it has a trunk 


it has a long neck 


they can climb 
easily 


D. Subordinating conjunctions that introduce a con- 
dition are if, on condition that, provided that and unless 


(which is equivalent to 


if not). 


Study their use in the following tables and notice the 


tense in the clause of condition: 


if 
I shall go 


provided that 
on condition that 


I get the chance 


if 


I don’t get the 
chance 


I shall not go 


I get the chance 


We shall miss |if 


the train 


you do not hurry 


unless 


you hurry 
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Notice the tenses in the following if clauses and what 
they imply: 


(a) If the shop is open | he will buy a pencil 


(b) If the shop were open | he would buy a pencil 


(c) If the shop had been 


he would have bought 
open 


a pencil 


In (a) the condition is open. The shop may or may 
not be open. If it is, he will buy the pencil. 

In (b) the condition is unlikely. The shop will not 
be open, so he will not buy the pencil. 3 

In (c) the reference is to a negative condition in past 
time. The shop was not open, and he did not buy the 
pencil. 

E. Conjunctions that introduce comparisons. 

The conjunction of comparison is than; it introduces 
comparisons of inequality, e.g. + 


(a) He is taller than you are. (b) She can write better 
than I can. 

Comparisons of equality are introduced by the second 
as of the construction as/so+ adjective or adverb-tas. 
The second as is a relative adverb which introduces a 
subordinate clause, e.g. 

(a) He is as tall as you are. (b) He is not so tall as 
you are. (c) She writes as well as I do. 

F. Conjunctions that introduce purpose. 


These are so that, in order that, lest (so that...not). 


in order that |he may catch the bus 


p so that 
He hurries 


he should not catch the 
lest bus 
he should miss the bus 
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G. so that for purpose and sotadjective or adverb+ 
that for result. : 


Remember that there is a difference between purpose 
and result. 


(a) He works so hard that he does well. 
(b) He works hard so that he may do well. 


The first is a definite result. The second expresses a 
purpose; we hope for the result. 


H. Conjunctions of concession or supposition. 


The conjunctions of concession are though, although, 
even though, however +adjective or adverb, as follow- 
ing an adjective or adverb or noun. You will under- 
stand the meaning of concession if you look at the 
following use of because and though. 


_ (a) Because he was tired, he sat down. Though he was. 
tired, he went on. However tired he was, he went on. 
Tired as he was, he went on. 


(b) Because she tried hard, she succeeded. Although 
she tried hard, she did not succeed. However hard she 
tried, she did not succeed. Hard as she tried, she did 
not succeed. ; 


(c) Because it was raining hard, we didn’t go out. 
Although it was raining hard, we went out. However 
hard it was raining, we always went for a walk. Hard 
as it was raining, we went for a walk. ` 


k 


(d) Because he was a boy, he could not yet fight as 
well as his father. Though he was a boy, he fought as 
well as his father. Boy as he was, he fought as well as 
his father. j 


_ In the following tables, different kinds of ‘subordinat- 
ing conjunctions are used. 
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Study them carefully; that will help you to see how 
the uses differ: 


so that |they may not fade 


lest they (should) fade 


if you don’t put them 
in water 


Put the roses in water 


The roses will fade 


unless [you put them in 
water 
because |you didn’t put 
The roses faded them in water 


though |I put them in water 


if the light comes early 
in the morning 


unless it is dark in the 
mornings 


He wakes up early -|whether lit is dark or light in 
the mornings 


although Jit is dark these days 


however |dark it may be 


3. Other Words that Connect Sentences 


Subordinate clauses are often joined to the main 
clause by relative pronouns and adverbs. These intro- 
duce adjective clauses. 

When interrogative adverbs, pronouns, adjectives, 
(how, where, when, why, who, whom, whose, what, 
which) and the words if and whether introduce indirect 
or dependent questions, they are termed conjunctives. 
These dependent questions are noun clauses. 


Geis? 


Study the following examples: 


(a) That is the man who sold me the pen (relative” 
pronoun). 

(b) Please tell me who sold you the pen (interrogative 
pronoun). 

(c) The teacher is asking which book you want 
(interrogative adjective). 

(d) She showed me the house where she was born’ 
(relative adverb). 

(e) The teacher asked the boy why he was late 
(interrogative adverb). 

(f) The policeman asked the stranger how he had got 
there (interrogative adverb). 
~ (g) I wonder whether/if we'll catch the last bus. 

(h) He asked whetherlif you were coming. 

Notice that the last two are indirect or dependent 
questions which, as direct questions, do not begin with 
an interrogative word. Notice that many of these 
sentences are indirect or dependent questions. Repeat 
them as direct questions. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Use the co-ordinating conjunctions, and, but, as well as, either-or,- 
neither-nor, not only-but in the sentences below: 
(i) Babar—his men faced all dangers — hardships together. 
(ii) At last they found a cave where Babar alone could get 
shelter — all his men could not. (iii) “—all of us will get in — 
all of us will keep out,” said Babar. (iv) So — Babar — his men: 
took shelter in the cave. (v) At last they found a big cave, and 
Babar ———all his men got in. (vi) —— was Babar inter- 
ested in fighting — in gardening also. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Use the subordinating conjunctions, if, unless, because, although, 
in the sentences below: 
G) It was a very small cave; — Babar could get in, nobody else- 
could. (ii) Babar stayed out— his men had to stay out. (iii) 
“my men can’t get in, I won't get in,’ said Babar. (iv): 
“«— my men can get in, I won't get in,” said Babar. 
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EXERCISE THREE 


{1) Use before and after in the following sentences: 


4i) — Babar left Kabul he said an affectionate farewell to the 
‘women and children of his family. (ii) — Babar had conquered 
Agra he sent presents from there to every member of his family 
in Kabul, old or young. 

(2) Use as soon as and as long as in the following sentences: 
(i) ence he lived, Babar was very kind to his family. (ii) ...... 
the battle was over, Babar went off for a picnic. (iii) ...... they 
were out in the snow-storm. Babar went first and trampled 


down the snow. (iv) ...... they found a big cave, they all got 
in. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Join these pairs of sentences. Use so or such a -instead of 
very in the first part and use the conjunction that. You 
remember so + adjective or adverb + that and such 
+ noun + that introduce a result. 


(i) The snow was very deep. They had to trample it down. (ii) 
Babar was a very strong swimmer. He could swim across a 
rushing ice-cold river in winter. (iii) The weaver-bird builds 
very well. Two monsoons do not wash away the nest. (iv) The 
weaver-bird is a very good builder. The babies are quite safe 


in the nest as it hangs from the top of the tree and swings in 
the wind. 


EXERCISE FIVE 


In the sentences below, use the conjunctions or conjunctives that 

introduce indirect statements and questions: that, if, whether, 
where (interrogative adverb), what (interrogative pronoun). 
(i) He said — he wanted my book. (ii) He asked — they 
wanted anything. (iii) He asked — he wanted this book or that 
one. (iv) He asked — they wanted. (v) He asked — they 
wanted to go. 


EXERCISE SIX 


Use whenever, wherever, whatever, however, in the following 


Sentences: 


G) — he went he made beautiful gardens. (ii) — he saw his 
men in difficulty, he helped them. (iii) — he did, he did well. 


Gv) — much he tried, he couldn’t beat his brother. (vy) — 
Midas touched turned into gold. 
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Lesson XXXV 
ANALYSIS: Revision 


A. You have seen that simple sentences have only 
one finite verb. 

Compound sentences are a chain of simple sentences 
joined by co-ordinating, conjunctions. One clause is 
not subordinate to another; they are co-ordinate or of 
equal importance. Common co-ordinate conjunctions 
are: (a) and, as well as, not only...... but, moreover. (b) 
but, yet, however, nevertheless. (c) either-or, neither- 
nor, else, otherwise. (d) so, therefore, consequently, for. 

A semi-colon between two clauses often serves the 
same purpose as a co-ordinating conjunction. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Analyse the following compound sentences into main clause 
and co-ordinate clause or clauses. Point out the co-ordinating 
conjunctions: 


(i) The cat was in the garden hunting for mice, and the dog 
was also there, barking at the moon. (ii) The dog barked 
violently at the moon, but the moon went on shining quietly. 
(iii) Not only did he catch a cold himself but he gave it to the 
whole class. (iv) Speak now or be for ever silent. (v) She neither 
spoke nor did she weep. (vi) The bears had nct eaten for the 
whole winter nor had they moved; they had slept through the 
season. (vii) The Rajput women as well as the men are bold 
and strong. (viii) Men may come and men may go, but I go 
on for ever. (ix) The kingfisher as well as the bee-eater digs a 
hole in the ground for its nest. (x) It seemed impossible to climb 
Mount Everest; nevertheless it was climbed at last. (xi) Many 
men tried and failed; still, they continued to try. (xii) One lovely 
hand was stretched for help and one was round her lover. (xiii) 
One may lead a horse to water; twenty cannot make him drink. 
xiv) He works at school on week-days as well as helps his 
father on holidays. (xv) Gypsies want neither settled homes 
nor fixed work; they want the blue sky above their heads and 
they want always to move on, (xvi) He can write with his left 
hand as well as with his right. (xvii) We ran very fast; otherwise 
we would have missed the bus. (xviii) Not only do cowboys 
tide very well, but they catch wild horses and they train them 
(xix) I never hear the sweet music of speech; I start at the sound 
of my own. (xx) The gypsy queen sat there, smoked her pipe, 
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and did not seem at all disturbed by the fight. (xxi) Be neither 
a borrower nor a lender, for loan often loses both itself and 
friend. (xxii) I came; I saw; I conquered. (xxiii) Thrice looked 
he at the city; Thrice looked he at the dead; And thrice came 
on in fury, And thrice turned back in dread. 


B. Complex sentences consist of a main clause and 
subordinate clauses which are introduced by subordi- 
nating conjunctions, relative pronouns and relative 
adverbs, and conjunctions (interrogative adverbs and 
pronouns, when these are used to introduce dependent 
questions). 


EXERCISE TWO 


Analyse the following complex sentences into clauses, stating 
the relation: . 
(i) History begins when the father explains to his son how the 
world where he lives came to be what it is. (ii) Now old Mother 
Goose, when she wanted to wander, Would ride through the air 
on a very fine gander. (iii) Though the coat was old and torn, 
the little girl wept as if her heart would break when it fell out 
of the train. (iv) Robinson Crusoe was very sad because the 
boat he had built was so big that he could not drag it to the 
water, as he was all alone on the island, (v) While the hen weaver- 
bird is sitting on the eggs, the cock-bird continues to lengthen 
the entrance tube so that no creature can enter it as the nest 
swings in the wind. (vi) The Moon was shining sulkily, Because 
she thought the Sun, Had got no business to be there, After the 
day was done. (vii) Though the storm was severe, Babar refused 
to enter a caye they found because it was so small that it could 
not contain all of them. (viii) Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel, When a poor man came in sight, 
Gathering winter fuel. (ix) When the giant saw that a boy had 
come to fight him, he called out angrily, “Do you dare to fight 
me with a staff and stones?” (x) If all the world were paper, 
And all the seas were ink, And all the trees were bread and 
cheese, What should we have to drink? (xi) Lakshman knew 
that when the bees were awake they could be more dangerous 
than a leopard or a snake. (xii) As they were sitting in the 
Captain’s cabin, Jim Hawkins brought the strange and un- 
expected news that Long John Silver was the leader of a gang 
of cut-throats who were planning to kill them as soon as the 
treasure had been brought on board. (xiii) When Horatius 
threw himself into the river, his enemies, who till then had tried 
hard to kill him, cheered as loudly as they could when his head 
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appeared again above the water which seemed to have swallowed 
him. (xiv) I knew a man who believed that if he were allowed 
to make the songs of a nation, he did not care who made its 
laws. (xv) As the procession entered a crowded street, it passed 
a child sitting on his father’s shoulder who called out when he 
saw them, “Why, the Emperor has no clothes on!” 


Lesson XXXVI 


INDIRECT SPEECH: Statements and Questions 

A. You learnt last year about direct and indirect 
speech. 

Direct speech repeats the actual words that the 
speaker uses. Inverted commas are put where he 
begins and where he ends. The words are separated by 
a-comma (sometimes a colon) from the verb of the 
principal clause, e.g. The teacher said, “You are late.” 
The teacher asked, “Are you late?” 

When the words are reported again, we have indirect 
or reported speech. 

Notice the changes: 

1. There are no inverted commas. 

2 Instead of the comma after the verb of the principal 
clause, we have a conjunction or conjunctive, that, if, 
etc., e.g. The teacher said (that) he was late. The 
teacher asked if he was late. 

Here are some other changes besides these. The main 
changes are in the verbs, the personal pronouns and a 
few adverbs and adjectives. 

If the reporting verb (i.e. the verb in the principai 
clause before the inverted commas) is in the present or 
future tense, the tense of the verb in the reported 
Speech does not change. 

Study these examples: 

(a) Sharad is saying, “I am feeding the birds, but I 
shall be going to school soon.” Sharad is saying that 
he is feeding the birds, but he will be going to school 
soon. 

(b) If the boy goes to the teacher at this time, the latter 
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will say, “I am busy and I can’t attend to you. I'l ex- 
plain it if you speak to me after school.” ‘ 

The teacher will say that he is busy and he can’t | 
attend to the boy, but he will explain it if the boy speaks 
to him after school. 4 

If the reporting verb is in the past tense (which is 
usually the case), the tense of the reported speech 
changes to the different forms of the past tense, e.g. 

The boy said, “I am in the class-room and I am writ- 
ing an exercise. I come to school every day at 9 o’clock. 
At 1 o’clock we have recess. Today Mother has given 
me rice cooked in curds for my lunch. I shall have my 
lunch and then I shall play during recess. Yesterday it 
was raining heavily and we played indoor games.” 

The boy said that he was in the class-room and he 

was writing an exercise. He came to school every day 
at 9 o'clock. At 1 o’clock they had recess. That day 
his mother had given him rice cooked in curds for his 
lunch. He would have his lunch and then he would 
play during recess. The day before it had been raining 
heavily and they had played indoor games. 
_ (Notice the different forms of the past tense). As 
indirect speech is not commonly reported in the present 
or the future. we can take this as the third rule of 
indirect speech. 

3. The tense of the verbs in the reported speech chang- 
es to the past tense. (But you must make sure that the 
reporting verb is in the past tense). 

Most indirect speech is reported by a third person. 
Two people are no longer facing each other and talking. 
That brings us to the fourth rule. 

4. Pronouns of the first and second person usually 
change to the third person. (Sometimes we use nouns 
instead of pronouns in indirect speech to avoid confu- 
sion because all the pronouns are in the third person). 


5. A fifth change is in words, adverbs and adjectives, 
that show near time and place. These change in 
indirect speech to words showing distant time and place. 
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Here is a list of such words. 3 


Here becomes there 

Now becomes then 

This, these become that, those 

Ago becomes before 

Tomorrow becomes the next day, the day 
after, the following 
day 

Today becomes the same day, that day, 

Yesterday becomes the day before, the 
previous day 

Last night becomes the previous night 

Come often becomes go 


Notice that all these rules apply to indirect speech 
“with the reporting verb in the past tense and when the . 
reporting verb has a subject in the third person. We 
usually have reported or indirect speech only under 
these conditions. 

But as we have seen already, the reporting verb 
may be in the present or future tense and then the tense 
of the reported speech does not change. 

B. Again, occasionally the speaker himself, or the 
person spoken to, may be the reporter. Then the 
pronouns will change accordingly. 


Study these conversations: * 


Pupil A to Pupil B: ï am using my red pencil now, but 

T'll lend it to you when I have finished my map. 

Teacher to Pupil A: What did you say to B? 

Pupil A: I told him that I was using my red pencil but 

I would lend it to him when I had finished my map. 

Teacher to Pupil B: What did A tell you? 

Pupil B: He told me that he was using his red pencil, 

but he would lend it to me when he had finished his 
ap. 


* E P : ; 
A good deal of oral practice is necessary in this change of 
Pronouns in actual situations. 
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Pupil C to Pupil D: I want your book, please. 
Teacher to Pupil C: What did you say to D? 
Pupil C: I told her I wanted her book. 
‘Teacher to Pupil D: What did C tell you? 
Pupil D: She told me she wanted my book. 

So the rules for changing from direct to indirect 
‘speech are: 

1. No inverted commas and no comma after the re- 
porting verb. 
~ Tf the reporting verb is in the past tense: 

2. The verbs in the reported speech change to the past 
-tense, and 

3. Words showing near time and place change to 
‘words showing distant time and place. 

If a third person is reporting: 7 

4. The personal and possessive pronouns in the 
‘reported speech change to the third person. 

5. We use the subordinating conjunction that to intro- 
duce reported statements, but that is often understood 
and not expressed. We use if or whether to introduce 
reported questions that do not already begin with an 
interrogative word.* 

C. Indirect statements. 


_Remember: the common reporting verbs before in- 
direct statements are: someone said (that) and someone 
told someone elset (that). 


We can use other words for said and told according 
to the sense. Some useful verbs are reply, answer, 
object, explain, warn, advise, remind, complain, beg. 


EXERCISE ONE 
Write these statements in indirect speech: 


i) The girl said, “I like to read stories about other school girls.” 
[The girl said (that) ] (ii) The teacher said, “Two children have 


* It is useful to remind the children often that these interrogative 
words all begin with wh, except how. 


‘+ Children have to be constantly reminded of the need for the 
dndirect object after told. 
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failed in Arithmetic.” [The teacher told the class (that)] (iii) 
The boys said, “We don’t get enough time for games.” [ The 
boys complained (that)] (iv) The teacher said, “We have to 
arrange for many activities.’ [The teacher explained that] 
(v) The policeman said, “That bridge is not safe if several cars 
go on it at the same time.” [The policeman warned them that] 
(vi) Mother said, “The postman doesn’t come on Sundays.” 
[Mother reminded them that] (vii) The boy said, “I won’t forget 
to bring my book tomorrow.” [The boy replied that] 


EXERCISE TWO 

The following statements are in indirect speech. Write them 
again in direct speech: 
(i) Manu said that their train would arrive in ten minutes. (ii) 
The boy shouted that there was a car coming. (iii) Sharad told 
his teacher that he was writing a story about a bird and Ramesh 
was drawing a picture for it. (iv) Kamala said that she had been 
learning English for three years. (v) Professor White hoped that 
it wouldn’t rain that evening. (vi) Mrs. White complained that 
everything cost a lot of money. (vii) Kamala thanked Mrs. White 
for the calendar. (viii) The man warned the children that his 
dog was bad-tempered and might bite strangers if they touched 
him. (ix) He wrote to say that he was sorry he couldn’t start 
that day, but that he hoped to reach Bombay the following 
evening. (x) She said that she was not sure whether she would 
be able to finish the work that day. 


D. Questions in indirect speech. 

You have learnt that indirect questions are no longer 
questions but statements. i 

1. There is no question mark at the end. 

2. The subject goes back to its place before the verb. 
Do, does, did are no longer necessary in the indirect 
question, (but they may be wanted for the negative). 

_If the question is not introduced by an interroga- 
tive word (adjective, pronoun or adverb)*, we use if or 
whether after the reporting verb to make the indirect 
question. 
$ It is useful to draw repeated attention to this. If the direct 
question begins with when, where, why, how, which, what, who, 
etc. we need nothing else.’ If not, we use if or whether to 
Introduce the indirect question. Point out also that the interro- 
ative words all begin with wh except how. 
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EXERCISE THREE 


Write the following direct questions as indirect questions 
after The teacher asked: 
(i) How high is Mount Everest? (ii) Who has got to the top 
of Mount Everest? (iii) Why do the rivers of North India have 
plenty of water even in the dry season? (iv) How long is the 
Ganga? (v) Where is tea grown? (vi) Why is tea not grown 
on flat land? (vii) Whose pen did you borrow? (viii) Whose 
pen have you borrowed? (ix) Where do these mangoes come 
from? (x) How do you come to school? (xi) Do you come 
by bus or by train? (xii) Why did you come so late? (xiii) 
Was it raining heavily when you started? (xiv) Have you brought 
your book? (xv) Will you finish the map today? 


EXERCISE FOUR L 
Poor Dick Whittington was so weak from hunger that he fell 
down at the door of a big house and could not get up agair. 
The owner of the house saw him and asked him questions to 
which Dick replied. Put the questions into indirect speech after: 
The merchant asked: and the statements into indirect speech 
afrte: Dick answered: 


QUESTIONS 
(i) Why are you lying here? (ii) Are you ill? (iii) Where do 
you come from? (iv) How did you come to London? (v) Do 


you want food? (vi) When did you eat last? (vii) Will you work 
as a kitchen boy in my house? 


; ANSWERS 
(i) I am lying here because I feel very weak. (ii) I am not ill. 
Gii) I come from a village a long way off. (iv) I walked most 
of the way and sometimes I got lifts. (v) I am very hungry. 
(vi) I have not eaten for two days. (vii) I shall be very glad 
to work as a kitchen boy in your house. 


EXERCISE FIVE 


Write these indirect questions in direct speech, i.e. giving the 
actual words that the people used: 
(i) Manu asked the shopkeeper what was the price of the pen. 
(ii) The old gentleman asked the scouts where they were going. 
(iii) The man asked when the cinema opened. (iv) The new 
boy asked how long it took to go from Bombay to Poona. (v) 
My friend asked whose pen I had borrowed. (vi) He wanted to 
know which boy had left the school that afternoon. (vii) The 
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teacher asked who was the tallest boy in the class. (viii) Mother 
asked which cakes they wanted. (ix) Kamala asked Mrs. White 
whether she should close the door. (x) Kamala asked Leela - 
whether she liked her new sari. (xi) Leela asked when Kamala 
had bought it and how much she had paid for it. (xii) Ramesh 
asked the teacher whether he might finish the exercise at home. 


The policeman 


Lesson XXXVII 
INDIRECT SPEECH: Requests and Exclamations 


1. Indirect Requests and Commands 
A. Study these tables of direct and indirect requests: 


“Stop at once.” 


“Please bring me my glasses, 
Kamala.” 


“Open the window, Vasant.” 


The teacher 


“Read from the blackboard.” 


The policeman Jordered the stop at once. 
driver 
Mother asked Kamala bring her her 
to | glasses. 
Father told Vasant open the 
window. 
The teacher told the read from the 
children blackboard. 


Notice the pattern of direct and indirect requests: 
He said, “do something.” (direct request). 
He asked/told/requested/ordered someone to do. 
something (indirect request). 
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The verb in the imperative mood changes to the 
. infinitive. So, while indirect statements and questions 
have a clause after the reporting verb, indirect requests 
have a phrase, an infinitive phrase. 


EXERCISE ONE 

Here are some things that the teacher or Mother or Father 
often tells you to do. Put them in indirect speech after: The 
teacher told us/them or Mother asked me/him: 
(i) Be quiet. (ii) Stand up. (iii) Sit down. (iv) Run away. (v) 
Come in time. (vi) Read the next lesson. (vii) Write this 
sentence in your notebook. (viii) Show me your book. (ix) Draw 
a map. (x) Put in the rivers and mountains. (xi) Go to bed 
early. (xii) Open your book. 


B. Negative requests and orders. 


Study these tables of negative requests, matching 
sentences from the two tables: 


talk so much.” 


Mother said, “Children, | be greedy.” 


don’t 
swallow your food with- 
out chewing it first.” 


talk so much. 


Mother told not to] be greedy. 

the children 
swallow their food without 
chewing it first. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Put the following negative requests into indirect speech 
after: The teacher told/warned us or Father told/advised us or 
Mother told/advised us: 

(i) Don’t forget your books. (ii) Don’t be so silly. (iii) Don’t 
quarrel. (iv) Don’t borrow things. (v) Don’t throw things on 
the road. (vi) Don’t get off the bus till it stops. (vii) Don’t be 
late. (viii) Don’t keep people waiting. (ix) Don’t argue so much. 
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EXERCISE THREE 


Here are some sayings. They are proverbs or lessons from 

fables. Put them into indirect speech by using them in the last 
column of the table below: 
(i) Look before you leap. (ii) Strike while the iron’s hot. (iii) 
Make hay while the sun shines. (iv) Don’t cry over spilt milk. 
(v) Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. (vi) 
Don’t halloo till you are out of the wood. (vii) Never put off 
till tomorrow what you can do today. 


us 
The fable teaches 
people to 
warns 
everybody not to 
The proverb advises 
all men 


C. Requests with am/is/are to; was/were to. 

Note that a request can be put in another way with 
must or amlis/are to. 

Study these examples: 

(a) Be at the station at 10 o’clock. You are to be at 
the station at 10 o’clock. (b) Don’t keep me waiting. 
You mustn’t keep me waiting. You are not to keep me 
waiting. 

In indirect speech this becomes: 

(a) The teacher said that the children were to be at 
the station at 10 o’clock. (b) He said that he was not 
to keep him waiting. 

Note that the indirect request with was/were to is a 
clause, not an infinitive phrase. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Write these requests in indirect speech in two ways, e.g. Father 

said to me, “Do your best.’ Father told me to do my best. 
Father said that I was to do my best: 
(i) “Correct your mistakes,” the teacher said to us. (ii) Don’t 
eat too many sweets,” said Mother. (iii) “Don’t wait for me,” 
said my brother. (iv) The teacher said to the boys, “Take the 
visitors round the exhibition and explain the charts to them. 
But don’t let anyone touch the things.” (v) “Be sure to buy a 
loaf of bread on your way home,” Mother said to me. 
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EXERCISE FIVE 


Write the following indirect requests and commands in 
direct speech: : 


(i) The teacher told the boy to go home if he was not feeling 
well. (ii) Mother said that Kamala was to lie down if she had 
a headache. (iii) Nell told Mary not to forget the salt. (iv) Nell 
said that Jack was not to climb the tree in his new trousers. (v) 
The King commanded his men to cut down the bridge. (vi) 
Mother said that the children were not to eat up all the cakes 
that evening. They were to leave some for the next day. (vii) 
Father told Ramesh not to waste his time. (viii) The farmer 
put up a notice requesting visitors not to leave the gate open. 
(ix). The officer ordered the soldiers to halt. (x) The teacher told 
Sharad to clean the blackboard. (xi) The matron said that the 
boy was to go and get some hot water as he couldn’t wash 


himself properly in cold. (xii) The judge ordered the witness to 
speak up. =e 


2. Exclamations in Indirect Speech 


; Study the following tables and match the direct and 
indirect exclamations in order to learn how to put 
exclamations in indirect speech: 


Mother “What a silly child you are 
to cry for nothing!” 

The teacher “How slowly you are doing 
this sum!” 

> ae Sad 

Father “What a noise you are 
making!” 

The cows “How selfish the dog is! He 
can’t eat the hay himself and 
he won't let us eat it.” 

The ducklings “How large the world is! It 
is much bigger than our 


egg-shell.” 
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Mother he was a very silly child 
to cry for nothing. 


The teacher said (that)| they were doing that 
sum very slowly. 


Father they were making a lot 
of noise. 

The cows exclaimed | the dog was very selfish. 

that He couldn’t eat the hay 


himself and he wouldn’t 
let them eat it. 


The ducklings the world was very 
large. It was much 
bigger than their egg- 
shell. 


OT 


Note that in the direct exclamation beginning with 
how or what, the complement or object or adverbial 
comes first in the sentence. But in the indirect 
exclamation it goes back to its usual place after the 
verb. How and what are omitted and may be replaced 
by very in the indirect exclamation. 


Study the following examples of other types of 
exclamations in direct and indirect speech: 


(a) Oh, that the desert were my dwelling-place! The 
speaker wishes that the desert were his dwelling place. 


(b) “St. George strike for us!” said the knight. The 
knight called upon St. George to strike for them. 


(c) “Alas, I am ruined!” said the man. The man 
exclaimed sadly that he was ruined. 


(d) “God help us now or we are undone,” he said. He 
prayed to God to help them or they would be undone. 
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EXERCISE ONE 


Write the following exclamations in indirect speech: 

(i) “What an untidy boy you are, Jack!” said Nell. “You leave 
your things lying about all over the place.” (ii) “How 
fast the rats run after the piper!” said the people. (iii) “How 
beautiful the world is but how unhappy I am!” said the poor 
ugly duckling. (iv) “Oh that I could see my native land again!” 
said the exile. (y) “May the gods send us a favourable wind!” 
said the sailors. (vi) “Hurrah! weve won!” the boy shouted. (vii) 
“How lovely it is in the moonlight!” said Mary. (viii) “Now. 
now, no more noise!” he shouted. (ix) “Oh, what a fright you 
gave me!” said Mother. (x) “Alas!” said the princess, “what # 
rash and bloody deed you have done!” (xi) “What a tall boy 
you have grown and how well you look!” said his aunt. (xii) 
“What a long way we walked and how glad we were to see 
houses and men again!” said the traveller. 


3. Indirect Speech: completion of incomplete 
sentences 


_ In direct speech we sometimes use phrases and 
incomplete sentences because our voice shows what 
we mean. But we cannot do that in indirect speech. We 


must use complete sentences and clauses with subjects 
and finite verbs. 


Study these examples: 

(a) “Fine dog that!” said the man to me. The man 
said (that) I had a fine dog. (b) “Cakes indeed!” said 
Mother. “Bread and butter first!” Mother told us 
that we must eat our bread and butter before we could 
have cakes. (c) “A new notebook again?” said 
Father. Father asked why I needed a new note-book 
so soon. (d) “Going out again, Jack?” said Nell. 
“With whom?” Nell asked Jack if he was going out 
again and with whom he was going. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Mr. Jingle, a character in Pickwick Papers by Charles Dickens, 
had a habit of speaking in phrases and single words. Report in 
indirect speech the following story that he told Mr. Pickwick. 
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Turn the phrases into sentences; some can be combined with 
others: 


“Ah! you should keep dogs - fine animals - clever creatures - 
dog of my own once - pointer - surprising instinct - out shooting 
one day - about to enter an enclosure - whistled - dog stopped - 
whistled again - ‘Ponto’ - no use - wouldn’t move - called him - 
dog standing stock still - staring at a board - looked up - saw a 
notice - ‘Game-keeper has orders to shoot all dogs found in this 
enclosure’ - wouldn’t pass the notice - wonderful dog that - very.” 


REVISION EXERCISES * 
Write the following passages in indirect speech: 


(1) The Strongest Of All 


Two field mice had a pretty little daughter with pointed ears 
and beady eyes and a curly tail. “We must find a good husband 
-for her,” said the mother mouse. “I'll go and visit the mouse 
family that lives in the hill.” “Oh no!” said the father mouse. 
“She isn’t going to marry an ordinary mouse. She shall marry 
a husband who is as strong as she is beautiful.” “Who is that?” 
asked his wife. “Why, the sun, of course. He is stronger thar 
anything else in the world.” “Will he marry our daughter?” 
asked the mother mouse doubtfully. “And will she be happy 
with him?” “Of course, he will and of course, she will!” said 
the father mouse proudly. 

Next morning, as the sun had just risen, the father mouse 
climbed on a stone and looked the sun straight in the face and 
said, “Oh sun, I have a daughter who is the most beautiful of 
all creatures as you are the strongest of them. So you shall be 
my son-in-law.” Now the sun is as kind as he is strong, so he 
didn’t laugh at the mouse. He said very politely, “I would have 
liked to marry your daughter, but I am not the strongest in the 
world. The cloud that hides my face is stronger than I.” “Then 
I am afraid you can’t be my son-in-law,” said the father mouse. 
He waited till he saw a cloud in the sky and then he said, “O 
cloud, you are the strongest Of all things, so you shall marry my 
beautiful daughter.” “How can you call me the strongest of 
all things?” answered the cloud. “The wind that blows me about 
the sky is stronger than I.” Off went the father mouse to the 
wind. “I can blow down ships and houses,” said the wind: “but 


* A number of passages have been given for transformation from 
direct to reported speech and the other way. This is a very 
useful form of exercise, which brings about a definite improve- 
Ment in the pupil’s own writing. 
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I can’t blow down a mountain; therefore the mountain must be 
stronger than I.” Then the father mouse went to the mountain. 
“Tt is true that I can stand against wind and storm,” said the 
mountain. “But the small mice make holes in my side and live 
in me. So they must be stronger than I.” “Yes, indeed,” said 
the father mouse, and he hurried home and told his wife all 
about it. “Tomorrow, my dear,” he said, “you can go to the 
mouse family in the hill and find a husband for our daughter. 
We mice are certainly the strongest of all creatures.” 


(2) The Dangerous Land 


“Good-bye,” said the sailor to a friend on shore. “Tomorrow 
my ship is leaving. It will be a long voyage and I shall not see 
you all for a long time.” “Why are you going back to the sea?” 
said his friend. “It’s a hard life and a dangerous one, Aren’t 
you afraid of storms and ship-wrecks?” “I don’t think life at 
sea is more dangerous than life on land,” said the sailor; “I’ve 
been through many storms and I am not dead yet.” “What 
was your father before you?” asked the man. “He was a sailor 
like me,” replied the sailor. “And how did he die?” “He died 
at sea, in a storm,” replied the sailor. “That proves what I say,” 
said his friend; “doesn’t that show that life at sea is dangerous?” 
“Let me ask you a question now,” said the sailor. “What was 
your father?” “He was a farmer,” answered the other man. 
“How did he live and how did he die?” said the sailor. “He 
worked in his fields and died in his bed,” said the other, “And 
what was your grandfather before him?” asked the sailor. “He 
was a farmer too,” said his friend. “And how did he live and 
die?” “He, too, lived on the land and died in his bed as all 
men do,” was the answer. “It seems to me then,” said the sailor, 
laughing, “that the land is as dangerous as the sea and bed is 
quite a dangerous place. No one should go to bed.” 


(3) Many Questions 


Ramesh and his father and mother were travelling in the 


passenger train when it stopped at a small. wayside station, 
Ramesh was small and obstinate and liked asking questions. “Why 


are we stopping here, Father?” said Ramesh. “To let the Deccan 
Queen pass,” his father replied. “Why should the Queen get 
ahead of us?” asked Ramesh. “Because she goes faster,” said 
his father. “Why does the Queen go faster than our train?” 
said Ramesh. “I suppose because they want her to go faster,” said 
his father. “But I want our train to go faster,” said Ramesh. 
“Well, you can’t haye what you want,” said his father, “Why 
can’t I have it?” said Ramesh. “Here’s the chikki man,” said 
his mother, “selling nice clean chikki wrapped in leaves. Will 


. 
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you have mumra or channa or coconut chikki?” “Pll have them 
all,” said Ramesh. Then, as he was eating, he added contentedly, 
“the passengers in the Queen can’t have chikki like me.” “Well, 
not at this station at least,” said his father in a low voice. “Hush!” 
Ramesh’s mother said to his father. “Don’t start him off again; 
at least let him keep quiet while the chikki lasts.” 


(4) Brother Rabbit's Escape 


The fox had long wanted to catch the rabbit who used to play 
him all kinds of tricks and he caught him at last; or at least, 
he thought he had caught him. “Now, you nasty creature,” he 
said, “you are going to be punished for your tricks. I'll make 
a big fire and throw you into it? “Do what you like with me, 
Mr. Fox,” said the rabbit, “but please, please don’t throw me 
into that thorny bush.” “It’s too much trouble to pick sticks 
for a fire,” said Mr. Fox, “I think I'll hang you, instead.” “Hang 
me, Mr. Fox, hang me as high as you like, but please don’t throw 

“me into that prickly bush.” “I haven’t any rope with me, so 
I had better drown you, Brother Rabbit.” “Drown me as deep 
as you like, Mr. Fox, but please don’t throw me into that prickly 
bush.” ‘“There’s no water here to drown you in, Brother Rabbit, 
so I can’t do anything but throw you into the bush.” “Oh no, 
Please don’t. I don’t mind what else you do, but don’t do that. 
The bush is so prickly and all the thorns will run into my skin 
and hurt me.” “All the better, Brother Rabbit,” said the Fox, 
lifting him up high in the air. “One, two, three, and away you 
go and I’m glad I’ll never see you alive again!” and he threw 
him into the prickly bush. Brother Rabbit picked himself up. 
“You haven’t killed me this time, Brother Fox,” he said. “J 
was born in a prickly bush and brought up in a prickly bush. 
Nice weather, isn’t it? Good morning, I must run along now.” 


(5) The Pessimist 


“What a lot of flowers there are on our mango tree, Gopal!” 
Said Mr. Das to his gardener. “We’ll have a fine crop of mangoes 
this year.” “If no wind sweeps the flowers away,” answered 
Gopal. “Well,” said Mr. Das. smiling, “if we have no wind 
in the next week, you'll agree that we'll have a fine crop of 
mangoes.” “If the early rains don’t spoil the young fruit,” re- 
turned Gopal. ‘Well then,” said Mr. Das again, “if there’s no 
wind to sweep away the flowers and no early rain to spoil the 
fruit, we'll have a good crop.” “If the next-door boys don’t steal 
them all,” said Gopal. “Very well.” said Mr. Das, “but if 
there’s no wind at the wrong time and no rain at the wrong 
time and you can keep off the next-door boys, we’ll have a good 
Crop of fruit, won’t we?” “Perhaps,” said Gopal. 
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(6) Whose Dog? 

Mr. Easy-going was sitting in his easy chair reading his 
newspaper, when Mr. Hot-tempered banged at the 
door and came in. “Your dog has kept me 
awake the whole night, sir,” he shouted angrily. “How could 
it do that?” asked Mr. E. lazily; “I haven’t ...... 2 Before he 
could go on, Mr. H. interrupted him: “By barking, of course. 
It barked through the night. Neither I nor my family could 
sleep at all.” “I didn’t hear it,” said Mr. E. thoughtfully. “Then 
you must be completely deaf,” said Mr. H. “This has happened 
before; all the neighbours complain of it.” “No one has said 
anything to me about it,” remarked Mr. E. “Then they must 
be more polite than I am,” said Mr. H. “That is evident,’ said 
Mr. E. quietly. “But how do you expect me to keep a dog 
from barking if it wants to?” “Don’t talk so childishly, sir,” 
said Mr. H. angrily, “if you can’t control a dog, you shouldn’t 
keep one.” “But I don’t,” said Mr. E. “What! Wasn’t it your 
dog that was making all that noise?” asked Mr. H. in great 
surprise. “No, sir,” said Mr. E. calmly; “you’ve come to the 
wrong house. That is what I was going to tell you at the begin- 
ning but you wouldn’t listen.” 


(7) * Alice in Wonderland. Alice and the Cat 


Alice was a little girl who dropped out of her garden straight 
into Wonderland and had many strange adventures there. As 
she was walking in a wood, she saw a large cat sitting on the 
branch of a tree. Alice had been told that it was a Cheshire 
Cat. It grinned when it saw Alice, so she stopped to ask it a 
question. “Cheshire Puss,” she said rather timidly, “will you 
please tell me which way I ought to walk from here?” “That 
depends a good deal on where you want to go,” said the Cat. 
“J don’t much care where —” said Alice. “Then it doesn’t 
matter which way you walk,” said the Cat. “— so long as I get 
somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. “Oh, you’re sure 
to do that,” said the Cat, “if only you walk long enough.” 

Alice tried another question. “What sort of people live about 
here?” she said. “Jn that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right 
paw round, “lives a Hatter; and in that direction,” waving the 
other paw, “lives a March Hare. Visit either you like; they’re 
both mad,” “But I don’t want to go among mad people,” Alice 
remarked. “Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat; “we’re all 
mad here. I’m mad. You're mad.” “How do you know I’m 
mad?” said Alice. “You must be,” said the Cat, “or you wouldn’t 
have come here.” “I don’t think that proves it at all,” Alice 


* From Alice in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll (slightly adapted). 
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thought to herself. However, she went on, “And-how do you 
know that you’re mad?” “To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog’s 
not mad. You grant that?” “I suppose so,” said Alice. “Well, 
then,” the Cat went on, “a dog growls when it’s angry and wags 
its tail when it’s pleased. Now I growl when I’m pleased and 
wag my tail when I’m angry. Therefore Pm mad.” “I cali 
it purring, not growling,” said Alice. “Call it what you like,” 
said the Cat. “Are you playing croquet with the Queen today?” 
“IT should like it very much,” said Alice, “but I haven’t been 
invited yet.” “You'll see me there,” said the Cat, and vanished. 


Alice was not much surprised at this for she was getting used 
to queer things happening. While she was still looking at the 
place where it had been, it suddenly appeared again. “By the 
by, what became of the baby?” said the Cat. “It turned inte 
an animal,’ Alice answered very quietly, just as if the Cat had 
come back in a natural way. “I thought it. would,” said the 
Cat and vanished again. 

As it didn’t appear again, Alice turned in the direction where 
the March Hare lived. “I’ve seen Hatters before,” she 
said to herself; “the March Hare will be much the most inter- 
esting and perhaps as this is May it won’t be so mad—at least, 
not so mad as it was in March.” As she said this she looked 
up; and there was the Cat sitting on a branch of a tree. “Did 
you say animal?” said the Cat. “I said animal,” replied Alice, 
“and I wish you wouldn’t keep appearing and vanishing so 
suddenly; you make one quite giddy.” “All right,” said the 
Cat; and this time it vanished quite slowly, beginning with the 
end of the tail and ending with the grin. “Well, I’ve often seen 
a cat without a grin,” thought Alice; “but a grin without a cat! 
It’s the most curious thing I ever saw in my life.” 


(8) Alice in Wonderland: Advice from a Caterpillar 


One thing about Wonderland was that all the animals could 
talk to Alice in English. Another thing was that she never knew 
what would happen when she ate or drank anything in Wonder- 
land. Sometimes she became very big and sometimes very 
small. A cake that she ate had made her very small so that 
she was about the same height as a mushroom. Peeping over 
the mushroom, she saw a large green caterpillar sitting on the 
top of it with a pipe in its mouth. 

The Caterpillar and Alice looked at each other in silence; at 
last the Caterpillar took the pipe out of its mouth and said in 
a sleepy voice. “Who are you?” “I hardly know, sir, just at 
Present,” Alice replied shyly; “I know who I was when I got up 
«this morning, but I think I must have changed several times since 
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then.” “What do you mean by that?” said the Caterpillar sternly. 
‘Explain yourself.” “I cannot explain myself Pm afraid, sit,” 
said Alice, “because I’m not myself, you see.” “I don't see,” said 
the Caterpillar. “I’m afraid I can’t put it more clearly,” Alice 
replied politely, “for I can’t understand it myself; being so many 
different sizes in one day is very confusing.” “It isn’t,” said the 
Caterpillar. “Well, when you change into a chrysalis and then 
a butterfly, you'll feel it a little queer, won’t you?” said Alice. 
“Not a bit,’ said the Caterpillar. “Well, perhaps your feelings 
may be different,” said Alice; “all I know is it feels very queer 
- to me.” 


“You!” said the Caterpillar, scornfully. “Who are you?” That 
brought them back to the beginning of the conversation. Alice 
felt a little angry and she drew herself up to her full height (which 
was only three inches) and said, “I think you ought to tell me 
who you are first.’ “Why?” said the Caterpillar. 


Alice couldn’t think of any reason, and the Caterpillar didn’t 
seem at all friendly, so she turned away. “Come back!” the 
Caterpillar called after her, “I’ve something important to say!” 
Poor Alice was quite glad, and she turned and came back. “Keep 
your temper,” said the Caterpillar. “Is that all?” said Alice, 
swallowing down her anger as well as she could. “No,” said the 
Caterpillar. “I may as well wait,’ thought Alice, “I have 
nothing else to do, and perhaps it may tell me something worth 
hearing.” For some minutes it puffed away without speaking. 
Then it took its pipe out of its mouth. “What size do you want 
to be?” it asked. “I would like to be a little larger, sir,” said 
Alice; “three inches is such a wretched height to be.” “It’s a 
very good height, indeed!” said the Caterpillar angrily. 
It raised itself to its full height and Alice could see that it was 
exactly three inches high. “But I am not used to it,” said poor 
Alice and she thought to herself, “I wish the creatures wouldn’t 
get angry so easily.” “You'll get used to it in time,” said the 
Caterpillar and began smoking again. 


Alice waited patiently. In a minute or two the Caterpillar took 
the pipe out of its mouth, yawned and got off the mushroom. It 
crawled away in the grass, saying, as it went, “One side will 
make you grow taller and the other side will make you grow 
shorter.” “One side of what? The other side of what?” thought 
Alice to herself. “Of the mushroom,” said the Caterpillar, just 
as if she had asked aloud; and then it was out of sight. 


“Its perfectly round; which are the two sides of it?” Alice 
wondered. She stretched her arms round and broke off a piece 
with each hand. “Now which is which?” she asked herself, “I 
can only find out by trying.” So she ate a little of the right-hand 
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piece; the next moment her chin had struck her foot. “This is 
terrible; I am getting shorter and very fast too,” she said to herself, 
and started to eat some of the other piece. “There’s hardly room 
to open my mouth,” she thought, but she did it at last and managed 
to swallow a small bit of the left-hand piece. 


(9) Alice and the Pigeon 

“Come, my head’s free at last!” Alice said joyfully. But a 
minute later she was badly frightened. Her neck was high above, 
looking down on a sea of green leaves and she couldn’t see her 
Own shoulders. ‘What can all this green stuff be?” thought Alice. 
“And where have my shoulders got to? And oh! my poor hands! 
how is it I can’t see you?” She was waving her hands about 
as she spoke, but they only shook the green leaves. As she 
Couldn’t get her hands to her head, she tried bending her head 
down to them. She was very glad that her neck bent in alt 
directions like a snake. As she bent it down, she said, “Oh I see! 
All the green stuff is only the top of a tree above which my neck 
has risen!” But suddenly a large pigeon flew into her face and 
Struck her hard with its wings. 

“Snake!” screamed the pigeon. “I’m not a snake,” said Alice 
angrily. “Leave me alone!” “Snake, I say again!” repeated the 
Pigeon. Then it gave a sob. “I’ve tried every way, but there’s 
NO escaping these snakes.” “I haven’t the least idea what you're 
talking about,” said Alice. “I’ve tried the roots of trees and I’ve 
tried banks and I’ve tried thorny bushes,” the pigeon went on to 
Uself, “but these snakes are always there.” 

Alice was getting very puzzled, but she waited for the pigeon 
to finish. “I’ve had trouble enough hatching the eggs,” the pigeon 
Went on complaining to itself, “and now J must be on the lookout 
for snakes night and day! Why, I haven't had a wink of sleep 
these three weeks!” Alice began to understand. I am very sorry 
the snakes have been troubling you,” she said. “And just as Pd 
Chosen the highest tree in the wood,” said the pigeon without 
listening to her and raising its voice to a scream, “and just as 

Was thinking my eggs were safe at last, one of these snakes 
Comes down from the sky! Ugh! you nasty snake!” “But I’m 
not a snake, I tell you,” said Alice; “I’m a—I'm Se: wan, what 
are you?” sai igeon, “I can see you are trying to invent 
a ste DPen girl” said Alice, rather doubtfully as 
she remembered the number of changes she had gone through 
that day, 

“A likely story indeed!” said the pigeon in a tone of the deepest 
Cor “Tye seen a good many little girls in my time but never 
One with such a neck as that! No! No! You're a snake and it’s 
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no use denying it. I suppose you'll be telling me next that you 
have never tasted an egg.” “I have tasted eggs certainly,” said 
Alice who was a very truthful child, “but little girls eat eggs 
quite as much as snakes do.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the pigeon; “but if they do, why then 
they're a kind of snake, that’s all I can say.” This was such a 
new idea to Alice that she was quite silent for a minute or two 
and the pigeon went on: “You're looking for eggs, I know that 
well enough; and what does it matter to me whether you’re a 
little girl or a snake?” “It matters a great deal to me,” said Alice 
hastily; “but I’m not looking for eggs as it happens; and if I was, 
I shouldn’t want yours; I don’t like them raw.” “Well, be off 
then,” said the pigeon in a sulky tone, as it settled down again 
into its nest. “That is easier said than done,” thought poor Alice. 
“My neck has to go in and out among these branches.” She got 
her neck free and then, “Oh, I’ve still got the pieces of mushroom 
in my hands,” she said to herself; “I must try them out carefully.” 
Hating a piece first of the one, then of the other, growing some 
times taller and sometimes shorter, she got herself down to her 
usual height at last. 


Re-write the following passages in direct speech: 
(1) A Consultation 

A large red man was consulting the doctor and told him that 
he was run down and whenever he took a slow long breath, it 
was just as if there were snakes inside him. The doctor suggested 
that he should take a quick short breath. The man took no notice 
and went on to say that when he whistled it hurt him; and then 
the doctor told him not to whistle. 

(2) The Dervish and the Camel 


A dervish once asked two merchants whom he met in the desert 
whether they had lost a camel. They replied that they had. The 
dervish asked whether the animal was blind in its right eye and 
lame in its left leg. The merchants replied that it was. Then 
the dervish asked whether the camel was loaded with honey on 
‘one side and wheat on the other. The merchants replied that it 
certainly was, and that as the dervish had so lately seen the 
animal, he could lead them to it. The dervish assured his friends 
that he had never seen their camel nor ever heard of it except 
from them. The merchants were very angry. They accused the 
dervish of stealing their camel and threatened to take him before 
the judge if he did not give it back. The dervish expressed his 
aes to accompany them to the judge. 
seen aces told the dervish that he was surprised that a holy 
Samel R S the truth. The dervish had described the 

that he must have seen it, even if he hadn’t stolen 
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it himself. The dervish repned respectfully that he would tell 
the judge everything that he had actually seen. As he was walking 
along the sandy road he had noticed the footprints of a camel 
ahead of him. Three of the prints were always very clear and 
one was faint, so he knew that a camel had gone on that road and 
that it was lame in one foot. 

The judge remarked that that was a good explanation, but he 
still did not see how the dervish could tell from the footprints 
that the camel was blind in one eye. The dervish replied that he 
would be able to satisfy his Honour the judge on that point also. 
He had noticed that the leaves had been eaten all along one side 
of the road but not along the other, so he had decided that the 
animal must have been blind in one eye. 


The judge then asked how the dervish could tell that the camel 
Was loaded with honey on one side and wheat on the other. The 
dervish answered that he had seen a line of flies sitting all along 
One side of the road and he had noticed a few grains of wheat on 

~ the other side. 

The judge then said that he quite believed the dervish who was 
evidently a very wise and observant person. Turning to the 
merchants, he told them that the dervish was certainly innocent. 
He hadn’t seen or stolen their camel and they must go and look 
for it elsewhere. Moreover, he advised them to be as observant 
and careful as the dervish; then they would not lose their property. 


(3) The Riddle of the Sphinx 


A tall young man was moving slowly along the road that led 
to a great city. He was lame and he leaned on a stick. As he 
turned a Corner, two herdsmen called to the stranger to stop and 
turn back or he would surely die. He answered proudly that no 
man could stop him from going the way he wanted. The herdsmen 
explained that they were advising him for his own good. The 
People of the city were greatly troubled by a monster called a 
Sphinx, With the head of a woman and the body of a lion, which 

ad made its home on top of a high rock on the road leading 
to the city. When a traveller came past, the Sphinx asked him a 
Tiddle, Tf he did not give the right answer—and none had done 
it so far—the Sphinx jumped on him and ate him. The herdsmen 
did not want the young man to be eaten by the monster and that 
Was why they warned him. b s 

he stranger thanked them for their warning, but repeated 
Proudly that neither.man nor monster could stop him from doing 
What he pleased. Even as the herdsmen were begging him not 
kobe Tash, he walked on. The herdsmen watched him and 
Temarked to each other that he was tall and strong as few men 
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were and that it was a pity he was lame. They wondered who 
he was, for he was dressed in the rough clothes of a shepherd, 
but he was as proud as a prince. 


Meanwhile, the stranger had reached the rock and the Sphinx 
shouted to him that he was to stop and answer its riddle. In a 
voice nearly as loud as the monster's, he told it to put its question 
and he would answer or not as he pleased. The Sphinx then asked 
him what creature it was that walked on four feet in the morning, 
two feet at noon, and three in the evening. 

The young man looked down at his lame foot and his stick 
and smiled to himself rather sadly. He was thinking to himself 
that he would not find the riddle difficult because he had always 
been lame and had always used a stick. Then he looked up at 
the Sphinx and replied that it is man that walks on four feet in 
the morning, on two feet at noon and on three feet in the evening. 
In the morning of life the baby crawls on hands and feet; in 
manhood the man walks firmly on his two feet; and in the evening 
of life the old man walks with the help of a stick. 


The Sphinx was so angry that it sprang from the rock and was 
dashed to pieces. The people rushed out and said that the stranger 
should be their ruler. Their own king had been killed in a fight 
and since then they had suffered many troubles. The lame 
stranger appeared both strong and wise, and they thought he 
would make a good king. The young man asked if their king 
had left no son. They replied that he had left a widow and a 
Droner pi no child. Long ago there had been a baby, but it 
had died. 


While all the people in the city were happy and talking about 
their brave new ruler, one old man was afraid. He had been a 
shepherd in the old king’s service. He thought that from the 
injury in his foot he recognized the stranger who must be the 
king’s son. He wondered how it was that, unknown to himself 
and the rest of the people, the young man had returned to the 
land and the place where he had been born. At his birth a wise 
man had foretold that the child would kill his father, so his 
parents had unwillingly given him to the shepherd, their trusted 
servant, to be killed. The shepherd could not bear to kill the 
baby himself and had left it on a distant mountain to die. But 
some man must have found the child and brought him up as 
his own. The shepherd wondered why and how he had left his 
adopted father and what strange fate had led him there. 


(4) Alexander and Bucephalus 


g his servants came to King Philip of Macedonia 
that some men had arrived from the north with æ 


One mornin 
to tell him 
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splendid horse. He was an unusually fine animal, and the horse-- 
dealers wanted to show him first to King Philip before they tried 

-to sell him elsewhere, as the King was a great lover of horses. 
The King asked his servants if they had seen the horse and what 
they thought of him. They replied that they had seen him and: 
he was indeed a noble-looking animal of unusual size and strength,- 
but he seemed to have a restless temper. So the King ordered. 
them to call an assembly in the field and he would watch his: 
best riders test the horse. 

That evening they all assembled in the field. King Philip sat 
among his chief captains and councillors and in another group- 
were the young Prince Alexander and his friends, boys like him— 
self. At first sight of the horse all broke into cries of praise. One: 
exclaimed that it had a proud and beautiful head. Another 
exclaimed that its shoulders were remarkably strong. The dealers 
told King Philip that the horse had unusual strength and speed. 
As yet it was very young, but when it was older, it would be a 
horse for a hero and would carry its master through the world.. 
The King himself greatly admired its appearance. 

But soon the King’s admiration changed to anger. He asked 
the men why they had brought him a creature so wild that it 
would not let anyone mount him. It kicked at his best riders and 
Captains even as they approached it. It danced about on two 
legs all the time and they had to hold it down with rope. The: 
King said that he wanted horses, not wild beasts, and he told the: 
men to take it away and never to bring him such a savage creature: 
again, 

But Prince Alexander, who was watching the horse carefully, 
cried out to the men to wait. He exclaimed that they were losing, 
a noble animal for want of the skill to manage him. The King. 
laughed at his son and asked if he knew what he was talking 
about. The horse was pulling the men off their feet as they 
tried to hold him by the ropes. The Prince urged the King to 
et him ride the horse. The King answered that a boy like him: 
Could not succeed where the best riders had failed and that the- 
horse might kill him. But the Prince said he was sure he could 
Manage the horse. He begged so hard to be allowed to try that. 

he King said at last that if he could ride the horse, he could! 
have him for his own. 

All watched the young Pri 
the King exclaimed that Alex 
iorse rather than riding him. 
that the Prince was carefully tu 
One of the Councillors remarke 
Quiet enough. Then a cry rose 
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nce go up to the horse. Presently.. 
ander seemed to be talking to the- 
One of the captains pointed out- 
rning the horse’s head round. Then: 
d that the animal was certainly~ 
from the crowd that the Prince- 


-was on the horse that no one else could mount and he was riding 
round and round the field as swift as the wind and as easily as 
sa bird. i 

At last the King called to Alexander to stop. He had ridden 
“Jong enough and had shown them all that he could manage the 
‘horse. The King told the boy to get down and explain to them 
“the secret of his success. 

Alexander got off the horse and patted and praised it before 
the came to his father and the councillors. He told them that 
he had noticed that the horse was not really angry with the men 
«who were trying to mount him. He was frightened of something 
on the ground. It was his own shadow. It moved as the horse 
moved and frightened him because he was still young and nervous. 
‘So Alexander had talked to him and fed him honey-bread and 
*quietened him. Then he had turned his head round so that he 
mo longer saw his shadow. After that, it had been easy to mount 
him and to ride him. He was a wonderful horse and went like a 
bird. Alexander said he would call him Bucephalus or Ox-head 
‘because he had a mark like the head of an ox, and that Bucephalus 
-would carry him all over the world. 

Long years afterwards when Bucephalus died, Alexander wept 
bitterly for him. He said that he had had no friend more affec- 
tionate and faithful than his horse. He told his men to bury 
Bucephalus by the river and to build a town over him and call it 
-Bucephala so that all might remember the wonderful horse. 


Lesson XXXVIII 


PUNCTUATION 


Correct punctuation makes one’s writing clear and 
pleasant to read. 


1. Stops at the End of a Sentence 
These are the full stop, the mark of interrogation 
and the mark of exclamation. 
A. The full stop comes 


il, at the end of (3 ery se i i 
nte: 
: i i ; Vi nce that is not a question 


2. in abbreviati 
Abaco en aioe such as Mr., Mrs., Dr., B.A. 


ts), Hon. (Honourable), M.L.A. 
Cea the Legislative Assembly), ne (Before 
nst), A.D. (Anno Domini, the year of the Lord, 
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ie. the year of Christ’s birth), V.P.P. (Value Payable: 

Postage), etc. [ 

B. The mark of interrogation or question mark. 

This is used i 

l. after a sentence asking a question in direct speech,- 
e.g. 

__ When are you coming? Shall we get there tonight. 
if we start so late? ] ; 

2. after each of a series of interrogative clauses in a. 
sentence, e.g. 

_The policeman asked the boy a number of ques-- 
tions:— “Where do you come from?” “Whom are you 
looking for?” “Have you any friends in the city? 
_ “What is your father’s name?” to all of which the boy 
replied only by crying. A CK F 

(Note: the AINE clauses begin with capitals: 
but not the last clause). a 

The mark of interrogation is not use 

l. after an indirect oaeiio e.g. He asked when yow 
were coming. ; 

2. when the question is really a form of polite request, 
eg. Will you please pass me the salt. Could I have 
that book, please. 

C. The mark of exclamation. 
his is used 

1. after interjections such as 

ear me! 

2. after exclamatory sentence 

at nonsense you talk! Wh 


Liberty! What crimes 
name! 


Alas! Hurrah! Oh dear!’ 


s, phrases and words, e.g.. 
at a noise! Here’s luck! 
are committed in thy 


2. Capital Letters 
These are used 
- When beginning every new poe 
- when beginning every new line of a poem, 


a i i tence. 
. when beginning direct speech in a sen ; 
4. when ER the name of God and the pronouns. 


Teferring to Him, 
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5. for the names of the months and the days, e.g. 
February, Saturday, A ae 

6. for proper nouns and their adjective forms, e.g. The 
‘Vindhya Mountains, the Gangetic plain, the 
-Himalayan foothills, 

7. in the titles of books and chapters, capitals are used 
or the first letter of all the words except articles, 


prepositions and conjunctions, e.g. The Prince and the 
-Page. Wonder Tales of Old Japan. 


3. Quotation Marks or Inverted Commas 


1. These are used for all direct speech and they must 
"be used every time a speaker opens and closes his 
mouth, e.g. “Wake up dear!” said Allice’s sister to 
cher, “you’ve been dreaming.” 

2. When we have a quotation within another, we use 
«single quotation marks to enclose the one within, if 
we are using double quotation marks all throughout, 
2.2. 
The girl said, “The smoke woke me up and I saw 
-a fireman standing in the room, saying, ‘Don’t be 
frightened: you can get out by the window. PI hel 
you.’ Then he tied a rope round me and let me down 
out of the window.” 

3. They are used to mak off words quoted from a 
writer, e.g. 

The prisoner wrote, “I found, as the poet says, ‘Stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.’” 

4. Titles of books or any words that we want to mark 
off from others can be put in inverted commas, (or 
‘punted in italics), e.g. 

! (a) “David Copperfield” was Dickens’ own favourite 
:among his books. (b) The word “bear” has many mean- 
angs. (c) The word “Précis” is really French. 


` 4. The Apostrophe 
This is used ž p 


1. to show the possessi > 
bag. The boys’ books, NOUNS: e.g. Kamala’s 
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2. to mark the omission of a letter or letters when two 
words are joined, e.g. don’t, couldn’t, PU, He’d. 

3. to mark the plural of figures and letters, e.g. 

(a) Her u’s look like n’s. (b) Write your 7’s more clear- 
ly. (c) Don’t forget to dot your i’s and cross your t’s. (d) 
You must mind your p’s and q’s (i.e. be careful about 
your manners and behaviour). 


5. Stops within a sentence — the Comma, the 
Semi-Colon, the Colon 


A. The comma. 

The comma is the lightest of the stops and the one 
most commonly used within a sentence. 
-` 1. We use a comma, or a pair of commas, to mark off 
the nominative of address, (i.e. when we call someone 


by name), e.g. 
Sharad, come here. Come here, Sharad, at once. 


2. We use commas to mark off a phrase in apposition, 
e.g. 

(a) The poor boy, a stranger to the great city, 
wandered hopelessly about the streets. (b) Humayun; 
Babar’s eldest son, was very unlike his father in many 
ways. ; 

3. We use commas to separate the members of a series 
of words, phrases or clauses, e.g. 

(a) Roses are white, pink, red and yellow. (The 
comma is often omitted before and). (b) Up and down, 
over and under, round and round, the swallows flew 
after the flies. (c) The headmaster looked at the teacher, 
the teacher looked at the boy, and the boy looked at 
the floor. 

4, We use commas to mark off exclamatory words 
like well, why, and phrases like of course, at least, on 
the whole, all the same, however, e.g. 

(a) Well, I am glad you have come at last. (b) Why, 
I have seen this before. (c) You are late; all the same, 
you are welcome. (d) Your exercise is, on the whole, 
quite good. (e) I explained this before; however, I'll 
explain it again. 
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5. We use commas to mark off a long participal 

ase, e.g. 

Oe vine on his back among the grass and flowers, 
he watched the clouds dreamily. (b) The hunter, having 
seen the tiger, fired at it. 

6. A noun clause, subject or object, is not usually 
separated by a comma from the verb of the principal 
clause except in direct speech, e.g. 

(a) What can’t be cured must be endured. (b) The 
boy said that he was coming, but (c) The boy said, “I 
am coming.” 

But a series of noun clauses may be separated from 
one another by commas, e.g. 

No one knows where he lives, how he lives, whether 
he has a family or not, or when he goes in the evenings. + 

7. With adjective and adverb clauses, we use commas 
where necessary to avoid confusion. Here, as 
elsewhere, the rule is that we should use commas to 
make our meaning clearer, but that we should not 
“pepper” our sentences with commas, (as we sprinkle 
pepper from a pepper-pot), e.g. 

(a) The sailor, who had been away for several years, 
was not recognized by anyone except his dog. (b) The 
boy who finishes first will get the cake. (c) Just as our 
five fingers go back to one and the same hand, so all 
religions go back to one and the same God. (d) He can 
Tun as fast as a deer. 

B. The semi-colon. 


The semi-colon is used very commonly, but it is not 
easy to make 


Tules for its use. It is not a very light sto 
like the com Tee k 


1 ma, nor does it mark lete break 
like the full-stop. A 


1. It is used when a sentence has several commas, and 
we need a lon 


er st ithi 
sentence, e.g, NR RET 
(a) Roses are pink, white, red a 
S $ nd yellow; but they 
are not blue. (b) Alice’s sister kissed her and said, “It 
was a curious dream, dear, certainly; but now let’s go 
in or we'll be late for tea.” (c) We thank Thee for the 
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place in which we dwell; for the love that unites us;: 
for the peace accorded us this day; for the hope with 
which we expect the morrow; for the health, the work,- 
the food and the bright skies that make our life delight-- 
ful; for our friends in all parts of the earth. (Notice: 
in (a) and (b) where the sentences are short, the semi- 
colon could be replaced by a comma). 

2. We use semi-colons to separate co-ordinate clauses,- 
especially when the co-ordinate conjunction is omitted- 
and when the clauses balance each other, e.g., 

(a) Slowly, silently, now the moon Walks the night 
in her silver shoon; This way, and that, she peers and 
sees Silver fruit upon silver trees; One by one the 
casements catch Her beams beneath the silvery thatch. 

=(b) I am out of humanity’s reach; I must finish my 
journey alone. (c) Vishnu climbed down quickly and: 
the goat ran away; but she took the egg-plant with her. 

Note that in such cases the clauses may be short, but 
they are weighty; so a longer stop is required. The 
writer wants us to let our voice rest at the end of each 
clause and to think about the matter. 

The semi-colon is, therefore, often used in balanced 
statements (called antithesis) and in statements rising 
in steps called climax), e.g. 

(a) One may lead a horse to water, twenty cannot 
make him drink. (b) Men may be cruel; but man is kind. 
(c) Speech is silver; silence, golden. (d) The snake has a 
smooth, dry skin; the frog, a wet one. (Note that in the 
last two sentences the comma stands for a verb omitted). 
(e) Reading makes a full man; conversation, a ready 
man; writing, an exact man. (f) Stones grow; plants: 
grow and live; animals grow and live and move. 

Note that in an antithesis or a climax the semi-colon 
may be replaced by a comma if clauses are short, e.g. 

(a) Icame, I saw, I conquered. (b) Men may be cruel,- 
but man is kind. 

Study the use of commas and semi-colons in the 
following passages: 

(a) As God fills the whole universe, so the soul fills. 
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the whole body; as God sees and is not seen, so the 
soul sees and is not seen; as God nourishes the whole 
universe, so the soul nourishes the whole body; as God 
is pure, so the soul is pure. (The Talmud) 

(b) As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour 
him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 

C. The colon. 


Colons are rarely used and need not be used at all 
by the learner of English. Here are three uses, the 
dast two being the most important. 

1. The colon is used sometimes in balanced and 
contrasted sentences, e.g. 

(a) Man proposes: God disposes. (b) It was said of 
Charles I that he was a good father: it can hardly be” 
-denied that he was a bad king. But in these cases they 
-can be replaced by semi-colons. 

2. The colon is sometimes used to introduce a 
quotation, especially a long and formal one, e.g. 

The Chaiman addressed the meeting: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, ——” But ordinarily we use a comma 
‘before quotation marks or inverted commas. 

3. A colon (or sometimes a colon followed by a dash) 
is used to introduce a number of examples, especially 
in more formal writing, e.g. 

(a) Indefinite pronouns are:—one, none, some, any, 
all, enough. (b) The three fountains of learning are: 
‘studying much, seeing much, suffering much. 

n a long sentence, with a number of clauses as 
“examples, this use of the colon may be combined with 
that of the semi-colon. 

Study the following examples: 


(a) Let us think of th > ink 
Out of glass tum ot the many uses of glass: we drin 


Jook at ourse 


ieee ve We grow plants in glass-houses; people 
na defective eyesight use glass Spectacles; scientists 
y microbe ss microscopes and the 
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stars through glass telescopes; in fact, glass is as usefui 
in science as in ordinary life. 

(b) We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
(Declaration of Independence). 


! 6. The Hyphen and the Dash 


| A. The hyphen, a short horizontal line, is really a 
question of spelling, not of punctuation. 
i. It connects the parts of a compound word, e.g. 
resting-place, red-faced, tooth-brush, hill-side, to- 
smotrow. Often in the course of time, the two words 
become one and the hyphen is dropped. Thus, we 
usually write tomorrow, hillside. 
2. The hyphen is used to divide a word into two parts 
( at the end of a line. Monosyllables cannot be divided 
at all, and great care must be taken to divide only at 
the end of a syllable. The word “syllable,” for example, 
must be divided syl-la-ble. If you are uncertain where 
to divide, it is best to write the whole word on the new 


line. 


B. The dash. 

The dash is a longer horizontal line than the hyphen 
and is a punctuation mark. A single dash may be used 
or a pair of dashes. Dashes are used for broken and 
interrupted utterance. A skilful writer may use them 
with effect, but the learner should not use them at all. 

The single dash is used to indicate a turn in the 
thought; or to give a further explanation of a previous 
Statement, e.g. 

(a) Mock no religion that you think false—you will be 
mocking Him who suffered that religion to arise. (b) A 
few wet days will fill the pools, and the pools will be 
filled With frogs, and then the evenings and the nights 
will be full of sound — a continuous sound, rising and 
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falling like the sound of the sea. (c) Digging up old 
ruins we have found many different articles — jewels, 
beads, seals. (d) He carried away with him half the fun 
of the world when he died — of my world, at least. 


C. A pair of dashes, 


Sometimes a word or phrase or clause is pushed as 
an after-thought into a passage that is grammatically 
complete without it. Such an after-thought is called 
a parenthesis and is marked off by dashes — —, by 
brackets ( ), or by commas. It is not built into the 
sentence, but pushed into it. 


Study the use of dashes in the following sentences, 
but do not try to use them yourself: 


(a) Then I went out and what happened on the other’ 
side — I mean the east side — I do not know. (b) He 
used to carry me on his back — he was a bit older than 
I — many a mile when I could not walk for pain. 
(c) The curtain was up — I was not ten years old — 
and the play was Shakuntala. (d) If a man cannot 
answer the riddle — and no man has succeeded yet — 
the Sphinx kills him. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Insert commas in the following passages: 

[A semi-colon will be good in one place in (iii)]. (i) Nouns are 
the names of persons places things qualities and collections. (ii) 
The tiger an inhabitant of monsoon lands is equal in size and 
strength to the lion. (iii) Kamala have I ever told you about Kali? 
Kali our neighbour’s bull-terrier was a good watch-dog at least 
so our neighbours thought. She bit all the dogs in the town ail 
the children in the street a dozen hawkers six postmen three 
milkmen two policemen one thief and a snake. That as you 
might expect was the end of her. I can’t say I wept over her but 
of course our neighbours did. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Insert semi-colons in the following sentences: 
[In one or two places, a comma is also necessary] (i) They were 
not monkeys they were men. (ii) The bees had already done 
their work the enemy had fled. (iii) The gulls chattered and 
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screamed then two of them flew away to the sea and sat on the 
water. (iv) Vishnu ran to help her in saving her bundle he dropped 
his basket. (v) To err is human to forgive divine. (vi) I never 
hear the sweet music of speech I start at the sound of my own. 
(vii) Raise the stone and thou shalt find me cleave the wood and 
I am there. (viii) Lightning flashed thunder rumbled the first 
heavy drops of rain fell. (ix) From boyhood to death Babar 
lived a life of struggle not ease yet he always enjoyed himself. 


EXERCISE THREE 

In the following passage use semi-colons, commas, and in one 
place, a colon: 

Let us now think of the uses of wood we sit on wooden chairs 
stools or benches at home and at school we travel on wooden 
tables we enter houses and rooms through wooden doors we read 
books and newspapers made of wood-pulp we write on paper 
made of wood-pulp in fact we use this old and useful material 


“all the time. 
EXERCISE FOUR 
Write out the following passages with proper stops, capitals and 
inverted commas: 
(i) what a delicious supper i shall have said vishnu who usually 
ate only bread at night ill slice my onion and my tomato and ill 
cook them with my eggplant. (ii) that must be a bulbuls nest he 


thought ill get one of the young ones my masters son was asking 
for a bulbul for a pet. (iii) well well said vishnu i shall have 


spiced onion and tomato what could be better. 


Lesson LX 


SYNTHESIS 


You have learnt to analyse or break up sentences. 
We can also build up sentences by combining two or 
More sentences into one. In this way we can make 
Our sentences interesting and we can vary them. 

A. Here are some ways of combining two simple 
Sentences into a longer simple sentence. 

1. We can use a participle phrase* (remember that 
* The nominative absolute has been purposely omitted. Students 

in the third year find it very difficult to distinguish it from 

the participle phrase and it encourages them to make the 

Mistake of the unrelated participle. 
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the participle must go with a noun or pronoun; it must 
not be left loose). 
_ (a) He lay on the grass. He watched the stars over- 
head. 
Lying on the grass, he watched the stars overhead. 
(b) The lark sprang up from his nest. He sang his 
morning song. 
The lark sprang up from his nest, singing his morn- 
ing song. 
2. We can use a preposition phrase. The preposition 
will be followed by a noun or a gerund. 
(a) I did the sum. He helped me. 
I did the sum with his help. 
(b) He helped me. Otherwise I couldn’t have done 
the sum. : 
Without his help I couldn’t have done the sum. 
(c) We can combine two or more sentences into one. 
In this way we can build up new sentences. 
We can build up new sentences by combining two or 
more sentences into one. 
3. We can use an adverb or an adverbial phrase. 
(a) The whole day passed. Still she sat there on 2 
chair. The chair was near the window. é 
The whole day she sat on the chair near the window. 
(b) I am going on the hike on Sunday. That is cer- 
tain. I am certainly going on the hike on Sunday. 
4. We-can use an infinitive Phrase. 
(a) The bear climbed a tree. He wanted to get fruit. 
The bear climbed the tree to get fruit. 
(b) He had no money. He couldn’t buy food. 
He had no money even to buy food. 
5. We can use a noun phrase in apposition. : 
(a) Fa Hien was a Chinese pilgrim. He has left an 
interesting account of his travels in India. 
Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, has left an interesting 
account of his travels in India. 
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6. We can use the conjunction and to join words as- 
well as clauses. 


(a) The Hall was crowded. The galleries were crowd 
ed. Even the staircase was crowded. 

The Hall, the galleries, and even the staircase were: 
all crowded. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Combine each of the following groups of sentences into a single- 
simple sentence: 
G) Marigold threw her arms round her father. She wanted to 
comfort him. (ii) The mother lark sits in her nest. The nest 
is in the field. She sits there the whole day. She listens to her 
mate’s song. (iii) Akbar was the grandson of Babar. His heart 
was in India. It was not in Central Asia. He was unlike his- 
,gtandfather in this. (iv) The sparrow’s nest is an untidy cup. 
It is made of grass, feathers, rags, paper and cotton. These are- 
all woven loosely together. (v) The poor people were starving. 
They came to the king’s barns. They came every day. They 
gathered outside the doors of the barns. They begged for food. 
(vi) The weaver-bird is a cousin of the sparrow. He usually makes- 
his nest on the east side of the tree. Then it is protected from 
the strong monsoon wind. (vii) The policeman heard a strange 
noise behind him. He turned quickly. (viii) I saw a dog. It 
had very long ears. It ran into a shop. The shop was the- 
grocer’s. (ix) The city is now a heap of ruins. It was once full 
of men. It was full of their life and activities. (x) He is poor. 
He can’t buy a motor car. (xi) He can’t buy a motor car. He is- 
not rich enough. (xii) He went into the room. He was very 
surprised. He saw a man there. The man was a stranger. He 
was looking out of the window. (xiii) Ranjit Singh was called 
the Lion of the Punjab. He was the founder of the Sikh State. 
(xiv) I couldn’t go on reading. The light was very poor. (xv) The 
light was very poor. Still I had to go on reading. (xvi) There’s 
almost nothing in the box. There’s only a piece of dry bread. 


B. We can combine simple sentences into a longer 
compound sentence. We must use the co-ordinating. 
conjunctions, Remember you learnt the co-ordinating 
Conjunctions in four groups. 

(a) They began badly. They ended badly. 

They began badly and they ended badly. Not only 
did they begin badly, but they ended badly. They be-- 
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gan as well as ended badly. h 

(b) He was ill. He went to his work. > 

He was ill, but he went to his work. He was ill; 
nevertheless, he went to his work. He was ill, still he 
went to his work. 

(c) He is not tall. His brother is not tall. 

Neither he nor his brother is tall. or He is not tall; 
meither/nor is his brother. 

(d) He wants to do well. He works hard. 

He wants to do well, so/therefore he works hard. 


EXERCISE TWO 

Join each of the following groups of sentences into a single 
„compound sentence: 
(i) The wind rose. The boat moved fast. (ii) The sails helped. 
the boat. They were useless without the wind. (iii) He was. 
talking. You were playing a game. I was working. (iv) Run 
fast. You will miss the train. (v) The way was long. The 
wind was cold. (vi) The duckling was alone on the marsh. He 
was not unhappy. (vii) Japan recovered from the earthquake. 
She made great progress afterwards. (Use not only — but). 
(viii) One of you is wrong. Perhaps he is wrong. Perhaps you 
are wrong. (ix) He did not come in time. You did not come 
in time. (x) A famous singer had arranged to sing at the concert. 
His car broke down on the way. He arrived an hour late. (xi) In 
private life he was friendly. In private life he was even fond 
-of amusement. In public life he was severe. In public life he 


was almost harsh. (xi) The man had not seen the camel. He 
had not stolen it. 


C. Simple sentences may be combined into complex 
-sentences by changing one of the sentences into a noun 
-clause, an adjective clause or an adverb clause. 

(a) It may be right. I am not sure. 

I am not sure whether it is right (noun clause). 

(b) Alladin had a wonderful lamp. It brought him 
-all sorts of things. f 

Alladin had a wonderful lamp which brought him all 
-sorts of things (adjective clause). 

(c) He was very tired. He fell down on the ground. 


He was so tired that he fell down on the ground 
«(adverb clause). 
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EXERCISE THREE 


Join each of the following groups of simple sentences into 

complex sentences with adjective clauses by using relative pronouns 
or relative adverbs: 
(i) Lakshman was a poor goatherd. In later life he became a 
great captain in Shivaji’s army. (ii) Lakshman was a goatherd. 
The cruel master often used to beat him. (iii) Lakshman was a 
goatherd. His goat was lost on the hills. (iv) Lakshman was a 
goatherd. The city was saved by him. (v) That box has a 
broken lid. It belongs to me. (vi) The men are skilful hunters. 
They live in the hills. (vii) The old sailor was walking along 
the road. He had a wooden leg. The road led from the harbour. 
(viii) Sohrab’s tomb was built on a high hill. It could be seen 
by travellers. The travellers were passing in the valley below. 
(ix) I don’t like him. I can’t tell the reason. (x) The leopard 
was sitting on a branch of a tree. It could hardly be seen there. 
(xi) Do you see that hole? The owls live there. (xii) This is the 
hour. The owls are out now. (xiii) You are late. Have you 
brought a letter of explanation? (xiv) Her cheeks are pale now. 
They were rosy before. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


Join each of the following groups of sentences into a single 
complex sentence with a noun clause: 
(i) He was badly hurt. I saw that at once. (ii) He was wrong. 
He discovered it too late. (iii) He will do it in the end. That 
is certain. (iv) When is he coming? Do you know? (v) You 
will still catch the train. It’s quite likely. (vi) How did he do 
it? Has he told you? (vii) We shall do our duty. Our country 
expects it. (viii) He will do his duty. You can depend on it. 
(ix) Has he come? The teacher wants to know. (x) Why are 
you late? The teacher is asking. (xi) What is he doing? You 
must keep a watch on that. It is necessary. 


EXERCISE FIVE 


Join each of the following groups of sentences into a single 
complex sentence with an adverbial clause: 
(i) The procession passed by. The old man was sitting at the 
window. (ii) He came first. Then I came. (Do it twice with 
before and with after.) He left school a year ago. I havent 
seen him since then. (iv) He can’t come to see you. You must 
go to see him. (v) The whistle blew. The train left the station. 
(Use as soon as.) (vi) It rains heavily in Bombay. It rains more 
heavily in the Ghats. (vii) Your brother is clever. You are 
equally clever. (viii) It was cold. They took their coats. (ix) It 
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was raining. They didn’t take their umbrellas. (x) He was only 
a boy. He spoke very well. (xi) I will come on one condition. 
We must start early. (xii) I won’t come except on one condition. 
We must start early. (xiii) He reached the station. The train 
came in at that moment. (Use No sooner - than.) (xiv) The 
hunter saw the tiger. It jumped on him at that moment. (Use 
hardly-when.) (xv) He is very weak. He can’t walk. (Use an 
adverb clause of result.) (xvi) He is a great boaster. No one 
believes him. (Use an adverb clause of result.) (xvii) David looked 
for some smooth stones by the river. His purpose was to kill the 
giant with one of the stones. (Use an adverb clause of purpose 
or of reason.) (xviii) He was afraid to move. In the darkness 
he might fall down the mountain-side. (Use lest.) 


EXERCISE SIX 


Combine each of the following groups of sentences into a 
complex sentence with noun, adjective or adverb clauses: 
(i) The girl usually sits beside me in class. She is absent today. 
Her mother is ill. (ii) Alexander had noticed one thing. The 
horse was young and nervous. It was frightened by its own 
shadow. (iii) The shepherd was moving among the lonely hills. 
A dog ran up to him. It looked very thin and starved. (iv) The 
dog led him to a place. It was looking back all the time at 
him. The dead body of a man lay there. (v) The sun seems 
to move round the earth. The earth moves round the sun. 
Scientists have proved this. (vi) Some men were the strongest. 
They went first. They trampled down the snow. They made 


the way easier for the others. (vii) This is the boy. I told you 
of him. He saved his friend from drowning. (viii) Alice ate the 
cake. She noticed a strange 


> thing. She was growing much 
smaller. (ix) Gold was the best thing on earth. He was quite 


sure of that. King Midas said so. &) Gold is valuable. Mud 
is far more valuable. You can grow food in it. 


LESSON XL 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (i) 
In the last chapter you saw how we can build up 
short sentences into longer ones. 
We can add variety to our writing in another way. 
We can transform a sentence, i.e. change it from one 


form to another. This can be done in a great many 
ways. 
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1. The simplest way is to change a leading word in the 
sentence from one part of speech to another. 


Nouns, adjectives, adverbs can all be interchanged. 

Study the following examples: 

(a) There is a lot of difference in the style of the two 
batsmen. (b) The two batsmen have very different 
styles. (c) The two batsmen differ very much in their 
styles. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Write the following sentences again, using adverbs with verbs 
instead of adjectives with nouns, e.g. He gave a rude answer. or 
He answered rudely. 

G) The tiger gave a fierce roar. (ii) Then it made a sudden 
spring on the man. (iii) I gave a loud shout. (iv) She wears 
simple clothes. (v) He earned an honest living. (vi) He was 
gentle in his speech but very firm in his actions. (vii) You can 
do nothing without hard work. (viii) His writing is very 
indistinct. (ix) She gave the furniture a thorough cleaning. 
(x) The headmaster gave the naughty boy two warnings and 
then a severe punishment. 

EXERCISE TWO 

Write the following sentences again, using verbs instead of the 
nouns in italics: 3 
(i) That was not his meaning. (ii) They had lived inland all 
their lives and it was a great wonder to them to see the sea. 
(iii) He was given a hearty welcome on his return from abroad. 
(iv) The hills around gave a repeated echo of the eagle’s scream. 
(v) I sent him an invitation. (vi) He sent a quick reply to my 
invitation to my birthday party. (vii) I have completed all my 
preparations. (viii) The printing press led to a great spread of 
knowledge. (ix) The flowering trees are a great joy to everyone 
in the hot weather. (x) His speech lasted a whole hour. 


EXERCISE THREE 


Write the following sentences again, using nouns instead of 
the verbs or adjectives in italics: 4 p 
G) The banana is a plant that grows quickly. (ii) He Zost his 
luggage because he was very careless. (iii) He has paid what he 
owed. (iv) They accepted what he gave thankfully. (v) He 
succeeded because he worked hard. (vi) Can you suggest any- 
thing? 
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EXERCISE FOUR 


Write the following sentences again, using adjectives instead 
of the nouns in italics: , t 3 
(i) There is a possibility of his coming. (ji) She wants a lot of 
comfort and ease in life. (iii) They felt much gratitude for what 
he had done. iv) The work had great difficulties. (v) Content- 
ment brings happiness. 


Sentences can be assertive (i.e. statements, affirma- 
tive or negative,) interrogative (questions) or exclama- 
tory (exclamations). p 

Sentences can be changed from one of these forms 
to the other, keeping the same meaning, e.g. (a) Sleep 
is a blessed thing. (b) Isn’t sleep a blessed thing? (c) 
What a blessed thing is sleep ! or How blessed is sleep ! 

A. Notice the interrogatives. These interrogatives 


are not real questions. The speaker does not really ` 


want to know something. The question suggests the 
answer that the speaker expects, e.g. When Brutus 
said to the Roman crowd “Who would be a slave?” 
he didn’t really want to know if anybody would be a 
slave. He meant “No one would be a slave.” Such 
interrogatives are called rhetorical questions because 
they are often used in speeches or rhetoric. Note 
also that the affirmative question implies a negative 
answer and the other way round. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Change the following interrogative sentences to assertive 
sentences with the same meaning: 
{i) Can the leopard change his spots? (ii) Isn’t blood thicker 
than water? (iii) Can I ever repay your kindness? (iy) Am 
I a dog that you come to fight me with stones and a sling? 
(Goliath, the giant, said these words to David.) (v) Isn’t the day 
meant for work and the night for sleep? 


EXERCISE TWO 


Change the following assertive sentences to interrogatives 
with the same meaning: ? 
@ I am not deaf that you should shout at me. (ii) The plough 
is better than the sword. (iii) It is no use crying over spilt milk. 
(iv) Everybody has heard of Edison, the inventor of the gramo- 
Phone. (v) That’s not the way to treat a small child. 
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B. Exclamatory and assertive sentences can also be 
interchanged. 

Study the following examples. Note that words 
may be omitted in exclamations and the ordinary word 
order may be changed. But in assertions we go back 
to the ordinary word order and supply the omitted 
words. 

(a) How cold it is! or It is very cold. (b) What non- 
sense! or You are (or He is) talking a lot of nonsense! 
(c) Oh for a little home of my own! or I wish very much 
that I had a home of my own. (d) Hurrah for the 
holidays! or We are very glad that the holidays have 
come. 

EXERCISE THREE 


Write the following exclamatory sentences as assertions: 
(i) How sweet baby looks! (ii) What a helpful girl you are! 
(iii) Oh for a day in the hills! (iv) Alas that a friend should be 
so false. (v) A scout, and so untidy! (vi) Death before dishonour! 
(vii) To think that anyone should so ill-treat a child! 

EXERCISE FOUR 

Write the following assertive sentences as exclamations: 
(i) I shall be very glad when I have finished this. (ii) I am longing 
for a holiday by the sea. (iii) You are very unkind. (iv) The 
Gul Mohur tree is a beautiful sight against a blue sky. (v) It is 
very sad that he should be so ungrateful. 


C. Some types of negative sentences can be inter- 
changed with the affirmative. A double negative is often 


used to imply a strong affirmative, ¢.8- 
(a) It never rains but it pours. 1.¢. It always pours 


when it rain, (b) It is not unnatural that you should be 
angry at such treatment. It is quite natural that you 
should be angry. 
EXERCISE FIVE 
Write the following negative sentences as affirmatives with the 


Same meaning: “ j t 
G) Akbar never fought a battle that he did not win. (ii) He 
never besieged a fortress that he did not take. (iii) I didn’t scold 


him for nothing! (iv) You need not fear that he will refuse to 


help you. (v) It won’t take you long to do this. 
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2. Interchange of Degrees of Comparison 


We can change the degree of comparison of an 
adjective or adverb in a sentence without changing its 
meaning. 


A. The comparative and positive degrees can be in- 
terchanged, e.g. He is stronger than his brother. or His 
brother is not so strong as he. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Change these from the comparative to the Positive degree or 
the other way round without changing the meaning: 
(i) The elephant is heavier than the camel. (ii) You don’t try as 
hard as he does. (iii) She is more beautiful than wise. (iv) He 
walks faster than I do. (v) He is not so sensible as he is kind. . 


(vi) The tiger is more fierce than the lion. (vii) He does not 
write as well as she does, 


B. Adjectives and adverbs in the Superlative degree 
can be changed to both comparative and positive, e.g. 

(a) He is the strongest of all the boys in the class 
(superlative). (b) He is Stronger than any other boy 
in the class (comparative). (c) No other boy in the 
class is so/as strong as he (positive). 


EXERCISE TWO 


Change the degree of each sentence in two ways without changing 
the meaning: 

(i) The humming bird is the smallest of all birds. (ii) Bombay 
has the biggest aerodrome in India. (iii) The aeroplane is the 
greatest invention of modern times. (iv) Of all the children in 
the class he writes the worst. (v) The human brain is the most 
wonderful thing in all nature. (vi) He swims the best of all the 
brothers. (vii) These are the cheapest pens we have. (viii) Mount 
Everest is the highest mountain in the world. + 
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Lesson XL 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (ii) 

Another way of transforming sentences is by the 
interchange of simple, compound and complex 
sentences. 

A. Simple sentences may be changed to complex or 
compound sentences by expanding words or phrases 
into subordinate or co-ordinate clauses. 

Study the following examples : 

(a) Sitting by the window she watched the proces- 
sion. (simple) 

(b) As she sat by the window she watched the 


procession. (complex) 
(c) She sat by the window and watched the proces- 


sion. (compound). 
(a) Because of his age he could not walk far. (simple) 
(b) He could not walk far because he was very old. 
(complex) 
(c) He was very old so he could not walk far. 
(compound) i 
(a) In spite of his age he walked quite far. (simple) 
(b) Though he was old he walked quite far. (com- 


plex) ; 
(c) He was old, but/yet he walked quite far. (com- 


pound) 4 
(a) Without his help I should have fallen into the 


valley. (simple) : 
(b) If he hadn’t helped me, I should have fallen into 


the valley. (complex) 5 
(c) He helped me, or/otherwise I should have fallen 


into the valley. (compound) ; 
(a) You won’t succeed without trying. (simple) 
(b) Unless you try (or If you don’t try), you won’t 


succeed. (complex) 
(c) Try and you may succeed. (compound) 


In the above sentences, phrases beginning with 
present participles or prepositions are expanded into 
subordinate and co-ordinate clauses. 
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In the following sentences, infinitive phrases are 
expanded into subordinate clauses. The infinitive 
phrase after too can be expanded into an adverb clause 
of result after so, e.g. 

(a) I am too tired to talk. simple) 

(b) I am so tired that I can’t talk. (complex) 

(c) Iam very tired so I won’t talk. (compound) 

The infinitive phrase or extension of purpose can be 

expanded into an adverbial clause of purpose, e.g. 

(a) He worked hard in order to do well. (simple) 
(b) He worked hard so that he might do well. 
(complex) 


(c) He wanted to do well so he worked hard. 
(compound) 


EXERCISE ONE 


. Expand the following simple sentences into compound 
sentences: 

@) Turning his head he saw the robber just behind him. (Use 
a clause with and.) (ii) Looking over the sum I found my 
mistake (and). (iii) The flooding of the river ruined the villages 
on its banks (and). (iv) In spite of the giant’s size David was 


to foot trouble our best bowler could not bowl (so). (ix) Feeling 
very tired she stopped (therefore), (x) Without hard work you 
won’t pass (or). (xi) The poor donkey can’t g0 on without some 
lightening of its load (otherwise). (xii) This Saturday and the 
next will suit us for a picnic (cither-or), (xiii) The hill was too 
s bein: 
lazy he is very thoughtless (not only - but). (xv) Both big aid 
small birds come to us in winter from distant countries (as well 
as). 


EXERCISE TWO 
Expand the following simple sentences into complex sentences: 
(i) Returning home late I found the door locked (expand the 
Phrase into an adverb clause of time). (ii) Looking at her watch 
she decided ‘to start (adverb clause of time). (iii) Being very 
tired Mother lay down (adverb clause of reason). (iv) Carrying 
heavy loads they could not go fast (adverb clause of reason). 
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(v) The green pen is mine (adjective clause from adjective). (vi) 
The cloth bag is his. (vii) The leather bag is mine. (viii) The 
box with the broken lid contains chalk (adjective clause from 
adjective phrase). (ix) Keep a watch on his activities (noun 
clause). (x) His arrival is uncertain (noun clause). (xi) Without 
help from outside the town will be captured (adverbial clause 
of condition). (xii) I can’t give any opinion without seeing it 
- (adverbial clause of condition). (xiii) The tea is too hot to drink 
(adverbial clause of result). (xiv) It’s too far for you to walk 
(adverbial clause of result). (xv) There are too many carriages 
for one engine to pull (adverbial clause of result). (xvi) It’s too 
heavy a load for the donkey fo carry (Use such and the adverbia! 
clause of result.) (xvii) The captain played a careful game to 
save the match (adverbial clause of purpose). (xviii) We ran 
most of the way in order to arrive in time (adverb clause of 
purpose). (xix) We ran most of the way for fear of being late 
(adverb clause of purpose with Jest). (xx) The lion and the 
tiger are equally strong (adverb clause of comparison). (xxi) 
Compared with the tiger the lion is the nobler animal (adverb 
clause of comparison). (xxii) In spite of ill health she continued 
to work (adverb clause of supposition). (xxiii) In spite of his 
youth William Pitt became Prime Minister (adverb clause of 
supposition). 


B. Compound or complex sentences may be changed 
to simple sentences by turning a clause into a phrase. 
Remember that these may be participle phrases, pre- 
position phrases or infinitive phrases. 


` EXERCISE THREE 


Write these compound sentences again as simple sentences: 
(i) He took up a stick and killed the snake (participle phrase). 
(ii) He lay on his back and watched the stars (participle phrase). 
(iii) We’ll do our homework and then have supper (preposition 
phrase with before or after). (iv) The speaker entered and every- 
body clapped (preposition with noun from enter). (v) He had lost 
his supper, but he was quite cheerful (preposition phrase with 
in spite of). (vi) He has many good qualities, but a silent tongue 
is not one of them (preposition phrase with except). (vii) His 
car had a punctured tyre, so he was late for the meeting (prepo- 
sition phrase with owing to/because of). (viii) He is very care- 
less, so he always loses his things (preposition phrase with on 
account of). (ix) He worked for ten years and he was not absent 
for a single day (preposition phrase). (x) The wind is from the 
cast and is not good for man or beast (adjective). 
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EXERCISE FOUR 


Write these complex sentences as simple sentences, changing 
the adjective clause to an adjective or an adjective phrase: 
(i) The girl who has short hair is my sister. (ii) He spoke to the 
man who was standing at the gate. (iii) Time which is lost is 
lost for ever. (iv) The evil that men do. lives after them. (v) 
They took him to the grave where Alexander was buried. 
(vi) Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. (vii) The wind 
which is blowing from the west will bring rain. (viii) The food 
that sailors ate during long voyages in sailing ships had no 
vitamins. (ix) We saw a beautiful garden where roses were 
growing. (x) Robinson Crusoe was, wrecked on an island where 
there were no human beings. (xi) People who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 


EXERCISE FIVE 


Write these complex sentences as simple sentences, changing 

the noun clause to a noun or a noun phrase, or any other kind 
of phrase: 
(i) I hope I shall see you again soon. (ii) This proves that he is 
innocent. (iii) Write to him where and when he should meet us. 
(iv) I don’t know what I must do next. (v) Let us ask the police- 
man which way we should take. (vi) Whether he will come is 
uncertain. (vii) The news that their leader was dead spread fear 
among the soldiers. 


EXERCISE SIX 

Write these complex sentences as simple sentences, turning the 
adverb clause into a phrase: 
(i) I was surprised when I saw him. (ii) Ships from Europe had 
to go round Africa before the Suez Canal was dug. (iii) He was 
so young that he could not understand. (iv) I have worked as 
hard as any donkey. (v) I have lived in this house since I was 
a child. (vi) I couldn’t have found the place if the guide had 
not been there. (vii) Though the hare ran fast, he lost the race. 
(viii) The tortoise won the race because he was steady. (ix) We 
went out with a map so that we could find our way in the strange 
city. (x) He was so proud that he would never learn from any- 
body. (xi) He couldn’t play because his hand was hurt. (xii) 
He climbed the hill though his leg was hurt. (xiii) Take my field 
glasses so that you may observe the birds better. (xiv) You 
can come if your father permits it. 


C. Compound and complex sentences can be inter- 
changed by interchanging co-ordinating and subordinat- 
ing conjunctions. 
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EXERCISE SEVEN 

Turn the following compound sentences into complex sentences: 
(i) We turn the handle-bar and the cycle turns. (ii) The pedals 
move and the wheels move. (iii) Stop talking and you will hear 
the birds sing. (iv) Run fast and you will catch him. (v) Run 
fast or you will miss the bus. (vi) Drink milk and you will be 
strong. (vii) It is raining, so the road is wet. (viii) There was a 
strong wind, so we didn’t go out. (ix) There was a strong wind, 
but we went out. (x) Caesar was ambitious, therefore we killed 
him. 

EXERCISE EIGHT 

Turn the following complex sentences into compound sentences: 
(i) When the wheels move, the cycle moves. (ii) When we ring 
the cycle bell, the people move out of the way. (iii) She lay down 
as she was tired. (iy) She couldn’t sleep though she was tired. 
(v) If you look in my drawer, you will find my pen. (vi) If you 
don’t hurry, you will be left behind. (vii) If you don’t pay atten- 
tion, the teacher will punish you. (viii) Though he boasts a lot, 
he doesn’t know much. (ix) He hasn’t written because he is ill. 
(x) You can travel on the bus when you've paid your fare. (xi) You 
must get off unless you pay. 


D. Sometimes we can interchange the principal and 
subordinate clause. This happens when we change from 
“As soon aS...... ” to “No soonet...... than.” 

Find the principal clause and the subordinate clause 

in each of these sentences and note how they inter- 
change and the order of words after “No sooner”: 
(a) As soon as the baby sees his bottle, he laughs for 
joy. (b) No sooner does the baby see his bottle than he 
laughs for joy. 
EXERCISE NINE 

Write these sentences again, beginning with “As soon as’; 
(i) No sooner had we set off than it began to rain. (ii) No sooner 
was one argument over than they started another. (iii) No sooner 
did the hero enter the hall than everybody started cheering. 
(iv) No sooner does he finish one meal than he wants another. 


EXERCISE TEN 
Write these sentences again beginning with “No sooner —”: 
(i) As soon as they meet, they begin to quarrel. (ii) As soon 
as he touched the insect, it stung him. (iii) As soon as the dog 
saw that man, it started to bark very angrily. (iv) As soon as 
the ship had struck the rock, it began to sink. (v) As soon as he 
has paid his debt, he wants to borrow again. 
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SECTION II—COMPOSITION 


Lesson I 
THE ESSAY 


A composition or essay is a short piece of writing on a 
special subject. We compose or put together the matter 
to make a clear and interesting piece of work, however 
short it may be. The world “essay” comes from a 
French word meaning “to try”; it was a new form of 
writing when it first began. Essays are “trial writing” 
for you in a different way. You are trying to put 
observations and ideas together to make a good whole. 

The more you read and listen and observe, the better 
you can write. Rules of grammar can teach you to 
make and write correct sentences. Your teacher can 
help to arrange them clearly and in an interesting way. 
But the matter of your composition or essay has to 
come out your own experience and reading. 

A famous writer of essays — one of the first writers 
to use this form — gives a useful piece of advice. Here 
it is put in simpler language for you: “Reading makes 
a full man; conversation, a ready man; writing, an exact. 
man.” 

Remember, then, to read widely and to use your 
reading. You must read not only text-books but story 
books, books of travel, encyclopaedias, books about 
history and geography and science, newspapers and 
magazines. You must listen to interesting people, to 
the visitors who come to the school, to the visitor whom 
you cannot invite but who speaks to your school 
over the radio. Besides reading books you should 
listen to as many school broadcast talks as possible. 
Then you will increase your store of knowledge and 
ideas on many subjects. Finally, you must observe yout 
surroundings carefully wherever you are, at home, at 
school, in the street, at the station, at picnics and hikes- 
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The observant person, like the dervish in the story, sees 
far more things than others and so finds life much 
more interesting. 

Compositions or essays are usually descriptive, 
narrative (telling a story or an incident), or reflective 
(giving one’s thoughts about something). All these are 
often found together in an interesting piece of writing, 
Your writing exercises at this stage will be descriptive 
and narrative; when you are a little older you will be 
able to do exercises that require the expression of 
thought. 

The first thing, as we said, is to have plenty to say. 
That will depend on your reading and observation. 
Read widely, listen carefully, look about you carefully, 
ə You must interest your reader and you must give your 
own point of view. Say what you feel, not what you 
think you ought to say. 

The second important thing is to arrange your 
matter well. You must not jump from idea to idea 
and back again; you must arrange your ideas in 
groups and write them in paragraphs. However short 
your composition, the matter is likely to fall into two 
or three paragraphs, each dealing with one part of the 
description or incident, or having a different thought 
or point of view. Arranging the matter in paragraphs 
is a way of putting your ideas in proper order, so that 
you can express them clearly. 

A paragraph is written as a separate portion to show 
that it is part of a whole and yet complete in itself 
because it deals with the matter from one point of view. 
You must be clear in your own mind what the central 
idea of your paragraph is. After that, you must arrange 
your sentences to bring out that idea. A paragraph 
should not consist of very short sentences and it 
certainly should not consist of one very long sentence. 
It is important to vary your sentences and let them be 
simple, compound, complex, affirmative, negative. 

Sometimes you can say all you want to say in a single 
paragraph because you are asked to write on a short 
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incident; or because the matter is to be looked at from 
only one point of view. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Write single paragraphs on some of these subjects: 

(@ Your Old Umbrella (or cycle, school bag, or any other 
possession). (ii) The Sky in the Monsoon. (iii) A Mango (or 
banana or orange or any common fruit). (iv) Your Favourite 
Colour. (v) The Balloon-Seller (or any other hawker). (vi) A 
Crow (or any other very common bird). (vii) The Most Exciting 
Event You Saw in a Circus. (viii) An Interesting Trick at a 
Conjuror’s Show. (ix) Where and by Whom the Laws of Your 
Country are Made. (x) The Mouth-Piece of a Telephone. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Write a description of one to three paragraphs of some of the 
following incidents: 
(i) A little boy has managed to lock himself up alone in a room 
and cannot open the door again. He is crying and shouting to 
be let out. Perhaps you can quieten him from outside and make 
him follow your instructions. Perhaps you have to break open 
the door. Describe how you get him out. 
(ii) Your dog and your neighbour’s dog have been fighting for 
the fourth time and you and your neighbour’s son are quarrelling 
about it. The headmaster of your school is passing by and 
advises boys to be different from dogs. You and the other boy 
sit down to think out ways of training your dogs to be friendly. 
Anyway, you decide not to get excited yourselves. 
(iii) It was a very wet Sunday. Describe how you spent it. 
(iv) You followed a procession to a strange part of the city and 
found you were lost. Describe how you got back. 
(v) Your patrol has to cook the first meal in camp and it is not 
a success. Describe what went wrong, what everybody said. how 
you improved later. 
(vi) You are one of the party that accompanies the Scoutmaster 
to prepare the site for the camp. Describe what it was like when 
you arrived, what you all did, how different it looked when the 
others came. A 
(vii) You are used to the hills, but you have friends from the. 
plains staying with you. You are all out in the woods when 
you are caught in a storm. Thunder peals and crashes and 
lightning lights up the sky in sheets and forks. Your friends are 
terrified. Describe how you got them first right out in the open 
and then safe home again. A 
(viii) The thunderstorm is over and you are going past the -rail- 
way lines. You notice a rock has fallen on the track, probably 
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as the result of the storm. Beyond is a turn so that an on- 
coming train will not see the obstruction till it is too late. Beyond 
the turn there is a long straight stretch where perhaps you can 
stop the train. What happens? 

(ix) A lion escapes from a circus while you and others are there. 
The spectators are very much frightened. The manager asks 
them to keep quite calm and to stay still in their seats. The 
lion takes a walk round and goes back. Describe the scene and 
your feelings. 

(x) Two thieves have carried off a fine dog which is going to 
have puppies. They keep her shut up in a room to sell the 
pups after they are born. She escapes before that and makes 
her way home. Describe her adventures. Write as if the dog 
were speaking. 

(xi) An old woman lives near your house. She is very poor, she 
has no relatives. She works all day. She is kind and helpful 
to her neighbours. Write a description of the woman, her house 
and her daily life. 

(xii) It was a full-moon night. The sky was clear and the moon 
was bright and beautiful. Give an account of a walk by the 
riverside that night. 


Lesson II 
OUTLINES OF STORIES 


The following stories are given in outline only, told 
in phrases and not in proper sentences. Write them 
out again as proper stories. Be careful to use com- 
plete sentences with verbs in the correct tenses and 
see that the finite verbs agree with their subjects. 
Remember to use capital letters and full-stops, quota- 
tion marks and other marks of punctuation. Be 
careful with direct and indirect speech; do not mix 
them. Divide the story into paragraphs where neces- 
sary, and give each story a title. 

1. 

King Solomon — in Jerusalem in ancient days — known for 
his wisdom as ruler and judge — sits daily as judge — two 
women brought in — and a baby — each accuses the other 
~—stole the others baby because of death of her own — no 
evidence except that of the women — no witnesses. 
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King Solomon’s judgment — cut the baby into two and share 
it — one woman consents — the second cries out, “Let her 
have it” — Solomon’s decision — the second is the mother — 
it is her baby. 

2: 

Ancient days in Jerusalem — King Solomon — very wise 
ruler and judge — fame spread to distant lands — visit from 
Queen of Sheba — land of highly skilled craftsmen — brought 
loads of rich gifts — one an example of her country’s skill — 
also a test of Solomon’s wisdom — bunch of artificial flowers — 
looked, smelt, felt like natural ones — took in a fresh bunch 
of flowers as well — impossible to tell which were which — 
everybody puzzled — stared at the king — Solomon’s orders — 
go to the garden — bees and butterflies come to one bunch — 
leave the other alone — general praise of the King’s wisdom. 


A great lighthouse on a lonely rock — lighthouse keeper 
and his wife and two children — girl of eleven and boy of ten— 
keeper suddenly falls ill in the evening — wife nurses him — 
boy comes to tell her — lantern lighted but doesn’t turn — 
great danger to passing ships — can’t leave her husband long 
— tells children to turn lantern by hand — take turns through 
the night — heavy and difficult to turn — kept going — no 
danger to ships in the night — morning at last — boat comes 
with supplies — goes back and brings medical help — father 
safe also. 


4. 

King Canute — powerful ruler of North-West Europe in old 
«days — giant of a man — great conqueror and strong ruler — 
ruled England, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the seas between 
— in his old age surrounded not by his old warriors but courtiers 
— always flattering and praising him — call him Lord of land 
and ocean — sick of their flattery — decides to teach them a 
lesson. 

Orders all to go on the seashore — tide just coming in — 
‘king’s throne and fine chairs for nobles brought out on the sand 
— King and nobles in fine robes — asks the courtiers: “Am 
I really Lord of the ocean?” — look at one another — repeat 
their flattery — tide advancing — Canute orders it to go back 
— Tepeats his commands — loud and thundering voice — waves 
now wet their feet and fine dresses — looks at his courtiers — 
God alone Lord of land and ocean. 


5 
Small boy takes his bread and milk eve i a 
f ry morning to eat by 
the river — tells Mother of a fine grey bird — comes daily to 
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share his food — loves him and loves his milk — very smooth 
and fine coat. 

Mother comes to the river one day after her son to take him 
a cake — terror and surprise — snake in the long grass sitting by 
the boy — each drinks in turn from the cup — boy taps snake 
on the head — tells it not to be greedy. — to wait for its turn 
— Mother wild with fear — keeps quite still — any sound or 
movement and the snake will bite — meal finished — boy gets 
up at last — gives snake a parting pat on the head — “Come 
again tomorrow” — runs safe home. 


6. 

King Robert Bruce — King of Scotland in old days — lost 
his throne — trying to recover it and to rid the country of the 
foreign enemy — failed over and over again — many followers 
killed — hunted all over the country — now hiding in a cave 
— in despair — resolves to give up attempts — will go to fight 
in the Holy Land and die there — in the darkness sees a small 
spider — trying to climb up a thread and get to the cobweb 
on the ceiling — slips down nearly to the ground — runs straight 
up again — Bruce forgets his dark thoughts, watching — spider 
never stops — slips back — goes up endlessly — the king’s 
thoughts — silly little thing — doesn’t know it’s beaten — but 
sees the spider at the top at last — changes his mind — decides 
to try once more — succeeds at last. 

tk 

Holland a flat land — some parts lower than the sea — water 
kept out by dikes, broad strong earth walls — roads at the top 
— boy going home late — notices a little water coming in — 
stops to fill the hole with earth and stones — moves on — 
but the water breaks down the material — comes faster — stops 
there — has to keep his hand over the hole — otherwise material 
won't stay in place — hopes someone will come — no one comes 
— darkness falls — cold night — very stiff, tired, sleepy — 
keeps his hand at the place — dawn comes at last — hears 
steps on the road above — calls faintly — heard at last — two 
men — one takes his place — the other carries him home and 


returns with help. 


8. 
Alfred of England — youngest of many brothers — fond of 
music and learning — learning unusual in a warrior in those 


days — elder brothers die trying to keep off the Danes — Alfred 
continues the fight — fights long and is often defeated — does 
not give up hope — once in wretched clothing seeks shelter and 
food in a peasant’s rude hut — woman hardworking but bad- 
tempered — calls him idler and beggar — husband persuades 
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her to give shelter — wife going to milk her cow — tells stranger 
to watch the cakes on the fire — to turn them tegularly and not 
let them burn — Alfred promises to be careful — lost in his 

thoughts — strong smell of burning — woman rushes in — cakes _ 
burnt to ashes — beats the king and boxes his ears — husband 

at last stops her — men come in — soldiers from the army 

looking for the king — bringing good news — they kneel to the 

king — fear of husband and wife — beg the king’s pardon — 

Alfred smiles — says the woman was quite right — should not 

have forgotten the cakes. 


9! 
A man driving a cart in the country — heavily loaded with 


— “Put your shoulder to the wheel!” — a strong push and a 
strong pull together — the cart is out — sudden disappearance: 
of stranger — Who was he? — The gods help those who help 
themselves. 


10. 
A bright-coloured parrot from South Africa — in a Scottish 
home in the grey misty mountains of Scotland — was first a 


pet in Spain and there learnt to speak human speech — brought 
to Scotland while still very young by a Scottish sailor — much 
Joved and petted by the new owners — learnt their language — 
happy and well-looked after — but in cold damp Scotland must 
have missed bright blue skies and sunshine of his home — grew 


in Spanish — bird very excited — flaps its wings — screams a 
reply in Spanish — then dies. 


11. 
Wood-cutter works hard all day — goes back to his old wifé 
ne night — hard and simple but contented life — once working 
y a stream — strikes a hard blow to take out a root — axé 
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falls into the water — can’t swim — has lost the main source of 
his living — weeps bitterly — sees a young stranger smiling 
kindly — asks his trouble — offers to get back his axe — dives 
into the water — comes out with a shining axe of gold — wood- 
cutter joyful at first — starts weeping again — not my axe — 
stranger jumps into the water again — comes out with a gleam 
ing silver axe — wood-cutter’s bitter disappointment — “Sure 
it’s not yours?” — “How could it be mine?” — a poor man — 
old iron axe with handle slightly broken, but still very strong 
and useful — stranger dives a third time — brings out wood- 
cutter’s old axe — great delight of the man — thanks the stranger 


over and over again — is given all three axes as a reward for 
his honesty — the god Mercury, friend of all good workmen, 
12. 


Young labourer — living in a hut in the wood — hard worker 
but makes little money — pretty young wife — very discontent- 
ed — longs for the Garden of Eden — plenty to eat and no work 
to do — complains about Eve, Mother of all men — the Garden 
lost to men because of Eve's curiosity — “If I had been Eve!” 
— King of the country hunting in the wood — hears her com- 
plaints — promises her a life like Eve’s in the Garden — husband 
and wife taken to a pleasant house with a lovely garden beyond 
the king’s palace — fine clothes — servants — no work — 
delicious food at meals — but a silver dish with a lid brought in 
at every meal — must never look inside — promise eagerly — 
a fine time for six months — then discontented again — curiosity 
about the dish — meals spoilt by the desire to know — opens 
lid very slightly — mouse jumps out — chairs and tables knocked 
down — trying to catch it — the king’s entrance at the noise 
— “Here’s the key of your hut? — taken back to their hut in 
the wood. 


Lesson III 


WRITING LETTERS (i) 


A. Last year you learnt how to write letters to 
friends and relations and how to write letters of invi- 
tation. You learnt that every letter has four parts: 
These four parts — address and date, beginning, end- 
ing, and the body of the letter — must be arranged 
properly on the page or pages and must have a pleasant, 
neat appearance. Answer the following questions to 
see how much you remember of this. 
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EXERCISE ONE * 
(1) What is written in the top right-hand corner of the note- 
paper? You need not use any punctuation in this part; but if 


you do, what stop do you use at the end of each line, and at 
the end of the last line? 


(2) Do you put the beginning or greeting on the line immediately 
after the address? Where do you put it? 


(3) Where do you write the end of the letter, to the left or to 
the right? Is there an apostrophe in Yours affectionately/ 
sincerely? 


B. The body of your letter must be simple, clear, 
well-arranged. You may need only one paragraph; 
but if necessary the matter should be arranged in 
several paragraphs; paragraphing always helps to 
make your writing clear and pleasant. In letters to. 
friends you should write as you would talk, in simple, 
natural language, and you should try to interest the 
person to whom you are writing. Think of the things 
that will be new to them or that they will like to hear 
about and describe those. 


In business letters also, it is important to be simple 
and clear. There is no “special” language for business 
letters; you must state clearly and politely what you 
have to say and then stop. A business letter should 
ordinarily be short; it should have no “padding” or 
unnecessary material put in just to lengthen it. 

The body of your letter should be simple and 
natural, but the beginnings and endings are fixed by 
custom. You must use the correct forms and you 
must be especially careful to match the beginning and 
ending. You must not use a warm beginning with a 
cold ending or the other way round, e.g. Dear Mother, 
and Yours faithfully, S. Patel, do not match. 


C. Here is a “temperature scale” for the beginnings 
and endings of letters: 


* At the close of the exercise, the children should be asked to 


come out and write four to six addresses and salutations on the 
blackboard, 
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1. Very warm and friendly. 

(a) Grown-up relatives—Beginning: Dear Father, 
Dear Mother, Dear Mummy, Dear Aunt, Dear Uncle, 
Dear Aunt Mary, Dear Uncle Jal, (or My dear—). 
Ending: Your affectionate son/daughter/nephew/niece, 
or Yours affectionately, Mary (name only). 

(b) Grown-up friends—Beginning: Dear Mr. Patil, 
Dear Mrs. Das, Dear Miss €hoksi (or My dear—), If the 
use of the name is customary in one’s community, one 
can say Dear Arvindbhai, Dear Umaben, Dear Kama- 
labai; English has no equivalent for these. Ending: 
Yours sincerely, Sincerely yours, Yours very sincerely, 
Yours always, Always yours, Yours ever, Kamala Patel, 
Vasant Das (name and surname or name only). 

(c) Young relatives—Beginning: Dear Jack, Dear 
Usha, (or My dear——). Ending: Your affectionate 
brother/sister/cousin, Yours affectionately (name only). 

(d) Young friends—Beginning: Dear Vasant, Dear 
Mary, (or My dear——). Ending: Your affectionate 
friend, Yours affectionately, Yours sincerely, Yours 
always, etc. as in (b) (name only or name and surname). 


2. Cool 
Acquaintances—Beginning: Dear Mr. Das, Dear Miss 
Patel: Ending: Yours sincerely, Yours truly, M. Patel 
or Manu Patel (initial and surname or sometimes name 
and surname). 
3. Cold. 
Business letters to strangers or people with whom one 
has very slight acquaintance. 
Beginning: Dear Sir, Dear Madam, Sir, Madam, Ending: 
Yours faithfully, Yours truly, I. Patel (only initial and 
surname). 
D. Things to notice. 
Do not mix up the forms: Yours affectionately, and 
Your affectionate son/friend. Use one or the other, 
In 3, it is usual to put the name and address of the 
person to whom the letter is written on the top left- 
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hand just above the beginning, (but below one’s own 
address). $ ; 

. From the ending in 3, it is not possible to know 
whether the writer is a man or a woman. So a woman 
often adds (Mrs.) or (Miss) in brackets before het 
signature, e.g. (Miss) R. Das; but never without the 
brackets. ` 2) 

© In addresses, nowadays we usually use Shri. and Smt. 
(Shrimati) instead of Mr. and Mrs. when writing to 
other Indians. When writing to Englishmen, use Esq. 
at the end instead of Mr. at the beginning. If the 
person is a doctor begin Dr. and do not use Mr. or Mrs. 
or Shri. or Esq. at all. 

_.When writing an informal letter to your teacher, 
perhaps in the holidays, the opening is: Dear 
Mr. and the ending: Yours sincerely or Yours 
very sincerely. When writing a formal letter (as when 
asking for leave) you may begin Dear Sir; the ending, 
Your obedient pupil, may also be used in a formal 
letter. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Do the following beginnings and endings match? If not, change 
(a) the ending to suit the beginning, (b) the beginning to suit the 
ending. $ 
@) My dear Uncle, Yours faithfully, I. Patel, 

(0) Dee See Always yours, Indu. 
(i) Dear Vinod — == = ours truly, J. Bhatt. 
(iv) Sir, —————— Yours affectionately, Vimala. 


EXERCISE THREE 


(iv) a letter to the Lost Property Office of the Tramways Company 
about a bag you left in the tram, (v) a letter to Mrs. Manjula 
Mehta, an old friend of your mother’s, who has often been very 
Kind to you, and of whose illness you have just heard, (vi) a 


letter to the Headmaster asking for leave of absence on account 
of illness. 
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Lesson IV 
“WRITING LETTERS (ii) 


- Here are some letters to read and write. 


- A. A letter of invitation. 


23 Bellasis Road, 
Byculla, 
Bombay, 8. 
19th July, 1957. 


“ My dear Shirin, 


My cousin, Malini, has come from Poona to stay 
with us for some time, and I am asking a few friends 
to come to tea at my house on Saturday, to meet her, 
I shall be very glad if you will join us. We’ll have tea 
and games and music. I am sure you will all like 
Malini, who is a very nice girl and very good at 
badminton. 


I do hope you will be able to come. 
With kind regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Malati Vijayakar. 


EXERCISE ONE 


G) Write Shirin’s reply, declining the invitation because of a bad 
cold. (ii) Usha Joshi was also asked. Write her letter of accept- 
ance. (iii) Write a letter to a friend asking him to be one of a 
party undertaking a long cycle trip on a hojiday. Plan the trip. 
Gv) Write a letter to a friend to join you on a four-day trip to 
the Ghat country to see caves, forts and the Electric Supply 
Company’s lakes and installations. 
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B. A letter asking for leave. 


Parvatty Villa, 
Tilak Road, 
Satara, 


12th August 1957. 


The Headmaster, 
The Sadashiv High School, 
Satara. 


Dear Sir, 


I am sorry that it has not been possible for my son 
Govind of Std. IX B to attend school yesterday and 
today. He has been suffering from fever since Sunday 
and the doctor says he should stay in bed for a couple 
of days. I hope it will be possible for him to be back 
at school by the end of the week. 


Yours faithfully, 
P. Ghate. 


EXERCISE TWO 


(i) You have sprained your ankle falling from a tree that you 
had climbed to get tamarind. Write a letter to your class-master 
explaining what happened and stating that you are getting the 
course from your companions and following the lessons at home. 
(ii) Your brother has had an accident at a hostel in town and 
you have to go there to find out how he is getting on. Write 
a letter to the Headmaster asking for leave of absence. (iii) There 
is an important match at the end of the week, and your friend, 
one of the best players, is absent on the opening day of the week. 
Write a letter inquiring about his absence and hoping he will be 
present for the match. (iv) Write the friend’s reply saying he is 
down with bronchitis and there is no hope of his playing at the 
end of the week. 
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C. A letter of complaint. 


Barry Villa, 
Cassia Road, 
Matunga, | 
Bombay 19. 


9th September 1957. 


The Headmaster, 
The Baptista School, 
Matunga, 
Bombay 19. 


Dear Sir, 


I write to report that some children from your 
school have been climbing over the wall into my garden 
to get to the almond tree. On several occasions they 
have damaged my flowers and fruit trees and dis- 
appeared before my mali could catch them. 


I am sure a word from you will put an end to the 
trouble. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) N. J. Cooper. 


EXERCISE THREE 


(i) Write a letter from the Headmaster apologising for the trouble 
caused to the lady, assuring her that it will not be repeated, and 
saying that the culprits are being sent to her to apologise in 
person. (ii) You are the headboy of the school and you are asked 
to write to the lady. Do so, telling her that there will be no 
more trouble. (iii) Write a reply from the lady appreciating the 
courtesy of the school in attending to her complaint. (iv) Write 
a letter to the Pure Milk Supply Dairy complaining of the quality 
of the milk during the last two days, appreciating the fact that 
it had been uniformly good before. (v) Write an answer from 
the Dairy giving some reason for the trouble and saying that 
the supply will be quite reliable in the future. 
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D. Business letters in general. 
Hari Nivas, 
Green Avenue, 
Baroda, 


7th October 1957. 


The Manager, 
The General Electric Company, 
Station Road, 
Baroda City. 


Sir, Ñ 

I regret to say that the radio set I bought from you 
last April has been giving trouble. The reception is not 
at all clear. I shall be grateful if you will send someone 


to inspect it and undertake any Tepairs that may be 
necessary. 


Your representative may cail any time in the morn- 
ing or afternoon between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) C. Naik. 


EXERCISE FOUR 


@ Write a letter to a Sewing Machine Company asking them 
to send someone to attend to your machine. Describe, if you 
can, what is wrong. (ii) As the Games Secretary of your school 
write a letter to Messrs, Upendrasingh, Sialkot, dealers in sports 
materials, asking them to supply various articles. (iii) You are 


Library has received a big donation from an old student. Write 
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The Ashok High School, 
Mandvi, . 
Bombay, 3, 


September Ist, 1957. 
The Manager, 
Sites :for School Camps, 
The Pure Milk Colony, 
an Devnar. 
Dear Sir, I ¥ 

We are planning to take a party of sixty children 
and five teachers to camp during Christmas week, 23rd 
December to 2nd January. Will you kindly book for 
us for the period one of the sites provided for the use 
of schools. 

I should be grateful for information on the following 
points. How many tents will be available in the camp 
itself and how many children can each tent hold? 
What water supply is available and are there perma- 
nent bathrooms or shall we have to put these up? 
Do we need to bring cooking vessels and buckets or 
will these be available? Is it possible to obtain a 
regular supply of vegetables and milk locally? 

On hearing from you whether the site is available, 
a teacher from our school will come up early next 
month to inspect it. 5 

We shall be grateful for an early reply. 


Yours faithfully, 
P. Ayer, 
Games Master. 


EXERCISE FIVE 
(i) Write the reply to the above letter. (ii) As the Secretary of 
your School Nature Study Club, write to the Municipal Com- 
missioner asking for the use of the Municipal Bungalow at Tansa 
Lake over the week-end for an excursion of the Nature Study 
Club. Give the dates. (iii) As the Secretary for Excursions, 
write to the Hindustan Paper Mills, the Manager of which is a 
past student of the school, asking if Std. X of the School (give 
the number of students) can visit the mills on any Thursday 
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afternoon. (iv) As Secretary for Excursions, write to All-India 
Radio asking if Std. XI can visit the studios on any day con- 
venient to them. 


E. A personal letter to a pen friend. 


Shanti Sadan, 
5 West Road, 
Khar, 
Bombay 21. 


o July 24th, 1957. 
My dear Nell, 


It was so interesting to read your letter about the 
London parks in summer. They do sound lovely. How 
nice to be able to sail a boat of your own, even if it’s 
a small one! I wish I could do that. 

You talk of a rainy summer, but I wonder if you 
know what our monsoon is like. We’ve had heavy 
rains this year. Earlier in the month we had, on one 
occasion, four inches of rain in one day. Many of the 
roads were flooded and cars and buses got stuck. in 
many places. I made my way to school, wading 
through water at many low-lying places on the way. 
Very few children had come, so we spent the first hour 
in the Hall singing songs about the rain. 

Yesterday we had a lovely hike in the lake area, a 
real monsoon hike through masses of mud and tangled 
grass and creepers and bushes. We missed the right 
path leading to the hill and consequently had to cross 
a pebbly, muddy, slippery stream eight times. Every 
time we thought we had finished with it, it took a turn 
and came back in our way. I didn’t mind as I had 
bare feet in sandals; but some of us had shoes and 
socks and it was a nuisance getting them on and off. 
We slid and slipped and were caked with mud, but 
when we got to the top we had a glorious view of the 
lakes looking very blue in the distance — Vihar on 
one side and Tulsi on the other — and rice-fields in 
between that were sheets of green water. 
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On the way back we heard a loud and cheerful 
twittering that our Nature Study teacher recognized 
at once. Sure enough, in a short time, we came in 
sight of a date palm where a colony of weaver-birds 
had started building their long hanging nests. There 
were thirty or more hanging from the ends of the 
leaves, and the cocks were weaving away at the in- 
complete nests while the hen-birds had already occupied 
those that were complete. Every now and then a 
whole party of cocks would fly off to get more mate- 
tial, and then one noticed the hens flying in and out 
of the nests with food for the young. It’s wonderful 
to see them shooting up into the narrow entrance 
tubes. 

While we were sitting down to our picnic lunch we 
noticed a munia, a bird about the size of a sparrow, 
looking very handsome just now in chocolate brown 
and white, the colours of the nesting season. It was 
busy carrying off wisps of grass, and we tracked it later 
to the nest it was building — a sort of round ball about 
eight inches across with an entrance at the side, placed 
right in the middle of a very thorny bush. 

I am sending you some of the Indian stamps you 
wanted. I am sorry I haven’t managed to get the 
complete set of the poet saints. We have had one new 
series after another and all are interesting. Now that 
I know you want them, [ll collect them more carefully, 

I hope you have a good time at the lakes. Do write 
soon and tell me all about your trip. 


Yours always, 
Kamala Patel 


EXERCISE SIX 


Write a letter to a pen friend in England or China or J: apan. 
It will be much longer than business letters or invitations and 
you must make it as interesting as possible. Write about things 
in India that your friend would like to hear about. You could 
write about Diwali or some other festival, or about a trip you’ve 
made to a place of historical interest like the Karla Caves or 
any hike or cycle trip. 
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LEssoN V 
DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 


Look, Listen, Read and then Write. 


A. You cannot write unless you have got something 
to write about. But if you get into the habit of looking 
and listening carefully, youll find many things to 
write about. You will begin to notice interesting 
qualities about familiar things and then you will want 
to write about them and will be able to make your 
descriptions interesting. 


Take the people you see so often. Look at the hawker 
of vegetables coming down the street. Notice the 
muscles in his legs and arms, the set of his head, the 
turban that takes the weight of the great baskets, the 
ease and balance of his movements and his stride. Look 
at the contents of the baskets, big green pumpkins, 
smooth round cabbages, red tomatoes, piles of potatoes 
and onions, heavy to carry but good to eat. Where do 
they all come from every day? How many miles does 
he walk in a day? Look and find out more about the 
man and his goods. - 

Or listen to the wailing sound of pipes. It is the 
Indian juggler and snake-charmer. He is very thin, 
very brown, very dark. He has numerous baskets and 
bags, holding his animals and the material for his 
tricks. He is the entertainer of rich and poor, in the 
village and in the city. Now that you are older, his 
tricks may not seem very wonderful, but wonderful 
enough is his skill with snakes, those deadly poisonous 
creatures that he catches with his bare hands and 
handles so confidently. He seems always on the road. 
Where is his home? When does he get back to it? 


EXERCISE ONE 


Write interesting descriptions of 
Write a paragraph about the man’ 
more paragraphs about his work: 


() The Vegetable-seller, (ii) The Juggler and Snake-charmer, 


some of these familiar people. 
S appearance and then one of 
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(Gii) The Cobbler at the Street-corner, (iv) The Washerman, (v¥ 
The Railway Guard, (vi) The Bus-conductor, (vii) The Police- 
man, (viii) The Postman, (ix) The Milkman. 


B. Or look at the birds and animals round us, near 
as well as distant, the crow and the kite, the bold little 
sparrow, the tiny noisy tailor-bird, the sea-gulls that 
come to our shores from November to May and then 
leave us for distant lands. You can watch and find 
out things about them that will make them interesting 
to write about. 

Take the buffalo, for instance. He is certainly not a 
handsome animal. You may call a cow handsome but 
not a buffalo, with his dirty slate-black colour, and his 
liking for mud. But he has his qualities and uses. He 
is an animal of the rice-lands; just as rice is a marsh 
grass, the buffalo is the marsh-ox and very suited to 
his surroundings. With his great hooves he can work 
for himself and men in the soft wet mud of the marsh. 
The female buffalo gives good rich milk, containing 
twice the amount of fat in cow’s milk. 

And with the buffalo you will see his constant 
attendant, the Cattle Egret or Buffalo Bird, with its 
long legs and yellow bill and white plumage which 
turns a handsome orange-buff in the breeding season. 
It stalks along keeping up with the grazing cattle, runs 
in and out between their legs, rides on their backs and 
darts out from its seat to catch the insects that rise 
from the ground at their heavy tread. 

Or take the common Kite, most common of birds, 
that circles high up in the sky or perches on the wind- 
swept top of a tree. You will find it wherever man is, 
near village huts or in a city street. You may call its 
feeding-habits dirty, but it is useful to man because 
it gets rid of his rubbish. It has a fine flight, too, turn- 
ing and twisting swiftly in the wind, swooping down 
to pick up a scrap off the road, avoiding telegraph 
wires and traffic with masterly ease. Its shrill musical 
whistle from high overhead has a strange attraction, 
seeming to call us to distant places. 
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EXERCISE TWO 


Write short but interesting descriptions of some of the following. 
Tf you don’t know enough about them, you can find out more from 
your own observation as well as from books on Natural History: 
(i) The Buffalo and the Buffalo Bird. (ii) The Blue Rock Pigeon. 
(iii) A Great Banyan or Peepal Tree and the creatures that come 
to it. (iv) A King Cobra in its Nest in the Jungle. (v) The Sea- 
Gulls on the Sea Shore (tell how they ride the waves, wheel round, 
scream and call, where they go off in May). 


EXERCISE THREE 


Let the following creatures or things relate their own life-story 
or autobiography: 
(i) An old Donkey (let it tell of its youth, how soon it had to work, 
the loads it carried, its hard life, turned off at last, nobody cares). 
(ii) A Zoo Elephant (let it tell of early days in the jungle, the 
wanderings of the herd, how it was caught in the keddah, its 
first struggles, how it settled down and learnt to love its rider, 
presented to a zoo, very steady and safe, carries children on its 
back, thinks of the jungle sometimes). (iii) A Kite (let it tell 
of its early life in the nest, fed by parents, learnt to fly and to 
hunt mice, young birds, earthworms, builds a nest and cares for 
its young, gets teased by crows and mynas sometimes, looks down 
from the air on men, their traffic, their ways). (iv) A Walking- 
Stick or a Safety-Match or a Plough. (They will all begin their 
life in the living tree. The Walking-stick may be one of those 
dog-headed ones made in Mahableshwar). (v) A Market Bag (it 
goes out every morning, so it can talk of its experiences to the 
other objects in the kitchen, like the broom, that never go out). 
(vi) A Swiss Watch. 


C. Familiar scenes, like familiar people, are worthy 
of careful observation and description. Think of the 
village tank, the women filling water or washing 
clothes or polishing their copper vessels, the men 
watering their animals, the children jumping off from 
the steps and splashing, sometimes nowadays a motor 
lorry or bus being cooled down or washed. Perhaps 
there is a peepal tree near by where the wood-doves 


call and the monkeys chatter and the coppersmith 
comes to eat the fruit. 
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‘preparation 


EXERCISE FOUR 

Describe some of the following scenes and happenings. 
G) The Village Well or Tank. Gi) A Coconut Palm with the 
Climber at the Top. (iii) The Return of the Fishing Fleet. (iv) A 
Mango Grove and the Living Things in it. (v) The Vegetable and 
Fruit Market in the City. (vi) A Village Market. (vii) A Rainy 
Day in the City or in the Country. (viii) A Sail in Bombay Har- 
bour. (ix) A Journey by Tram, State Transport Bus or Bullock- 
cart. (x) A Great River. (xi) A House on Fire. (xiii) A Light- 
house (if you can visit one). (xiii) Rock-cut Caves round Bombay 
or in the Ghats. (xiv) Any Exhibition you may have visited. 
(xv) Transplanting the Rice. (xvi) Riding an Elephant through a 
Wild Life Sanctuary (you may see monkeys at close quarters, 
deer drinking at a pool, perhaps a python round a tree-trunk 
or a leopard sunning itself on a rock or branch, or your elephant 
may walk through a herd of great gaur or Indian Bison). 


Lesson VI 
COMPREHENSION AND TRANSLATION* 


In the previous chapter we spoke of the importance 
of reading widely and carefully. This section will teach 
you how to read carefully and get information from 


your reading. 

If reading makes a full man, writing makes an exact 
one. In order to get training in correct expression, all 
answers must be in complete sentences. The questions 
test your understanding of your reading and help you 
to grasp the important points of a passage. This is a 
for making a summary of a passage. It 
also helps you to get the habit of careful reading both 


at school and outside. 
After you have answered the questions on compre- 


+ A portion of each passage should be set for translation; but it 
is important that the translation should come after the passage 
has been worked through for comprehension and summary. If 
the translation precedes the comprehension exercises, the pur- 
pose of the latter will be defeated. The comprehension exer- 
cises, on the other hand, will be a good preparation for the 
translation. The teacher will, of course, select any part of the 
passage for translation, as he wishes. 
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hension and understood the passage, you should 
translate the paragraph set for the purpose. 


1 


A father one day asked his two daughters: “What 
is the sweetest thing in the world?” “Sugar!” said his 
elder daughter. “Salt!” said his youngest daughter. Her 
father thought that she was making fun of him, but 
she stuck to her opinion. The father was obstinate, 
but so was his daughter. A quarrel broke out between 
them over this small matter, and he drove her out of 
the house, saying: “As you think that salt is sweeter 
than sugar, you had better find another home where 
the cooking is more to your taste.” 


It was a beautiful summer night, and as the pretty 
maiden sat singing sadly in the forest around her 
father’s cottage, a young Prince, who had lost himself 
while hunting the deer, heard her voice, and came to 
ask her the way. Then, struck by her beauty, he fell 
in love with her, and took her home to his beautiful 
palace and married her. 

The bride invited her father to the wedding feast 
without telling him that she was his daughter. All thé 
dishes were prepared without salt, and the guests 
began to complain as they ate the tasteless food 
“There is no salt in the meat!” they said angrily. i 

“Ah,” said the bride’s father. “Salt is truly the 
sweetest thing in the world! But when my daughter 
said so I turned her out of my house. If I could only 
see her again and tell her how sorry I am!” 

Drawing the bridal veil aside from her face, the 
happy girl went to her father and kissed him. Now 


properly salted dishes were brought in and all the 
guests were satisfied. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 
(1) Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 


(i) Why was the father angry with the younger daughter? (ii) How 
did he punish her? Was it a just punishment? (ii) Who helped 
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her in her trouble? (iv) What was her plan at the wedding feast? 
(v) The guests were angry, but the father was sad. Why? (vi) What 
was the final result of her plan? (vii) Suggest a suitable title for 
the passage. 

(2) Word-Study. 

Find words in the passage for the following: (a) unwilling tor 
change one’s mind, (b) a young unmarried woman, (c) a large and 
splendid house usually belonging to a king, (d) a woman on her 
wedding-day, (e) to say that one is not satisfied, (f) thin covering: 
for the face. 

(3) Translate from “the bride invited her father...... ? to the end.. 


2 


A great man himself, the Emperor Akbar loved to- 
surround himself with great men. There was no fear 
or jealousy or suspicion in his heart such as makes: 
some rulers afraid of great followers. Akbar gathered 
round him the brave and the wise and men of talent 
in every field. Great Rajput generals fought for him, 
and in Todar Mall he picked on one of the wisest 
administrators that a country could wish for. Equally 
he attracted to his court poets, writers and musicians. 
Tansen, the sweetest singer in Hindustan, was per- 
suaded to leave the court of another ruler to be with 
the great Emperor. But there were some men whom 
even he could not persuade to come to his court. 


When he first heard Tansen the Emperor cried out, 
“I have heard the sweetest singer in my land, perhaps 
in the world!” “No, Your Majesty,” said Tansen, “I 
do not know about the world, but at Mathura lives the: 
Sanyasi, my teacher, who sings far more sweetly than 
Ican.” “Then send for him at once to sing to me,” 
said Akbar. “He lives for God, not for man;” answer- 
ed Tansen, “he will not come at the command of any 
earthly king.” “But I must hear him!” said Akbar.. 
“Then Your Majesty must go to him,” said Tansen. 

So one day Akbar freed himself from the cares of 
state and went to the Sanyasi whom his former pupil,. 
Tansen, persuaded with great difficulty, to sing. It 
was indeed as Tansen had said; the music was as far 
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Superior to Tansen’s as Tansen’s was to any other 

musician’s. It was the most beautiful song on earth. 

“How does he do it?” the Emperor cried out. “How - 
‘can he sing even better than you?” “I sing to please 

a great Emperor,” replied Tansen gently, “but he 

Sings to please God.” 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 

G) What was one way in which the Emperor Akbar showed his 
greatness? (ii) Why do some rulers not want great men around 
‘them? (ili) What different types of great men did Akbar have 
round him? (iv) How did Akbar praise Tansen? (v) Who was 
-a greater singer, according to Tansen? (vi) How did Akbar 
succeed in hearing this singer? (vii) How did Tansen explain 
the Sanyasi’s greatness? (viii) Give the passage a title. 

(2) Word-Study, 

(i) Find words in the passage that mean: (a) dislike of other’s 
“success or happiness, (b) distrust, (c) ability, (d) one who 
“manages or governs, (e) pull towards oneself, (f) better or higher, 
Gi) Make abstract nouns from: (a) administrator, (b) musician. 
Gili) Give the opposites of: (a) heaven, (b) heavenly, (c) trust, 
«(d) courage. 

(3) Put the conversation between Akbar and Tansen into indirect 
Speech, 


4) Translate the last paragraph. 


3. 


All governments take a census every ten years of 
‘the population of a country. Men are sent round to 
“every city, village, home, family, to count the people. 
Governments in ancient days did this to find out how 
many fighting men they had. Modern governments 
are more interested in the welfare of their people. They 
want to know if the population is increasing or de- 
creasing. They want to know the number of old 
people and of children and babies. Then they can 
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census of lions in the Gir Forest in Southern Saurashtra.. 
Why should anyone want to take a census of lions and- 
how did they do it? 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 
(i) What is a Census? (ii) How is it taken? (iii) Why is it taken?” 
(iv) When was the last Census of India taken? (v) What Census. 


was taken in the Gir Forest in 1950? 
(2) From the passage find the words that mean: (a) the number- 
of people in any place, (b) to grow bigger, (c) to grow smaller. 


4, 


The lion has been called the King of the beasts and 
he deserves that name. With his noble head, his. 
mane and his powerful body, he moves with dignity 
like a king. But the lion in India had become some-- 
thing of a refugee and had to be given special 
protection. At one time lions roamed throughout. 
North-West and Central India, but now they are found’ 
only in the little-known Gir Forest. As population 
increases, cities and villages increase and press on the- 
haunts of wild life in jungle and grass-land. All over 
the world, wild life is disappearing and many fine 
animals have become extinct; the whole race has died. 
out and the world will never see them again. 


Yet the tiger and the panther (or leopard) are still 
found in numbers in the Indian jungle. Of the great: 
cats, it is the lion who is most in danger of extinction. 
This is not because of any lack of courage on the 
part of the lion, rather the opposite. All lions, Indian 
or African, are the most fearless of the beasts of prey.. 
It is their unsuspicious curiosity which is partly: 
responsible for their destruction. While the tiger- 
will go off and avoid man or new experience, the lion: 
will come forward to inquire. Moreover, the lion lives: 
in open forest and dry uplands where he is far easier- 
to track, while the more solitary and cunning tiger 
prefers to hide in the heart of the thick jungle. 
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QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 

Q) Answer the following questions in complete sentences: 

@) Why is the lion called the King of the beasts? (ii) Where was 
the lion found in the past and where is it found now? (iii) Which 
is found in larger numbers in Indian jungles today, the lion or the 
tiger? (iv) How are the lion’s character and habits different from 
those of the tiger? (v) Give two reasons why lions have decreased 


‘far more than tigers as a result of man’s advance. (vi) Give a 
‘title to the passage. 


(2) Find the words in the passage that mean: (a) some one forced 
to flee from danger, (b) the dying out of a race of people or of a 
ikind of animal, (c) animals that hunt others. 


(3) Find words that mean the opposite of: (a) increase, (b) human 
life. (c) suspicious. 


S: 

Even in the nineteenth century lions were fairly 
«common in India. In the first quarter of that century 
they could be found on the banks of the Sabarmati 
river and round Mount Abu and Ahmedabad. But 
by the end of the century the jungle had been des- 
‘troyed until only a few lions remained in the remote 
‘Gir Forest. Here, too, they were shot down until 
‘there were only about a dozen left. Then fortunately 
‘people woke up to the fact that if the lion died out 
in the Gir, there would be no more Indian lions; in 
fact, no more Asiatic lions, for all over Asia the lion 
has disappeared. The lions were, therefore, given 
special protection by the ruler of Junagadh. Strict 
tules were made forbidding the killing of lionesses 
‘and cubs; and even full-grown lions could be shot 
‘only by special permission. In 1948 it was decided 
to hold a census of the lions to know how they were 
‘getting on. For if they increased too much, they 
would destroy the villagers’ cattle; and if there were 
‘too few, they might still become extinct if the death- 
rate suddenly increased for any reason. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 
Carefully the following questions: 
s it decided to give the lions special protection? (ii) 
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(1) Answer 
i) Why wa 


What measures were taken to control the shooting? Why was 
it necessary to take a census? 

(2) Give the words used in the passage which mean: (a) a period 
of hundred years, (b) far away, (c) not to allow, (d) kill or ruin. 


6 


The actual census took only half a day, but it took 
two years before that to study the forest and the 
habits of the lions. Lions cannot, like people, be visited 
in their homes. Some other way of counting them 
had to be found. In the course of the survey an 
interesting fact was discovered. The footprints of any 
two lions are never exactly the same in size. So the 
footprints could be used to detect the lions as finger- 
prints are used to detect people. Moreover, all lions 
must drink once, and usually only once, in twenty-four 
hours. The lions could, therefore, be counted on their 
way to the drinking-pools. It was decided to hold 
the census in the dry weather when there would be the 
fewest number of drinking-pools for the lions to visit. 

The area extends over seven hundred square miles, 
so a whole army of assistants from the local people 
had to be trained to measure the foot-prints. The 
forest people could not use rulers and tapes, so they 
measured with sticks which could be broken off to 
the right size. Measurements were taken of the 
length and breadth of the fore-foot. The census began 
at dawn and had to be over at mid-day, when a strong 
wind arises at that time of the year and covers all the 


marks with dust. 

When the measurements were brought back, they 
were entered into maps and studied carefully. Lions 
wander a great deal, so footprints with similar 
measurements in a radius of seven miles were counted 
only once. Again, it is possible to mistake the foot- 
prints of leopards for those of young lions. So cub 
marks were counted only if they were accompanied 
by the marks of bigger lions, for young lions always 
stay with their mothers. 
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The final figures could not, of course, be quite exact. 
But they showed that there were 227 to 250 lions and 
many of them were young, so the lions were healthy 
and increasing. The Asiatic lion has, therefore, been 
preserved in his last home in the Gir Forest when he 
has been destroyed almost everwhere else. 


(1) Answer the following questions: 

(@ How long did the actual Census take and how long did it take 
to prepare for it? (ii) What two things were discovered about the 
habits of lions that were useful in taking a census? (iii) Why was 
the census taken in the dry season? (iv) Why had it to be com- 
pleted by mid-day? (v) How many men were employed and what 
had they to do? (vi) What was used to measure the footprints 
and why? (vii) What two precautions were taken in counting the 
final number? (viii) How much had the lions increased? (ix) 
Give a title to the passage. 

(2) Make nouns from: destroy, protect, permit, disappear, preserve. 
extinct. 


7. THE GURU’S GIFT 


A succession of holy men had lived and taught at . 


the shrine of Pandharpur. They taught that men 
should lead clean and strong and simple lives; if they 
did that, potter and farmer and rich man were all one 
before God. The teaching of the saints had already 
roused men’s spirit in the rugged country of the 
Western Ghats, when Shivaji, the national hero, was 
born; and he early sought out the saints of his time— 
Tukaram and Ramdas. 

Shivaji wanted Tukaram to come and live with him. 
But the saint replied, “What should I do with houses 
and palaces, torches and royal umbrellas? They are 
not for me.” Then Shivaji wanted to go and live 
with Tukaram, but the latter begged him to go back. 
Shivaji’s duty was to be the hero of the nation, not 
its saint. 

Once Shivaji set out to look for Ramdas in the 
thick pathless jungle that covered the Mahableshwar 
hill then. At last he found him in a little cave and 
lived with him for some time and learnt from him the 
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duties of a king. When at last Shivaji had to go back,- 
he begged Ramdas to come with him, but the saint. 
refused. So Shivaji gave him a parting present of a 
large sum of money, but Ramdas gave it all away tov 
the cowherds who were his only neighbours. Then: 
the saint gave the prince a gift. There was a coconut 
for good fortune, but the other things were strange — 
some mud, some water, some horse-dung and a few 


small stones. 

Shivaji carried the gift home to his mother. The- 
proud lady was angry at such a present, but her son 
-was not. He understood the meaning of Ramdas’s- 
gift, for it told him again what he had thought himself. 
The earth and water were the land of Maharashtra. 
that he would set free. The stones were the forts he- 
must build on the wild hills which were themselves: 
almost like forts. Here his armies would find shelter, 
and from these they could rush down on their enemies. 
Finally, Shivaji would win his greatest victories with: 
his cavalry. The Moghul rulers at Delhi imported 
the big strong horses of Central Asia for their cavalry. 
Swift slender Arab horses were brought across the 
Indian Ocean for the rulers of the Deccan. But Shivaji- 
was going to use the Maratha hill-ponies, hardy as the: 
hill-men, sure-footed, able to climb steep paths and: 
to bear heat and cold, hunger and thirst. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions: 

(a) (i) What was the place where a number of holy men had lived” 
and taught one after another? (ii) What was an important part of 
their teaching? (iii) How did the saints prepare the way for the: 
national hero? 

(b) (i) Why did Tukaram refuse to live with Shivaji? (i) How did" 
Tukaram live, if neither in palaces nor in houses? (iii) Why did 
he not want Shivaji to stay with him? 

(c) (i) Where did Shivaji look for Ramdas and where did he find- 
him? (ii) What did he learn from him? (iii) Who were Ramdas’s- 
only neighbours? (iv) What gift did the Guru give to Shivaji?” 
What was the one thing in the gift that was not strange? 
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«(d) (i) Why was Jijabai angry? (ii) Why was Shivaji not angry? 
-Giii) What did each of the things stand for? (iv) How is a fort 
different from a palace? (v) What kind of horses were used by 
(a) the Moghul rulers of Delhi, (b) the Sultans of the Deccan, 
{c) Shivaji? How were the last the most useful? 
-(2) Word-Study. 
(i) Find the words used in the first paragraph for (a) the coming 
-of one person or thing after another, (b) rough but strong, (c) to 
look for. (The past tense is given here; give the present tense also.) 
(ii) Find the words used in the second paragraph for (a) a large 
and fine house, usually for a king, (b) lights, (c) an adjective that 
means belonging to a king, (d) what one ought to do. (iii) Find 
the words used in the third paragraph for (a) a present, (b) persons 
who live near one, (c) the waste material dropped by animals. 
:iv) Find the words used in the fourth paragraph for (a) soldiers 
-on horseback, (b) a building made strong to keep off enemies, (c) 
moving fast, (d) a small-sized horse, (e) strong and able to bear 
difficulties, (f) to bring in goods from another country (what is the 
-opposite?). 
-(3) Translate the last paragraph. 
(4) *Note carefully the main ideas in the passage and put them 
.together so as to make a summary. 


8. 


Charandas, the Gujarati merchant’s son, often 
went out to Swally Bandar. He would sit there, 
-watching for hours while the busy ships came and went, 
and goods poured in and out of them. April in the 
1620’s was a busy time at Surat, for the monsoon 
‘would begin a month or two later and that would put 
a stop to all trade for a long time. Goods from all 
dands passed through his father’s business-house at 
Surat and Charandas knew where they came from. 
From the Deccan came fine muslin and gold brocade 


` strictly speaking, precis writing co) 


Sgollowing yer mes in the syllabus of the 
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and other kinds of cloth. There were diamonds from 
the rich mines of Golconda and tobacco that was being 
grown in Gujarat. Another important export was 
indigo which was then the world’s chief blue dye and 
which was made from a plant grown widely in India. 


Charandas loved to watch the ships from the ports 
on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It was exciting 
to see them unloading, for they often brought Arab 
horses which the Sultans of the Deccan wanted for 
their cavalry. After their long sea-voyage of three 
months and more the horses were very much excited, 
and kicked and stamped and hurt themselves. They 
were much wilder, Charandas thought, than the great 
elephants that came from the south. After the horses 
ad been brought off, there came great sticky masses 
of dates. These had travelled under the planks below 
the horses’ feet, so they were pressed well together. 
Then there were luxury goods, rose-water and sugared 
fruits from Persia for the Grand Moghul’s court. 
Sometimes there was a strange face, a Negro from 
Africa coming by way of Persia, bringing gold and 
ivory- 

The coasters came and went all the time, coming 
from Cochin and Goa, Vengurla, Dabhod and the 
Maldive Islands. They brought spices of high quality 
from the south, elephants from Ceylon and rope from 
the Maldive Islands, specially strong coir rope, that 
was used by all the sailing ships. Then there were 
great quantities of cowrie shells, small shells that were 
used even then as money in Africa and Southern Asia. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions: 

(a) Where and when did Charandas live? (ii) What was his 
father’s work? (iii) What was the name of the harbour where he 
watched the ships? (iv) What sort of ships would they have been 
— steamships or sailing-ships? (v) Why was April a very busy 
month at the port? í 
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(b) (i) Give the names of some of the goods that came to Surat 
to be exported from there. (ii) Where did the tobacco come 
from? Which country is the original home of the tobacco plant? 
Gii) What blue dye was used all over the world then, and where 
was it chiefly produced? 


(c) (Gi) What animals came to Surat by boat and from what coun- 
tries? (ii) How did the horses get hurt? (iii) Were the dates 
“luxury” goods? Which were the luxury goods? (iv) Who was 
the “Grand Moghul” and where was his court? 


(d) @ From what other ports on the coast and the islands be- 
yond did the coasting ships come? Why are they called “coasting- 
ships” or “coasters”? (ii) What goods did they bring that were 
important for Te-export? (iii) Coir-rope made from coconut fibre 
was, of course, made in India. Why was it also imported from 
the Maldive Islands? (iv) What was imported that was used as 
money? Would it be used among the rich or the poor? (v) Give 
a title to the Passage. 

(2) Word-study. 

(i) In the first paragraph find the words used for (a) things that 
can be moved about and that are bought and sold (a collective 
noun), (b) the business of buying and selling (make an agent 
noun from this). (ii) In the second paragraph find the words 


the third paragraph find the words used for (a) soldiers on horse- 
back, (b) strike with the foot, (c) bring down one’s foot on the 
ground with force, (d) a large number or quantity without shape 
or arrangement, (e) long flat pieces of wood, (f) anything that 
costs money and is not a necessity of life. (iv) In the fourth 
paragraph find the words used for (a) ships that trade at different 
ports along the coast, (b) coconut fibre. (v) Think what a person 
means when he says, “I prefer quality to quantity.” 


(3) Translate the third paragraph. 


(4) * Note carefully the main ideas in the passage and put them 
together so as to make a summary. 


* This should be done as group work, if the teacher wishes, as 
Suggested in connection with the seventh Passage. 
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9. THE BOAT-BUILDER 

I went to work and after much labour felled a cedar 
tree. It was five feet ten inches in diameter at the ` 
lower part next to the stump, and four feet eleven inches 
in diameter at the end of twenty-two feet, after which 
it lessened for a while and then parted into branches. 

It was not without much hard work that I felled 
this tree. For twenty days I hacked and hewed it at 
the bottom. It took me fourteen more days to cut 
off the branches and limbs. I hacked and hewed 
through with my axe and hatchet with inexpressible 
labour. After this it took me a month to shape it so 
that it might float upright as it ought to do. 

About three more months were required to make 
it hollow. I did this without fire, merely by using a 
mallet and chisel and by dint of hard labour. It then 
became a very handsome boat big enough to carry 
six-and-twenty men and, therefore, big enough to carry 
me and all my cargo. 

When the work was completed I was delighted with 
it. The boat was really much bigger than any I had 
ever seen. Many a weary stroke it had cost me, you 
may be sure. There now remained nothing more to 
do but to get it into the water. Had I ever succeeded 
in getting it into the water, I am sure that I would 
have begun the maddest voyage that was ever under- 
taken. : 

— Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. 
(Simplified) 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


Answer the following questions: 


i ibes the building of a............ Gi) The kind 
C The passage deserts oot (i) The to tools wel in 
an ERAT EO 


cutting down the tree Were A «sies 
two tools used in hollowing out the tree were a............and a 
(v) Which took longer, the felling and trimming, or 

ing? (vi) How wide was the tree at the 
at the height of twenty-two feet? (vii) 
bably (a man alone on an island — a boy 
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the hollowing and shap 
stump and how wide 
The writer was most pro 


on the English coast — a boat-builder on a river)? (viii) How 
long did the writer take to complete the boat from the time wher 
he first began to fell the tree to the time when the boat was ready 
for launching? (ix) The writer (finally sailed away in his boat — 
did not succeed in launching it — was very disappointed with the: 
look of his boat). Which? (x) Make a list of the writer’s tools.. 
and say for what purposes he used each. 


10. 


Surrounded by the high mountain walls of the 
Himalayas and the Kunlun mountains, with an average: 
height of about 12,000 feet, the plateau of Tibet is a 
cold barren land. Strong winds from the mountains 
sweep the land daily from forenoon till sunset. Yet. 
the cold desert has here the bright sunshine and clear 
sky of the hot desert; for the tropical sun shines almost. 
straight overhead. Exposed to bitter cold and blind- 
ing glare, to snow-storms and to dust storms, the people 
have wrinkled and weather-beaten faces; but they are 
cheerful and strong. The chief occupation is that of 
shepherds feeding their animals on the summer grass. 

As necessary as the camel to the desert-dweller is. 
the yak to the Tibetans. This slow-moving hairy ox 
of Central Asia is as well adapted to its surroundings 
as the camel is to the desert. Yaks can live up to a 
height of 20,000 feet and are so used to the thin air 
that they die if brought down too quickly even to 
8,000 feet above sea-level. Their long hair reaches 
right down to the ground and serves as a protection 
from the strong winds. As they graze on the plateau 
which is open on every side, they keep their backs to 
the wind and carry their heads low so that their great 
hairy tails act as a screen. 


The Tibetans could not live without the yak. It 
carries their burdens in this high roadless country. 
The tents in which the shepherds live in summer are 
made of yak skin and their clothes are made of yak 
wool which they often spin on handspindles as they 
look after their animals. The yak ploughs their barley 
fields and supplies them with meat, milk and butter. 
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Tea with yak butter is the chief food of the Tibetans;- 
the butter keeps through the long winter when the- 
fields give no barley and the yaks no milk. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions: 

(a) (i) What word is used here for land which is high and flat: 
at the top? (ii) What do you learn about the climate of Tibet?” 
(iii) Give reasons why the people have “weather-beaten” faces... 
ie. faces on which the weather has left marks. (iv) What is“ 


the chief occupation of the people? 

(b) (i) What kind of animal is the yak? (ii) Mention three- 
ways in which it is suited to its surroundings. (iii) What does“ 
the yak do in the daily wind storms? 

(c) (i) Tell how the yak provides the Tibetans with shelter and’ 
clothing. (ii) What different forms of food do the Tibetans get: 
from the yak? (iii) Why do the Tibetans have their tea with. 
butter instead of milk? 


(d) Give a title to the passage. 
(2) Translate the second paragraph. 


11. 


Once every year great caravans of yaks go from: 
distant shepherds’ settlements to the city of Lhasa. 
Hundreds of yaks are loaded with goods, great bundles 
of wool, butter made from yaks’ milk and pressed into 
skins turned inside out with the hair within, and skins- 
of soda and salt from salt lakes. 

The yaks are allowed to wander far and wide to 
find grazing. The caravan passes over waste plains 
and sometimes over high mountain passes covered 
with sheets of ice; out of the barren wilderness a great 
Buddhist monastery may sometimes rise, shining with 
gold and red in the clear mountain sunlight. From: 
cock-crow to eleven o’clock the caravan travels under” 
a blue and cloudless sky. At noon the wind rises daily 
and sweeps unchecked over the great plain. Then the 
herdsmen stop, pitch their tents and take shelter. But 
the yaks only turn their backs to the wind and stand: 
or lie down undisturbed through the storm. 
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The herdsmen enjoy seeing the sights of the city of 
‘Lhasa and meeting traders from many places; but the 
-yaks are very glad when they turn back at last to climb 
again to the cold wind-swept country that suits them 
best. They are lightly loaded now with stores that 
will last the shepherds’ families during the following 
year. These are an occasional teapot or cooking pot 
-and chiefly bags of barley and bricks of tea bought 
‘from Chinese traders, for tea made with yak butter 
is an important part of Tibetan meals. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 
(1) Answer the following questions: 

(a) (G) What word is used in this paragraph for a company of 
-persons and animals all travelling together? (ii) What goods are 
-carried by the yaks and where are they to be sold? (iii) How is 
the yak butter packed? 

(b) (i) Does the caravan move in close and regular formation? 
(ii) Why are the yaks allowed to wander? (iii) What building 
may they pass in the wilderness? (iv) Why do they start at cock- 


-crow, i.e. 3.30 a.m. or so? .(v) When does the wind rise daily? 
: (vi) When do they camp daily and why? 


(© (i) Why do the herdsmen enjoy their stay at Lhasa? (ii) 
‘What do they sell and buy there? (iii) Why do the yaks want to 
get back? (iv) What stores do the herdsmen take back? (v) How 
long must these stores last? (vi) Can the Tibetans grow their 
own tea? (vii) Why is tea grown in hot lands and specially enjoyed 
‘in cold lands? 


(d) Give a title to the passage. 
(2) Translate the second paragraph. 


12. THE TRAVELS OF SUGAR 


Sugar is eaten plentifully by children and adults all 
-over the world today and they wouldn’t like to do 
without it. But that was not always the case. It was 
little used in Europe even five hundred years ago. It 
was known in India in the form of gur from early 
times, for the plant is native to the Ganga valley and 
to Indo-China. “Honey not made by bees,” is how it 
was described by Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
ito the court of Chandragupta Maurya. 
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In the sixth century A.D. a Chinese emperor sent 
to Bihar to find out more about sugar-cane cultivation.- 
By the ninth century the Arabs, who carried so many 
goods and ideas from one place to another, carried 
knowledge of it to North Africa. During the 
Crusades the Europeans became familiar with sugar 
and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was grown 
throughout the Mediterranean lands, but the Europeans 
still used it as a luxury or a medicine, their normal 
sweetening substance being honey. 

The voyages of discovery of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had a very dark side, for the “doom-burdened 
caravels” of the discoverers brought much suffering 
to the simple people of the newly discovered regions. 
In their settlements in the tropical lands of the new 
continent the Portuguese, always keenly interested in 
horticulture, started the cultivation of sugar, and other 
European nations followed; but in order to get cheap 
labour on the plantations they started the wicked 
slave trade by which African negroes were carried off to 
work in the hot lands of America. 

Sugar from the West Indies was soon used consi- 
derably all over Europe. The next step came during 
the Napoleonic Wars when Napoleon decreed that no 
country in Europe should trade with England. But 
Europe did not like to g0 without sugar which was 
brought by English ships. So prizes were offered for 
the discovery of a process of making sugar from grapes 
or turnips or any other products of the temperate 
lands. Thus sugar beet was discovered as a source of 
sugar. By scientific improvements in cultivation the 
percentage of sugar in beets was raised to that of sugat- 
cane; and today these two plants are the principal 


sources of the world’s sugar. 
QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 
(1) Answer the following questions: 


(a) G) Where was sugar from the sugar-cane first used? Was 
it white sugar? (ii) What was the chief source of sweetening 
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in the West in ancient times? (iii) Why did Megasthenes 
ns ihe name “honey not made by bees,” to the sugar he found 
in India? 
(b) (i) Where did sugar travel in Asia? (ii) Which people 
carried knowledge of it to the continent of Africa? (iii) What 
were the wars during which the Europeans learnt of the sugar- 
cane and sugar? (iv) In which lands was it grown? (v) Was it 
grown and used plentifully? 
(c) (i) To which continent did sugar next travel? (ii) Where 
was suitable land found to grow it abundantly? (iii) What was 
the dark side to the spread of sugar in these lands? (iv) To 
whom did the “caravels” or sailing ships of the discoverers bring 
“doom” or “ruin”? 
(d) From where did Europe get large supplies of sugar in 
the second half of the eighteenth century? (ii) What happened to 
interrupt this supply? (iii) How did this lead to the discovery 
of a new source of sugar? (iv) Of the two chief plants that 
supply the world’s sugar today, which is a product of tropical 
lands and which is a product of temperate lands? (v) Which 
stores sugar in its roots and which stores it in its stem? 
(2) Word-study. 

Find the words that are used in the second paragraph for 
(i) digging land and growing food plants, (ii) the wars in the 
Middle Ages when the Christian Kings of Europe tried to recover 
Jerusalem. (iii) something that costs a lot and is not necessary. 

Find the words that are used ‘in the third paragraph for 
(i) travel by sea, (ii) the art of growing flowers, fruits and 
vegetables (not corn), (iii) hard work, (iv) a place where trees 
are planted or where coffee, tea, Sugar, cotton are planted. 

Find the words that are used in the last paragraph for 
(i) lands that are neither too hot nor too cold, (ii) the starting 
point of a river or of anything else. 

(3) Translate the last paragraph. 
(4) * Note carefully the main ideas in the Passage and put them 
together so as to make a summary. 


13. 


Though the whale lives in the sea all the time 
and would die on the land, it is an animal, not a fish. 


It is by far the largest of all animals. There are a 


*This may be done as a Baek i 4 
wishes. group exercise in class if the teache: 
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great many kinds of whales, but the largest whales 
are sixty to ninety feet long and far bigger than any 
elephant. The whale is now completely suited to sea- 
life and its limbs have disappeared, but it is still a 
mammal. Unlike a fish, it is warm-blooded; its young 
are born alive, not from eggs; it gets its oxygen from 
the air and not from water as fish do. The whale 
must come up to the top of the water to breathe, but 
then it can shut its nostrils and stay below for a long 
time. 

The giant whales are very harmless animals. The 
head is about one-third the size of the huge body and 
into it sweep great quantities of tiny fish and sea-weed. 
Inside the mouth there are no teeth but an arrangement 
of thin bones which catches the food and forces the 
water out; so the whale sucks down an endless meal 
as it moves. This food is stored in the whale’s body 
as a layer of fat nearly a foot deep. The whale is 
hunted chiefly for this fat which is a very important 
source of oil for food, soap and lighting. The lamps 
of the temperate countries were lighted mainly with 
whale oil till paraffin, gas and electricity came to be 


used. 

These giant creatu 
either against man 
whales. Men hunt 
weapons with hooks a 
tying them to the boat. 
breathe, the harpoon Js S 


res have no weapons of defence, 
or against smaller-sized toothed 
the whales with harpoons, pointed 
Il along the sides and long ropes 
When a whale comes up to 
hot into it and the whale 


dives under and disappears and the boat follows. 
Sooner or later the whale must come up again to 
breathe and then more harpoons are shot into it, from 

d from others, till it dies. In the 


the attached boat an | 
old days this was done from rowing-boats and the . 


men had to be very skilful sailors; for in their fright 
and death struggle, the whales sometimes upset or 
broke the boats. But today the harpoon is shot from 
small, fast steam-ships. Whale-catching is carried on 


by many countries and there is danger of killing off 
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completely some of these giant whales. Internatioual 
agreements now try to control the whale fishing so 
that this great ancient animal may not die cut 
altogether. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


(1) Answer the following questions: 

(a) (i) What is there unusual about the whale? (ii) State three 
things to show that a whale is an animal, not a fish. (iii) Seals 
live in the sea for many months in the year, but they can climb 
out on land, and they must come to land when their babies are 
going to be born. Is that true of whales? (iv) How does a 
whale get oxygen from the air? 

(b) (i) Do the giant whales attack and hunt other sea creatures 
for food? (ii) Show how the giant whale sucks in an endless 
meal. (iii) Why are whales hunted so much? 

(c) (i) Why are the great whales helpless before men and 
before some much smaller whales? Gi) How do men hunt the 
giant whales? (iii) Why had the whale-hunters of the past to 
be very skilful seamen and swimmers? (iv) How is it that the 
whale is hunted more easily today? What has been the result 
of this? 

(d) Give a title to the passage. 

(2) Word-study. 

(i) Find the words used in the first paragraph for (a) an animal 
that feeds its young on the mother’s milk, (b) legs or arms or 
wings, (c) the two openings in the nose. (ii) Find the words used 
in the second paragraph for (a) very big, (b) the beginning of 
a river or of anything else, (c) not too hot and not too cold, 
(d) matter laid down. (iii) Find the words used in the 
last paragraph for (a) the weapon shot into a whale, (b) tied or 
fastened to something, (c) between different nations. 

(3) Translate the last paragraph, 

(4) * Note carefully the main ideas in the passage and put them 
together so as to make a summary. 


14. TIMOTHY 
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happily and saw around me many older kinsmen, who 
had lived to be very old indeed. 

One day a sea-boy, who was wandering about to 
see what he could pick up, seized me as I was sunning 
myself under a bush, and slipping me into his bag, 
carried me aboard his ship. We had a short voyage 
and came to anchor off the coast of England in the 
harbour of Chichester. 

In that city my kidnapper sold me for half-a-crown 
to a country gentleman. I was immediately packed 
into a hand-basket, and carried, slung by the servant’s 
side, to their house at Selborne. As they rode very 
hard for forty miles, and I had never been on horse- 
back before, I became very giddy from my airy jaunt. 
My purchaser, who was a great humorist, after 
showing me to some of his neighbours, and giving me 
the name of Timothy, took little further notice of ine; 
so I fell under the care of his lady, who was noted 
for her kindness. With this gentlewoman I remained 
for forty years, living in a little walled-in court in the 
front of her house, and enjoying much quiet, and as 
much satisfaction as a tortoise could expect without 


society.” ` 
From Gilbert White 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 


Answer the following questions: k 
(i) You have been reading part of the life-story of (a boy — 
an old man — a tortoise). Which? (ii) What name was given 
to him? (iii) He came from _(Burope-Africa-Asia-America). 
Which? (iv) In what part or province of his native land was he 
born? (v) What do we learn was grown in that province? (vi) 
The speaker’s relations lived (to be very old — in the sea — 
on the mountains). Which? (vii) The speaker (liked — disliked 
— was indifferent to) the sunshine. Which? (viii) For how much 
did the sailor-boy sell him? (ix) At what port in England did 
they land? (x) How far from Chichester is Selborne? (xi) How 
long did he stay in his first English home? (xii) He lived (with 
Others of his kind — with another of his kind — alone). Which? 
(xiii) He was (perfectly contented — partially contented — very 
discontented) during his stay at Selborne. Which? (xv) Men who 
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live in America are called “Americans.” What do we call the 
men who live in: China, Japan, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Canada, Portugal, Norway? 


15: 
The great achievement of the Sherpa-born Tenzing; 


the hero of Everest, has drawn attention to the © 


qualities of the Sherpas, those cheerful, hardy, cour- 
ageous people whose courage and endurance in carrying 
loads to great heights have made possible the success 
of all Everest climbers. 


The homeland of the Sherpas, Sola Khumbu, is in 
Eastern Nepal at a height of 9,000 to 12,000 feet. 
Namche, the chief village, is at 12,000 feet, and all 
around are mountains with rocky tops and forested 
sides sloping steeply down. Still further beyond may 
be seen distant snow-capped peaks. The sloping 
mountains ascend and descend, but on level patches 
are the Sherpa homes, low buildings of stone and 
wood, surrounded by fields of potatoes and barley; 
the latter, ground into flour and roasted, forms their 
principal food, tsampa, to which rice beer and tea with 
yak butter in the Tibetan style are welcome additions. 
Round the settlements wander deer and beautiful 
Himalayan pheasants and other wild creatures; for the 
woods are all a wild life sanctuary owing to the 
influence of the Tibetan Buddhist monasteries which 
are to be found in beautiful lonely places among these 
high hills. 


The Sherpas often act as herdsmen and carriers of 
goods across the passes between Tibet and Nepal. At 
Nangpa La, over 19,000 feet and the highest pass in 
the world, Everest explorers have found Sherpa 

~ herdsmen cutting steps in the ice for their loaded yaks. 
It is always difficult for hill-people to find sufficient 
employment in their beautiful but bare surroundings. 
So the Gurkhas become city watchmen or join foreign 
armies, but the Sherpas are too independent to change 
their way of life completely. However, since 1921 they 
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have been migrating in numbers to Darjeeling where 
the Himalayan Club has encouraged them to make a 
living by acting as porters for expeditions climbing the 
Himalayas. At sixteen thousand feet the Sherpas 
have carried loads of 50 and 60 pounds while the 
“tigers” or picked men, have carried weights to a 
height of twenty-six thousand feet. Now they are to 
be trained to scale peaks as well as to carry loads ap 
them. For the Himalayas can only be opened out to 
further communication by such races as are already 
acclimatized to life at great heights and do not need 
much special equipment. 


QUESTIONS FOR COMPREHENSION 
(1) Answer the following questions: 


(i) What was Tenzing’s great achievement? (i) What part have 
the Sherpas played in the Everest expeditions? (iii) Where is the 
homeland of the Sherpas? (iv) Describe Namche, its setting, the 
Sherpa homes and fields, the wild life around. (v) What is tsampa 
and how is it made? (vi) Today Governments, including the 
Indian Government, set aside woods and lands as places of shelter 
where wild life can roam undisturbed. Whose influence has made 
this place like a wild life sanctuary? (vii) Where are Buddhist 
monasteries often to be found? (viii) What is the name of the 
highest pass in the world and where is it? (ix) What occupations 
do the Sherpas follow? 


(2) Word-study. 

(a) Find the words used in the passage for (i) something done that 
needed skill and effort, (ii) brave, (iii) able to bear difficulties, 
(iv) to go up and to go down, (v) a big bird with a long tail 
(vi) effect of power, (vii) to get used to a new climate, (viii) a 
Place of protection for wild life. ~ ~ ` 

(b) Make an adjective and®a verb from courage. 

(3) Translate the second paragraph. 


(4) * Note carefull in i i 
y the main ideas in the Passage and put t 
together so as to make a summary. eg: 
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